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THE 

GOTERNMENT OF M. THIERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WORK OF LEOlSIiATTON. 

When the Assembly resumed its meetings at 
Versailles at two o’clock on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 29th May, after tlio final defeat of 
the Commune, it had existed but three months 
and a half, and yet it already had a liistory. 

This short history embraced three gi’eat events; 
' the vote upon the preliminaries of peace, the 
refusal to sit at Paris, and t • o armed struggle 
with the Commune. 

A close scrutiny of the Assembly, taking into 
account its votes, the measures it had already 
passed, its language, its attitude, might result in 
t^e following judgment: It was patriotic, liberal, 
a foe to centralization, keenly hostile to the 
Empire. It desired peace. It regarded the Hepublic 
VOL. 11. H 
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as a form of government at once impracticable 
and fatal. It regarded Paris as a constant 
menace to the liberty and the tranquillity of the^ 
country. It waa» painstaking, inexperienced, and 
undisciplined. As is common with the ignorant, 
it was easily carried away by passion, and 
imagination. There were but few real men in it—® 
a great misfortune for an Assembly; and, what is 
perhaps still more deplorable, it failed to recognize 
those whom it possessed, save M. Thiers, whom 
it appointed to negotiate and to reign, and M. 
Grevy, whom it selected as its President. 

From the first day antagonism existed between 
Paris and the Assembly. 

The Assembly did not like the Republic, and 
Paris had made the Republic. The Assembly 
was irritated by what it termed the Dictatorship 
of M. Gambetta, and it was Paris that had 
entrusted rule to M. Gambetta, and had inspired 
him with her own ideas and passions. The re¬ 
actionists cherished an old grudge against the 
city of the Encyclopasdists, as did all the Legiti¬ 
mists against the city of *93. Old ideas of 
decentralization, revived by the excessive aad 
oppressive centralization of the Empire, still 
embittered the “Rustics** against Paris. The 
“ Rustics! ’* The name had been fastened upon^ 
t£em in contempt; they accepted it as an honour 
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^nd a Challenge. One of their first'acts at Bor- 
r deaux, and one full of meaning, had been the 
^fusal to sit in Paris. They desired Fontainebleau 
fit even Bourgea. Can it be doubted that at the 
time when this decision was arrived at, everything 
that could possibly have lessened the offence 
^f it to the capital should have been done ? 
What was, in fact, said and done ? The 
Commercial Bills Act had to be three times 
amended, and all tlie extensions of time three 
times renewed; the Assembly constantly main¬ 
taining that it was granting too much. The 
barely indispensable only was wrung from it. 
Starving, decimated, ruined Paris, exasperated 
by the shame of the capitulation, and the brutal 
insult inflicted upon it by the conquerors, when 
they encamped in the Place de la Concorde 
itself, full of discharged soldiers, of families 
from the suburbs whose houses had been 
destroyed, of convicts let out during the war 
and the siege, of adventure *3 come to hide 
from justice, or to profit by the general disorder, 

. fufl of foreigners also, Poles, Hungarians, and 
B^lians,—Paris had been guilty of an enormous 
crime it had allowed the Commune to be 
established. The Assembly trembled for France, 
' for itself; but, it must be confessed, was more 
angry than frightened, for it did not fully 

^ 1 ) 2 
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recognize the danger, whicli, at first, 
extreme. The Assembly displayed implacable t 
and determined resolution;—^partly from a oon-t^ 
viotion that the right must not be. called iiS' 
question; to a large extent, also, from the 
cunnilation of its old feelings against the 
supremacy of Paris. It desired to push -th^ 
war to unconditional submission, and when 
that submission had been obtained, to continue 
repressive measures till the revolutionary forces 
wore extinguished. Nothing was done for that 
majority of the people-of Paris who had been 
oppressed and driven to despair by the Com¬ 
mune. The efforts made for conciliation, and, 
at a later date, clemency, were criminal in the 
eyes of the Assembly. The Government, 
which maintained the struggle with undeviating 
steadfastness and unparalleled skill, but yet 
passionately desired to bring the civil war to 
a close, permitted it to be known that in case 
of submission it would be severe only towards 
the leaders, but would treat those whom 
they had misled with leniency: the Chamber,' 
however, was a prey to a concealed irritation 
to which little expression was given, either 
during the struggle or at the moment of victory, 
but wdiich at last broke out in the speech of 
M. de Broglie, on the 24th May, 1873. One 
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^ the strange occurrences of that day was the 
; condemnation of the very Government which had 
^annihilated the Commune on account of its pre¬ 
tended leniency towards that Commune. 

The^lepublicans, attached to the city of Paris 
for the same reasons which rendered the enemies 
•of the Republic hostile to her, repeatedly sought, 
after the defeat of the insurrection, to bring back 
the Government and the Assembly to the capital. 
They thought, and not without reason, that 
neither Franco nor the world wotild believe wo 
had returned to our normal condition, so long as 
Paris remained in disgrace and the parliament in 
exile. But the Right showed itself inflexible. Not 
content with resisting all the proposjds of the 
Left, it multiplied measures on its owm side which 
were destined to give permanence to a state of thingri 
fatal to business, to parliamentary government, 
and to the fame and prosperity of the country. 
Finally, in defiance alike of good sense and good 
feeling, it made the residence of the Government 
and of the Assembly at VcTsailles an Article 
! of the Constitution, so that the forthcoming 
Congress must meet before, the two Chambers 
can be brought back to Paris; and we have to 
shut our eyes to a formal violation of the Con¬ 
stitution in the residence of Marshal MacMahon 
at the Elysee, where he has lived almost uninter- 
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ruptedly since he became President. In inserting 
so singular a clause into the Constitution, the 
Right was swayed by both hate and fear (hate^ 
more than fear), by a hope of embarrassing thoc 
Paris deputies, who were actually on the point of 
voting against the whole Constitution, because 
of this Article; and lastly, by the conviction,, 
more or loss concealed, that a restoration of 
the monarchy was possible at Versailles, and was 
not so in Paris. Apart from all other con¬ 
siderations which lend importance to the reso¬ 
lution of the Assembly not to quit Versailles, 
the fact must be tako?i into account, that 
sooner or later, all meti, even the most obstinate, 
yield to the influence of their surroundings. 
Unless a liberal deputy be as firai as a rock, old 
parliamentary tacticians dislike to see him choose 
his scat jiniong the members of the Right. He 
goes out of bravado, to rise when they remain 
sitting, and sit when they rise; he ends by 
growing tired of contradiction, and allows himself 
to be carried away by the example of his neigh¬ 
bours. The Assembly, after the melancholy victory 
of May, might without danger have sat in the 
Palais Bourbon; but the coalition of the Rue 
des Reservoirs was not willing to sit in the Rue 
de Poitiers. The “ Rustics ” quartered on Ver¬ 
sailles till the end of their term felt themselves 
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fiiore secure in their owd resolutions, and so to 
speak, more completely masters of themselves. 

When the defeat of the insurrection rendered it 
^possible to commence the reorganization of the 
counti^ m earnest, the Assembly had before it a 
tabula rasa. No Government existed; nor any 
.other laws than those of the old code, a legacy 
from the revolution, remodelled by the first Empire. 
All that the second Empire had done it looked 
upon with suspicion. All that the Government of 
Defence had done, the defence itself excepted, was 
invalid. As it had not quailed before danger, so 
it did not shrink from its task; to its lionour be 
it said. Its weakness lay in not comprehending 
either the nature or the magnitude of that 
task; believing that no moi*e was necessary than 
to disarm the Republicans, to lend moral in¬ 
fluence to the priests, and to patch up a chance 
restoration with the help of one of the three 
monarchies which offered themselves. The As¬ 
sembly, which wanted to be a constituent body, 
and loudly proclaimed thau it was about to 
reform and to transform everything, was more 
reactionary than productive. All the commotion 
of those first days of freedom resulted in two 
negations, a Decentralization Commission, and 
some Committees of Inquiry. Had it even accom¬ 
plished theimpossible and brought forth amonarchy, 
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it might still have been said, having regard to th!b 
essential and unchangeable Republicanism of our • 
habits and customs, that it had pledged itself to^ 
negations. 

An inquiry into the Government of the Irefence, 
an inquiry into the Deputation of Bordeaux, an 
inquiry into the agreements concluded, an inquiry, 
into the J8th March, followed. Half the Chamber 
was holding inquiries, of which the other half was 
the object, and if it be asked in which of these 
two categories were the Bonapai*tists, it was the 
former. Count Daru, a former minister under 
the Empire, presided. Ho was nominated Presi¬ 
dent of the Committee of Inquiry upon the 18th 
March, he also ])resided as substitute for M. Saint 
Marc Girardin, who was ill and over-fatigued, 
at the inquiry into the acts of the Government of 
the Defence. The members of the latter Govern¬ 
ment, not excepting those who were still ministers, 
had to appear before colleagues, of whom some 
had voted in favour of the war, almost in the 
character of accused persons. All their dignity 
and all their vigour were needed to enable them 
to reassert their true positions. 

A good idea of what the sittings of a Committee 
of Inquiry were like, may be obtained by reading 
the examination of General Trochu, who, never¬ 
theless, was a member of the Right. The 
hostility of the questions and the haughty tone of 
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answers cannot be exceeded. He is pressed as 
^flie were on his defence, he retorts as if he were 
a judge. France for more than a year presented 
tlie same spectacle as the Chamber. In her 
Court Martials she was occupied with trying 
thirty thousand political defendants, and with 
sifting the conduct of her generals, from Trochu 
to Bazaine. The press was daily engaged 
in the same way. Such accusations were met 
from the tribune by counter-accusations no less 
vehement. The conquered nation, instead of 
thinking of nothing save the foe, makes it its 
business to display its faults, its divisions, its 
grudges, its misfortunes, and its failures. Wiser 
counsels prevailed in the end, but the beginning 
was sad indeed. 

In addition to the time spent in inquiries anti 
interpellations, which are only inquiries condensed 
and conducted in public, the Chamber found itself 
at every moment with some pressing affair on 
its hands; at first treaties with the enemy which 
had to be ratified, loans which had to be con¬ 
cluded in order to pay the indemnity, new 
taxes which had to be imposed in order to provide 
for the formidable increase of the debt. After¬ 
wards there was a number of special Acts, and 
political enactments of secondary importance; no 
small amount of baggage to carry, which hindered 
the march of the Assembly. It was,, it must be 
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remarked, not simply a legislative power, it desirtsd 
to be a constituent power, and, without proolaim^^ 
ing the fact or confessing it to itself, an executive 
power. M. Thiers was constantly repeating to it, 
“ You have the right to make a Constitution, but 
you will bo wiser not to do so.** It retained 
the right, and did not object to its wisdom 
being extolled, promising itself that at the con¬ 
venient moment it would cease to deserve such 
a compliment. He would also say, “ I am but your 
delegate; I govern by your authority, and under 
yojir eyes ;’* but his determination was to govern 
alone till he should be dismissed. The Chamber, 
on the contrary, desired a share in every¬ 
thing; every day questions wore asked in the 
House, now about the negotiations, now about 
the war; and it complained if disclosures which 
would have laid all our secrets open to the 
whole world were withheld; committees were ap¬ 
pointed to assist the Government, or in other 
words, to observe it and to act in place of it, 
had they been able. M. Thiers, in the very midst 
of his military operations or of his struggles 
with the generals of the army of occupation, 
was summoned to give information before parlia¬ 
mentary committees. Apart from this taste for 
interference, which was natural to a sovereign 
assembly, circumstanced as this one was, the nature 
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> of‘things compelled the deputies to legislate for 
^e passing hour, and not to confine themselves 
to permanent laws. The act, or more properly, 
the acts, delaying forfeitures througli lapse of 
time, and the act relative to payment of rent, are 

examples of what had to be done with such 

_ * 

questions. The Commune here made short work, 
it frankly took the side of the debtors against their 
creditors; with the Assembly, which could not 
disregard the rights of proprietors, the case was 
different. It granted time to debtors, because they 
had been subject to violence, and because it was 
essential to avert failures so numerous as would 
have changed all our social and industrial or¬ 
ganization, The consequences of the Commune 
claimed its attention frequently, and at great 
length. Court Martials had to be appointed, and 
entailed heavy expense. The maintenance and the 
security of thirty-seven thousand prisoners claimed 
attention; localities to which they could be 
transported had to be fouml and appropriated; 
and the conditions of their transportation had 
to be fixed ; nor could those things bo done 
by means of decrees and proclamations, legal 
enactments were indispensable. The former 
reigning families desired to return, they had been 
banished by law; an act was accordingly passed 
to open to them the frontiers of France and the 
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doors of the Chamber; another passed restorfiag® 
their property confiscated under the Empire to th^ 
Orleans princes. We shall find in the questioijs 
affecting these princes, and in some others relating 
to Prince Jerome and the Imperial family, some 
of the thorns, and by no means the least sharp 
ones, which beset the Government of M. Thiers. 
His own position occasioned much embarrass¬ 
ment and loss of time. The more provisional 
his power, the more sittings were wasted 
over the regulation of it, sometimes with the 
object of making it more stringent, at other 
times with that of making it more provisional. 
Was he to have the solo right of remitting 
punishments, or was he to share it with a Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly ? Had he the power to 
proclaim a state of siege ? subject to what limita¬ 
tions ? under wliat conditions ? Should he com¬ 
bine the functions and privileges of a deputy with 
those of the head of the executive power ? Should 
he be only permitted to defend his policy by 
deputy, or might he in person mount the tribune 
and take a share in the discussions ? Should he 
be held to bo responsible as president in addition 
to his ministerial responsibility ? Could the pre¬ 
sident be dismissed, like a minister, by a vote ? 
*On the other hand, ought his authority to be 
confirmed definitely for a term of two years, of 
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yoars, for life, for the term of the Assembly, 
tov whatever time might elapse before a definite 
Ci^nstitution was voted? Paris, again, though 
T%nquish^, still disturbed the Assembly. The 
entire Left demanded that the sittings should be 
held in the Palais Bourbon ; the Left centre was to 
t^e full as decided and as pressing as the extreme 
Left. The Right desired to remain at Versailles, 
to establish the Assembly there permanently and 
constitutionally, to bring thither all the chief 
administrative offices. Lastly, enemies of the 
Assembly existed both within and without its 
own body, who suggested to it that it should 
simply disappear. Peace was signed, the insur¬ 
rection was overcome, a provisional government 
existed ; France, they said, had not required more 
than this of those whom she appointed on the 8tl» 
of February; and in prolonging its own exist¬ 
ence the Assembly was committing an act of 
usurpation. 

The Assembly would have lx on overtasked had 
it had no other difficulties to overcome than 
those which arose in the course of politics and 
events. But could it suffer laws to continue now 
that freedom prevailed, which had been passed 
under the second Empire for the purposes of 
despotism? Its decentralization committee also 
proved very fertile of bills; private deputies had. 
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rightly enough, retained the right to introd^e*' 
bills under the very slight restriction of an inV 
trodiiction commission, whose duty it was to pla^ 
preliminary difficulties in the way of^ legislatiiw 
ardour. And the Government itself, while carry¬ 
ing on its struggle against the Commune, the in¬ 
surrections in several great towns, and the revolt ki 
Algeria; while negotiating with Germany, opening 
subscriptions for loans, contriving fresh taxation, 
and while talking over everything every day with 
the Chamber, yet managed to find time to prepare 
bills embodying laws of fundamental importance. 
The Assembly did not shrink from its task. At 
one period fifty-two committees w^ere at work at 
the same time, some of which consisted of thirty 
members. A mass of legislation, which we can 
divide into four categories, was the result of all this 
labour. The first includes all those temporary 
enactments which have disappeared along with 
the circumstances which gave rise to them, and 
which have but little historical importance. 
We shall leave them aside, and group together 
all those acts which related to the conventions 
made with the enemy for the evacuation of the 
territory. These were the treaty of peace, and the 
conventions appended to it, and the loans and taxes. 
We shall similarly group the enactments which 
relate to political modifications of the Government 
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I anB the Assembly. Lastly, we shall make a se- 
|>arate class for those fundamental and permanent 
l^ws which more specially represent the legislative 
work of the Assembly, such as the municipal 
elections act and that on the selection of mayors, the 
act relative to councils general (conseils genSramr), 
the Trev^neuc act, the acts relative to the election 
of consular judges, to the council of state, to trial 
by jury, to military service, and the various acts 
relative to public instruction. These acts, like all 
legislation, are uiwpiestionably political in their 
nature, but they are less so, for example, than 
the Rivet proposal. They are rather laws than 
occurrences. They represent the legislative labour 
of the Assembly just as those enactments which 
we term political are the outcome of party 
strife. 

The manner in which the question of munici¬ 
palities was introduced to the Assembly is well 
known ; it would, however, have forced itself into 
notice under any circumstance.' The Republican 
deputies of Paris proposed it as a special measure 
and a political bill of the first importance, 
undertaking to put a stpp to the insurrection, 
if the Assembly would give to Paris the right 
to elect its own municipal council and its 
mayor. M. Thiers represented, and with reason, 
that it was impossible to come to decisions 
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of such weight on the spur of the moment, 
was it advisable to legislate for Paris alone# 
Although there may be no equality between a city 
of two millions of souls and the otherxpmmunbs 
of France, the very existence of the insurrection 
stood in the way of this exceptional legislation, 
which would have looked like a concession made 
to popular tumult. What had Paris demanded 
since the commencement of the disturbances? 
Communal rights. From every point of view, 
therefore, a law to regulate communal rights 
was what was re(|uircd. M. Thiers announced 
that a bill should bo brought in in forty-eight hours. 
This was extremely short notice, but never was a 
matter more clearly pressing, and decision upon 
it more indispensable. This, too, is one of those 
questions upon w^hich all politicians have occupied 
their minds for long, and one consequently which 
requires no preparation. 

M. Picard, the Minister of the Interior, was in 
a ]>osition to lay the Government bill before the 
Assembly at its sitting of the 22nd March. 

The bill proposed that the municipal elections 
should at once be held throughout France. All 
the powers conferred by these elections should 
be limited to three years. In the townshipr 
of departments and arrondissements, and in 
nil towns of over six. thousand inhabitants. 
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tbe mayors and deputy-mayors were to be chosen 
Jbf the executive ; in other communes they were 
to be chosen by the members of the council; 
m neither case could they be taken from outside 
the muilfSipal council. The municipal council of 
Paris would be composed of sixty members, elected 
J^y voting-paper, in the twenty arrondissements, 
at the rate of throe memboi's of council for each. 
The qualification of electors was to bo one year’s 
residence in the city of Pans, that of candidates 
three years* residence in the arrondissemeut. The 
Municipal council of Pans annually appointed a 
president, vice-president, and secretary. In each 
arrondissement a mayor and throe deputy-mayors 
were to bo appointed by the head of the executive 
power. 

This bill raised a clamour, not only among tlio 
adherents of the insurrection, but among that 
large Republican population, who, thougli they 
dreaded and hated th(^ Commune, claimed muni¬ 
cipal franchises for ParLs on ihe most extended 
basis, and who were firmly convinced that were a 
single mayor and a municipal council agreed to 
and made eligible, the one and the other by 
universal suffrage, the object and the power of the 
insurrection would be taken from it, without any 
risk to the authority of the Cemtral Government. 
The journals asked how M. Picard himself would 

VOL. II. V 
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have received his own bill, when he was, nndfer 
the Empire, one of the leaders of the opposition/ 
No justification for these attacks existed. The 
Republican opposition had, under the Empir^ 
asked for the election of mayors; bu?Tt would 
have accepted, as an immense step in advance, 
an elective municipal council for Paris, and for th^ 
other constituencies, a return to the law of 1831, 
which entrusted the Central Government vrith the 
nomination of all mayors, simply restricting its 
choice to members of the council. They had, it 
is true, claimed more, for they had desired the 
restoration of the 10th section of the law of July, 
which gave to communes of over six thousand 
souls, the right that their town council should 
elect the mayor, but they had never thought of 
anything beyond that, and that was exactly what 
M. Picard’s bill proposed. 

The bill did not propose that Paris should have 
only one mayor, whether elected by the citizens 
or the town council. This system had been tried 
under the first Republic, but it had not been 
fortunate; it had not proved durable; it was 
not regretted. Restored in 1848 in the hour 
of popular triumph, it disappeared after the 
appointment of the Assembly, and the Republicans 
had not at that period asked for its re-establish. 
Uient. M. Gamier Pages and M. Armand Marrast 
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bad, in turn, borne the title of mayor of Paris in 
^•1848. In reality they were no more than 
prefects nominated by the Government. The 
ponstituent Assembly suppressed the title without 
remonstrance. M. Etienne Arago received it 
afresh in J 870, under the same conditions as M. 
parnier Pag^s and M. Armand Marrast, and held 
it for an even shorter period. Neither in 1848 
nor in 1870 had any mayor of Paris been elected. 
An elected mayor at the head of a city of two 
millions of inhabitants could neither be subject to 
a king nor subordinate to a president. 

As there is no analogy between the mayors of 
arrondissements, and a mayor of all Paris, it did 
not seem indispensable that the former should bo 
elected, for they take no share in voting estimates 
and in distributing expenditure. Tliero was a fear 
that if they wore elected a second municipal council 
would bo created, which would hold the first, and 
even in some cases, the central authority itself in 
check. This was a reason of groat woiglit at a 
crisis such as we then were pass- iiig through. At 
ordinary times the mayors of tlio wards never 
think of holding meetings among themselves, or 
of considering themselves* as representatives and 
guardians of those who had elected them to preside 
over marriages, and keep the registers. They 
perform no political function whatever, and there 

c 2 
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could be no kind of danger in their being made elect 
tive, if such a measure were generally demanded. 

The side on which the bill was most assailabl^ 
was the clause which required a year’s residence iij 
Paris as the qualificaton of an elector, .aSd three 
years* residence within the arrondisseraent as that 
of a candidate. Paris had been deserted by many of 
its regular inhabitants, and a nomadic population 
had come and usurped power in the press, the 
clubs, and the civic guard, and great irritation 
existed. Such requirements would always have 
been considered dc^cidedly excessive. It is not 
necessary to live in an arrondissement in order to 
know its wants; and further, a member of the 
council, whatever may bo the arrondissement 
which elected him, represents all Paris, and takes 
his full share in voting and appropriating the 
estimates. This portion of the bill was to be 
regretted, for while it was of no practical use, it 
helped to render the measure unpopular. 

The discussion proceeded rapidly, and was not 
marked by any remarkable incidents. The 
majority of the Assembly entertained a profound 
distrust of Paris, and had no intention of placing 
a mayor, chosen by election, at the head of this 
groat city and this great administration. The 
proposal was made by a member of the Extreme 
Left; but it only secured a few supporters in that 
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section of the Assembly, and obtained none at all 
among the others. Even the election of a pre- 
|ident of the municipal council of Pans for one 
year was objected to, and it was resolved that the 
president, the vice-president, and the secretary 
should be elected only for the term of the ordinary 
sitting. M. Randot, wishing to attack the root 
of the evil, ]>roposed to divide Paris into twenty 
communes, each with its own mayor, deputies, 
council, and regular municipal rights. This 
proposal was negatived, because it Avould be impos¬ 
sible to have twenty budgets for one single city; 
and after its relinquishment for the arrondisso- 
ments, the question of the election of mayors 
was not seriously pressed, for these are purely 
civil officials. Four mcmbei‘s of council for each 
arrondisscraent were agreed to in place of tia* 
three proposed by the Government, but in order 
to avoid election by voting-paj)er, it was decided 
to elect them in their own ward, and by separate 
ballot. Lastly, the attempt ff* make thoqualifica¬ 
tion of electors and candidates in the commune of 
Paris an exceptional one was abandoned. 

It was decided that the electors of every 
commune in France should be qualified to vote 
at twenty, and eligible for office? at twenty-five. 
No one could be a voter in a commune unless he 
had had his actual domicile there for ofte year. 
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On this head, M. Batbie, the reporter, remark^ 
that “ a considerable difference exists between' 
political and municipal elections. In the formej' 
it is right that wherever the elector may be, he 
shall Jiave the opportunity of expressing his 
wish. Since the business is that of nominating 
representatives of all France, at whatever point 
of the territory the citizen resides, his vote ought 
to be taken. For this reason a residence of 
six months only is required, that is to say, long 
enough for him to be registered. Residence, 
even though prolonged, may bo only temporary 
or accidental, and it is not there that the true 
foundation of the right to elect the corporation 
of the commune lies. We require a year’s 
actual residence, because at the expiration of that 
time the new comer will have gained a right 
to his share in the advantages which membership 
of a commune confers, and will be bound to 
contribute to the expense of it.” 

The Committee, which shared the views of 
M. Picard as to the qualifications of the elector, 
showed itself far more liberal than he in the 
matter of eligibility. ” We have from the first,” 
said M. Batbie, “ put aside all idea of restricting 
eligibility by special conditions, they would be a 
contravention of the rights of the electors, and 
appear to us useless precautions, Nomination 
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by the electors carries its own guarantee, and 
^ it* is not right tliat we should exhibit distrust, 
yant of confidence in an act passed in order to 
^nvite them to make choice of their delegates. 
The majority of the Commission have, therefore, 
negatived that provision of the bill which required 
three years’ residence as essential for eligibility. 
It is to the qualification of the electors that wo 
must look for judicious elections in the interests 
of order.” 

The Assembly, however, did not go so far as 
its Commission. One fourth only of the members 
of the council might bo chosen from electors who 
were non-resident, and under the stipulation that 
such non-residents, if elected, must pay one of 
the four direct taxes in the commune. 

After this the regulations for subdivision werti 
settled. , 

In every doscrijdion of election it becomes 
necessary to subdivide the too extensive con¬ 
stituencies. UndcT the Emj)ii’i» this division into 
sections was accomplished ])y the decree of tho 
prefect, and was by no means the least power¬ 
ful instrument of official candidature. The right 

f 

of deciding upon subdivision, and of tracing the 
boundaries of the sections, was transferred to 
the common council. 

In all those arrangements, and in all the 
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speeches* made on the subject by the members of 
the majority, there is a certain liberality. The 
Assembly was in some respects more liberal tha^ 
the Goveiument. The divergence between the 
two was chiefly provoked by the constflTntion of 
the municipalities, by far the most important 
point in tlie act. 

The Government, which had been, so to speak, 
forced to draft its bill in a few hours, had pro¬ 
posed temporarily to re-enact Article 10 of the 
Act of the tlrd July, 1848, till a fundamental law 
which should be closely studicid had been debated 
at sufficient Icngtli. The following are its first 
and foui-tli paragrajjhs (the second and third 
have reference to dismissal and suspension):— 

“ The mayor and his deputies shall bo chosen 
by the municipal council, and out of their own 
body/^ 

“ In the townships of departments and arron- 
dissements, and in communes of more than 6000 
souls, the mayors and deputies shall be chosen 
by the executive power from among the elected 
members of the municipal council.’* 

On this point the Commission had adopted the 
views of the Government, based on the principle 
which had governed the legislation of 1838, 
namely, that the mayors of the small communes 
liave a chiefly municipal character, while those 
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♦of towns of more than 6000 inhabitants, are 
ohiefij Government agents for the administration 
o 41 aw, 

♦This argument was far from being conclusive. 

There are in France only 460 communes having 
a population of more than 6000 inhabitants. 
Tliese 460 communes comprise 90 townships 
which have prefects (including Belfort and the 3 
communes in Algeria), and 279 chief towns which 
have sub-prefects, in all 369. In these 369 
communes the Government is directly represented 
by the prefect or sub-prefect, whoso duty it is to 
see that the law is observed, and who, in the 
absence of the mayor, is armed with authority 
to remedy neglect, or put down insurrec¬ 
tion. The remaining 90 or 91 communes are 
simply chief towns or country districts possessing 
6000 inhabitants and rarely more, and in which 
the mayor is the only administrative authority. 
Is it worth while to introduce an exception to 
the law and make an attm l. upon liberty for 
so little P and can any one seriously maintain 
that if the mayors of these 90 communes are 
elected, the tranquillity of the state will be 
endangered ? 

We must remember what the law is. The 
municipal council cannot assemble of its own 
accord, the subjects upon which alone it can de- 
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liberate are rigidly defined; it is not, with certain 
exceptions, permitted to communicate with neigh¬ 
bouring communes except in oases of Syndi¬ 
cates; it may not even give expression to i^s 
desires on political matters. The fuSctions of 
mayors are no less rigidly limited. By Article 22 
of the Act of the 27th March, 1791, and Artiqje 
15 of the Act of the 18th July, 1837, it was 
enacted that if the mayor, after notice, does not 
discharge the duties entrusted to him, the prefect 
or sub-prefoct may nominate a special commis¬ 
sioner to discharge them in his stead, and the 
Government, in addition to possessing the right of 
replacing the mayor in any special duty, has also 
the power to suspend or even to dismiss him. 
liegislation could not be conducted with more 
foresight and greater prudence. The elected 
mayor possesses, in virtue of his origin, large 
powers for good, })ut he is under inspection, con¬ 
trolled, and rendered powerless for evil. 

Statistics prove that the fears of those \\ho 
look upon municipal liberty as a source of danger 
are chimerical. In 1849 out of 1500 mayors and 
deputies nominated to 469 communes, 25 dis¬ 
missals occurred, wdiile out of 74,000 mayors and 
deputies elected in 36,650 communes, it was in all 
only necessary to pronounce 183 dismissals. The 
truth is, that with liberty it is easy to live at 
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ipeace. The Right had the merit of recognizing 
tliis during the debate. M. de Meaux carried 
tl:^ vote when he said, “ We want no more sub- 
prefects.” 

The opinion of a man who is also a staunch 
Conservative, and has discharged the functions 
ot Councillor of State, Vice-president of the 
Council of State, Prefect of Police, and Minisler 
might have been quoted. M. Vivien, in his 
“Etudes Administratives,” expresses himself as 
follows: “ Tho Municipal Council, constituted as 
it has been by the law of 1848, is tho body to 
w’hich, in our opinion, the nomination of tho mayor 
should be entrusted. We are even of opinion that 
the exceptions admitted by that law should bo 
diminished. It is, perhaps, necessary, that in 
some very populous towns, which, though not so 
important as Paris or Lyons, still occupy a more 
or less similar position, tlie nomination of tho 
mayors should belong to the Government. But 
tho same reason cannot bo ap]>li. to all communes 
numbering more than GOOD s(*uls, and all tho 
townships in tho departments and aiTondisao- 
ments, so that, in our opinion, save in a small 
number of very exceptional cases, tho mayors 
should be nominated by tho municipal coun¬ 
cils.” 

These ideas were so favourably received on 
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all the benclies of the Chamber, that the Oom^ 
mission felt it needful to oflTer an excuse fo|r 
having adopted the restrictive proposal of Goveipi- 
ment. This was formally done through M. Paps 
at tlie sitting of the 8th April. 

M, Paris, “ The Commission takes part in this 
debate only in order to make a statement. „ 

^ In principle it unanimously agrees with the 
authors of the amendment; and with their theory 
that the mayors should be elected by the municipal 
councils in every commune.” 

Soma Members, “ What then ? ” 

M, Paris, “ The Committee considers that it 
would be wise to accept the Government bill, as 
a provisional measure pending the settlement of 
the functions of the mayors, by an act of a per¬ 
manent character.” {No, ?/(>.) 

After a confused discussion of some minutes* 
duration, the Assembl}', by 279 votes to 269, 
adopted an amendment, drawn by M. Antoin 
liefevre Pontales, which ran as follows : “ The 
municipal council shall elect the mayor from 
among its own members, by an absolute majority 
obtained in a secret ballot. If after two ballots 
no candidate has obtained a majority, a ballot 
shall be taken between the tw'o caiididates who 
have obtained most votes. 

" “ Mayors so elected may be dismissed by decree. 
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^Majors who have been dismissed are for one year 
ineligible for re-election.” 

fA great tumult followed. Both the Commission 
and the Government felt this vote to be a defeat. 
Tho Commission required the suspension of the 
sitting that they might have time to consult. 
On its resumption M. Paris proposed the addition 
of the following amendment in the name of Ihe 
majority of the Commission :— 

“ The nomination of mayors and deputies in 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, and in the 
townships of departments and arrondissoments, 
whatever their population, shall rest as a pro¬ 
visional measure with tho Government. They 
shall be selected from the municipal council.” 

Cries of ** Wo have voted,” were heard on all 
sides. “The amendment,” said M. Paris, “con¬ 
tains nothing which contradicts tho vote that has 
been given.” 

On this, the majority of the deputies left their 
seats, and gathered in great excitement round 
their various party chiefs. M. Thiers, who was 
in his place, was questioned with eagerness 
which bordered on intemperance. M. Paris, if 
his words were to be taken in their literal sense, 
wag justified in saying that his amendment only 
supplemented the vote just taken, but did not 
contradict it. The Assembly had laid down as a 
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principle that almost everywhere the mayorSt' 
should be elective, in about 36,000 communes 
out of 36,300; the proposal now before it was tl^t 
as an exceptional thing they should be nominated 
by Government decree in the 300 coAmunes of 
the greatest importance and the largest population. 
This was precisely the step which the Assembly 
1848 had already taken; it had voted the general 
principle, and then the exception successively. The 
difference, and it was in favour of M. Paris, was, 
that the Commission of 1871 proposed to include 
no towns in the excepted category, save those of 
20,000 souls and over; while in 1848 the regula¬ 
tions of 1831 had been maintained in the case of 
all towns with over 6000 inhabitants. M. Baroche 
had, at that time, even proposed to go as low as 
3000, and his ju’oposal had been supported by 
the Minister of the Interior, M. Recourt, a tried 
trusty Republican. 

It was, therefore, evident that the Chamber 
would not contradict itself by accepting the 
amendment of M. Paris; it would only supplement 
its first vote by modifying it, which is always 
done when any exception is introduced into an 
act. 

The contmdiction w^as not indeed formal, or 
apparent; it did, however, exist, and this ex¬ 
plains the extraordinary excitement that took 
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•possession of the Assembly. On reading the 
speeches delivered on both sides, it will clearly 
a]^pear that the majority meant to have the 
election of the mayors proceeded with in 
all the 'communes without exception, or, at 
most, with no other exceptions than Paris 
a^d Lyons. The aspect which the sitting 
assumed indicated this intention more clearly 
than words. 

Two systems had been confronted: that of 
election, which had carried tlio day; and that 
of election as a general principle, with exceptions 
in the case of two or three hundred largo com¬ 
munes—a totally different system, which had 
been defeated. 

It was a matter of small importance that 
the figure of 6000 inhabitants had been once 
proposed as the basis of the exception, and that 
it had now been raised to 20,000, What the 
Assembly had rejected was the system of ex¬ 
ceptions on whatever basis. What was pro¬ 
posed, however M. Paris might .vord it, was, in 
effect, to retract it, and to retract there and 
then. To add to the general irritation, it became 
known that M. Thiers would insist upon com¬ 
pliance, and would threaten to repudiate his bar¬ 
gain over this matter. The vote had taken him 
by surprise. He had not perceived anything 
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more than declamation in the speeches ofe 
M. de Meaux and M. Antoin Lefevre Pontales,; 
he believed the Chamber would adopt the recojn- 
mendation of the Commission. When he heard the 

r' 

vote announced, ho exclaimed, “ I cannot remain.” 
Ilia collea^es, the ministers, had a hard fight with 
him before they could induce him to accept tlie 
amendment. He would not wait to hear M. Paris’s 
explanation of it. Ho at once rose and made an 
excited, almost passionate speech, in which he gave 
no reason, save that the Assembly was making it 
impossible for him to carry on the Government, 
and that they must make their choice hie et 
mine, between the vote on tlie amendment and 
the resignation of the President. This sort of 
haughty frankness, when ho believed himself to be 
unmistakably in the right, was characteristic of 
him. No one else has carried it to such lengths 
in so powerful an assembly. His speech should 
be road from end to end to gain an idea of his 
decisiveness and vigour, and of the power which 
ho exercised over the Assembly. These are his 
opening sentences, what follows corresponds with 
them:— 

“Gentlemen, I have only a few words to say 
on this question; one so simple, that it carries 
with it its own answer; especially under the 
circumstances in which we are at present placed* 
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f “I confess that I have done wrong in not 
}iwnixg expressed my opinion on this subject, an 
o|>inion which is as unhesitating as it is sincere. 
(^ensatwTL) I was occupied with your dearest 
interests,* and I was unable to believe, for a 
moment, that a doubt could be entertained upon 
question now under discussion. {Murmurs 
from tJte Left) 

“ Gentlemen, you may murmur, if you like, but 
in order fully to uuderstand what T fool at the pre¬ 
sent moment you should try to place yourselves 
in my position. {Loud cheers.) 

“ You call upon us—and I am perfectly con¬ 
vinced you all do so in perfect good faith— 
you call upon us to maintain order, and at the 
same time you deprive us of the moans of doing 
so I {Neio and prolonged cheering^ murirmrs on some 
benches on the Left.) 

“ For myself, you will allow mo to claim that 
I am in earnest, and that what I do 1 do in 
earnest. A result is required of 100 , and I repeat 
it, the means of obtaining it are withheld. 

**I recognize the enlightenment of our great 
cities, and I value it at its true worth; but you 
are not ignorant that in theory the democratic 
party has the upper hand; and that for this very 
reason it is daring; and in those towns where it 
counts a sufficient number of adherents it ends. 
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thaoks to that audacity, by carrying everything 
before it. 

I 

“ When, in a city like Marseilles, which no one 
can deny is a highly enlightened city, which is 
also a very rich city, and consequently deeply 
interested in the maintenance of order, it is found 
necessary to land 500 sailors from the ships m 
order to re-establisli public order, which had been 
disturbed; when the Prefecture has to be taken by 
assault,—and do you know how ?—Avith boarding- 
pikes (senmfion^y is it under such circumstances 
as these that wo are asked to leave the adminis¬ 
tration of the great towns to the chances of an 
election ? 

“ Gentlemen, T must say this cannot be agreed 
to. {Hoar! hoar I) 

“ I have the interest of my country and the 
accomplishment of the hca\^y responsibility Avith 
which you have charged me too much at heart 
to hesitate in declaring plaiidy, that if the article 
which you have just voted be not amended I 
cannot retain the burthen of power. {Ilear! 
hear ! chokers.) 

“ Gentlemen, no inconsistency if you please. 
We must not have inclinations in one direction 
and votes in another. Yea or no. Do you desire 
order? {Yos, yes,) The ivhole question lies 
there.’* {Hoar, hear.) 
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t M. Langlois raised some objections, but M. 
TBiers immediately returned to the tribune, and 
cyioted instances of prefects defeated by mayors, 
and compelled to take refuge in barracks or 
railway Btations, from whence they had to be 
rescued by main force. 1 will never,” said he, 
“^pretend to dictate to this Assembly; but what 
you have done is to enfeeble all our €>fforts and to 
divide the party of order, at the very moment 
when we are collecting 100,000 men in order to 
put down a rebellious municipality.” 

The discussion W'as not renewed. The Cham¬ 
ber voted by sitting and standing. The Journal 
OffUicI records the result in those words: “ A 
large number of members voted in favour of tho 
amendment,” 

If M, Thiers, had said all that was in his mind, 
ho would have defended the nomination of tho 
mayors in all communes by tho Government as a 
pei*manent measure, for all his predilections were 
in favour of tho law of ISJIl. In 18G3, when 
M, Jules Simon had defendtul the principle of 
electing mayors, in a speech which lasted tlirough 
two sittings of the Corps Lrgislatif, M, Thiers, 
by whose side he sat, said to him when ho had 
concluded : “ You should have limited yourself to 
requiring the Government to appoint from among 
the municipal council; that is the only thing 

i> 2 
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practicable. You are acquainted with all the de¬ 
tails of tho question, but you have never govemeA. 

Great authority though M. Thiers undoubtedly 
was, government with elected mayors is practicable 
at ordinary times, and laws are made for ordinary 
times, and not for periods of civil war. The 
sincere Liberals who, at this sitting of the 8th 
April, strove that great principles should prevail, 
had in some sort chosen the day, the hour, and the 
minute when defeat was most certain. Reasons 
were all in their favour, but circumstances were 
all against them. Not only Paris, but Lyons, 
Marseilles, Toulouse, and other less important 
towns, %vcre contending with the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and demanding autonomy and federation. 

They wanted to elect their own mayors, and to 
make of them so many presidents of republics. 
Even in those towns which remained obedient to 
tho central power, the municipal councils ap¬ 
pointed delegates to convey to Versailles their 
wishes to the Government and the Assembly; 
they contemplated the holding of congresses to 
insist upon the reconciliation of “ the Versaillais *’ 
with the Commune. M. Thiers w'ent direct to the 
point before the Assembly, and he was right in 
saying, “ Your desires point one way, and your 
votes the other.” Such was the great and singular 
parliamentary day of the 8th April. 
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,It was everywhere said that the Chamber did 
• not dare withstand M. Thiers, and that it yielded 
tb him. The plain truth is that on both sides 
men gave way before the inexorable necessities of 
the situation. 

M. Magnin and M. Bothmont had brought in a 
bill intended to regulate the functions of councils- 
general {conseils-generaux). This bill was very 
liberal, as might have been expected from the 
names and antecedents of its two authors. The 
report upon it, ably made by M. Waddington, 
occasioned prolonged and very serious discussions. 
On this occasion also the Chamber proved itself 
truly liberal, and on many points more liberal 
than the Government. M. Thiers took no personal 
share in the debate, but M. Jjambrecht, who had 
succeeded M. Picard as Minister of the Interior, 
and who was fully in the confidence of M. Thiers, 
opposed, more than once, and with much judgment 
and discrimination, the decentralizing tendencies 
of the Commission and of the \ssembly. The 
Right, who reckoned upon always having the 
majority in the councils-general, were very 
tenacious of their privileges, and M. Langlois 
went so far as to say that Franco had never had 
a more liberal Assembly. It was undoubtedly 
liberal after its fashion and in its degree. It 
sought to influence the elections by the composi- 
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tion of the electoral colleges, so as to secui*e the 
success of Conservative candidates; but when the • 
elections had taken place, it thought only of de¬ 
fending those who had been elected against thft 
Government. 

A similar tendency to restriction is to be found 
in all the electoral enactments of the Assembly, 
and a similar liberal tendency in all its organic 
laws. At the outset, in addition to hatred of the 
Bepublic, deep-seated resentment directed against 
the Bepublic and every species of dictatorship 
exercised paramount influence. The hate of 
Cmsarisin was strong in it, and often inspired it 
with generous resolutions. Afterwards a kinder 
feeling towards the empire revived, and by this 
reconciliation it lost a little of its early enthusiasm 
for liberty; but during the first two years of its 
long legislative career, it often gave way to its 
ardent desire to react against the customs of the 
imperial dictatorship. Nor was it less irritated 
by what it termed the dictatorship of the Govern¬ 
ment of Defence. Possibly, the necessity of 
restricting the powers which it had entrusted to 
M. Thiers may have begun to be felt; for the 
tendencies of all assemblies, especially sovereign 
assemblies, lie in this direction. M. Thiers and 
the Government wore, on the other hand, at that 
very moment, excessively anxious about the 
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national unity and the authority of the central 
•power. 

« The Act relative to councils-general was passed 
on the 10th August, 1871. It forms a very 
complete law, extremely well thought out, not¬ 
withstanding the perturbation during which it 
was framed, and many of its provisions are 
excellent. It introduced among us the institution 
of the departmental commission, which has long 
been in successful operation in Belgium. 

The first object of the Assembly was to place 
the existence of councils-general beyond any 
danger from the Government, It will be remem¬ 
bered that M. Gambetta had dissolved all the 
councils-general elected under the empire by 
decree; this measure had aroused great anger 
among the opponents of his policy, a feeling which 
had by no means calmed down when the bill 
came on for discussion. The commission actually 
proposed the absolute interdiction of dissolution by 
decree; a stop which might entail most serious 
consequences in the absence of the Legislative 
Chambers. The two following articles embody 
the compromise which was agreed to. 

“ Art. 85. While the National Assembly is in 
session no council-general can be dissolved by 
the chief of the Executive; except under express 
obligation to give an account of the measure 
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to the Assembly at the earliest opportunity,, 
In this case, the date of the new election is fixed* 
by an act which also decides whether the depart¬ 
mental commission shall continue in office till thp 
meeting of the new council-general, or authorizes 
the executive power to nominate another pro¬ 
visionally. • 

“ Art. 36. During the interval between the 
sessions of the National Assembly, the Chief of 
the Executive may pronounce the dissolution of 
a council-general on grounds specially applicable 
to such council. 

“ The decree of dissolution shall state reasons. 

** The decree cannot be issued as a general 
measure. It shall summon the electors of the 
department for the fourth Sunday after the date 
of its issue. The new council-general meets of 
right on the second Monday after the election, 
and appoints its departmental commission.** 

The act conferred upon all councils-general the 
right of verifying the elections of their members 
without appeal; a very important privilege which, 
so to speak, secured its autonomy. It decided 
that the council should elect annually, in the 
month of August, its president, one or more 
vice-presidents, and its secretaries, that it should 
regulate its own modes of procedure, and that 
4ts sittings should bo public. The right of meeting 
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•for an extraordinary session, not to extend beyond 
piglit days, upon the written requisition of two- 
tb^ds of tbe members addressed to the president, 
granted. Political resolutions were formally 
prohibited but resolutions upon all questions of 
economy and general administration were autho- 
r^ed ; so were petitions, and memoranda upon 
the condition and requirements of the various 
public services in the department, which were to be 
addressed to the proper minister through the 
channel of the president. 

Many other points of importance in the Act of 
the 18th August, 1871, might bo indicated, but 
the measure which gives this law its character, and 
in which its historical value lies, is the establish¬ 
ment of the departmental commission. This 
innovation is by far the most considerable. J( 
has been said, but with certain exaggeration, tliat 
in this measure was the whole act. To say this 
is to overlook the importance of some other pro¬ 
visions ; as for example, that one which confers 
upon the councils the right of deciding upon 
the validity of their own elections, without appeal; 
or that which empowers them to hold an extra¬ 
ordinary session upon the requisition of two-thirds 
of the members; or that which prohibits their 
dissolution by any general measure. The first of 
these provisions led to such results that it was 
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not possible to maintain it; and it was repealed^ 
by the act of the 31st July, 1875, which trans-* 
ferred the right of deciding the validity of ooli- 
tcsted elections to the Council of State. But 
whatever the importance of the other changes 
made in the regulation of councils-general, it 
still remains true that the institution of permanent 
commissions has profoundly modified our ad¬ 
ministrative system, and that it is the greatest 
stride which has been made in the direction of 
decentralization since the commencement of the 
century. 

M. Beule gave some cui ious details relative to 
the origin of the permanent commission, in a 
speech delivered on the 2nd July, 1871. 

“ We wore then at Bordeaux,’* said he, “ in the 
midst of those painful deliberations from which 
peace, which was admitted to bo essential, was 
ultimately to spring. We were awaiting the 
ratification of the preliminaries. The deputies of 
Maine-et-Loire held a private meeting, and drew 
up a proposal to form a permanent “ Commission 
of Decentralization.” We brought it to the lecture- 
room. 

“As a rule the authors of a proposal have 
to run about to obtain signatures, and cannot 
always succeed; but on this occasion the paper 
had hardly been produced when we were obliged 
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*to j^move it, in order to keep the merit of our 
proposal for ourselves, otherwise it would have 
hid 500 signatures to back it. 

• “ Whence came this unanimity and eagerness ? 
From this, that in the midst of the public woe, there 
was a hope, a purpose, wliich consoled France: 
she desired to revive, to become a nation once 
more, by resuming her responsibility, her rights, 
and the conduct of her own affairs.” 

The departmental commission is composed of 
not less than four or more than seven members, 
elected annually at the end of August, when the 
ordinary session terminates. The senior member 
acts as its chairman; M. Thiers was very positive 
that it should not elect the chairman, who might 
become a formidable rival to the autlionty of the 
prefect. The duties of the members are entirely 
honorary, the law does not even allow them 
travelling expenses. 

The prefects and the various heads of depart¬ 
ments are bound to furnish ll'^s commission with 
all the information it asks f:)r relative to its 
business. The commission is empowered to 
entrust its own member^ with special duties, in 
reference to matters lying within the scope of its 
functions. 

It acts in lieu of the prefect in respect of the 
opening and maintenance of the high roads, and 
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in checking the rates at which land valuations 
are made. 

It may discharge any functions which the 
council-general may delegate to it, and is to stat-e 
its opinion upon any matters which the prefect 
may refer to it. It has power of its own 
motion to call his attention to matters of impor¬ 
tance to the department. It submits to the 
council proposals which in its judgment are 
calculated to be useful; it makes a condensed 
Report to that body upon the budget proposed 
by the prefect, and another on the loans of the 
commune, rates for special purposes, and the 
debts of each commune. 

During the interval between the sessions it 
superintends the disbursement of the funds of 
the department. 

The Commission certifies the condition of the 
records, and the public property in movables in 
the department. It assigns to each member 
of the council-general, and to the members of the 
other elected councils, the canton which he is to 
represent upon the revising council. It nominates 
the members of the boards of direction, in enter¬ 
prises subsidized by the department. 

The Legislative Commission wished to place the 
administration of the commune under the guardian¬ 
ship of the departmental commission. This was 
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•given up at the third reading, but only because it 
ivas more oonvenient to wait until a bill regulating 
municipal functions had been passed. The com¬ 
petence of the commission is thus provisionally 
limited to departmental questions; but, such as 
it is, it exerts considerable influence in the 
department. It completely replaces the council 
of the prefect, which has become nothing more 
than a tribunal of first instance to consider 
matters in dispute. It had been feared that the 
authority and the prestige of the prefect would 
have been too sensibly diminished. Experience 
has shown that such fears were exaggerated. 
A capable prefect, who remains sufficiently long 
at the head of a department to know it 
thoroughly and to establish sound relations, will 
always retain preponderance in tho executive, 
as the representative of tho Government. 

Should a contest take place between the 
departmental commission and tho prefect, the 
council-general is at once caHed together. It 
may, if it thinks fit, replace tho departmental 
commission by a new one. If it decides against 
the prefect, that high functionary’s position at the 
head of the department becomes an impossible 
one. 

The aim of the legislation of 1871 was to set tho 
department free. It took pains to give to the 
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councils-general the upper hand in the adminis-c, 
tration of the department. It, however, jealously 
maintained national unity by reserving to tjie 
prefect the management of the interests of the 
State, and by carefully limiting the council- 
general to the management of the interests of the 
department, and thereby prohibiting it from inter¬ 
ference in politics. 

But politics enter into everything; do what we 
will, they make their appearance in every institu¬ 
tion, and on all sides of them. The Act of 1871 
had instituted public sittings. A public sitting 
soon becomes a political sitting. The Council 
had been authorized to pass resolutions on 
(|ucstions of administration cr economy; these 
are pure politics, slightly if at all disguised 
in form. An act known as Trcveneuc*s Act, 
passed on the ir)th February, 1872, empowered 
the councils-general as a provisional measure 
to replace the National Assembly or the legislative 
Chambers, if irregularly dissolved, by an As¬ 
sembly of delegates chosen from among them¬ 
selves, in the proportion of two delegates to 
each council. Lastly, the Act relative to the orga¬ 
nization of the Senate passed the 24th February, 
1873, summons the members of councils-general, 
together with the deputies of the department, 
the members of the councils of arrondissements 
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•and the representatives of the communes, to 
|ak*e a share in the election of senators. In 
tl^s way councils-goneral grew into political 
bodies, little by little, and in the nature of 
things. 

We need only quote here so much of the act 
referring to the Council of State, passed on 26th 
May, 1872, as relates to the nomination of coun¬ 
cillors for ordinary duty. The Government wished 
to retain the privilege of nominating these, and its 
bill was drafted in this sense. As soon as the 
measure went into committee a considerable 
majority declared for election by the Assembly. 
The Select Committee was almost unanimously in 
favour of election. It had many interviews with 
M. Thiers and M. Dufaure, Minister of Justice, 
which resulted in the Government becoming con¬ 
vinced that it was impossible to win back the 
committee to the system, and deciding once more 
to make trial of an elected Council, this experi¬ 
ment having been already tried in 1848, and having 
at that time given good results, with an Assembly 
that was very prudent, very moderate, and willing 
to take men’s qualifications into account quite as 
much as their opinions. 

Many of those who were elected members of 
Council in 1848 and 1849, were members of the 
Assembly in 1871; among them M. Gauthier de 
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Eumilly, M. Chasseloup Laubat, M. Jules Simon, • 
M. Rivet, M. Edouard Charton, M. de Jouveue^l, 
M. Edmond Adam. “ Strange to say,** said JI. 
Duvergier, “ the supporters of Monarohipfil 
Government have spoken and voted in favour of 
the nomination of councillors by tbe legislative 
power, while the partisans of Republican insti- ' 
tutions have maintained that this nomination ought 
to be reserved to the Executive.** It is strange 
that he should have thought it strange. The 
monarchical Right favoured election because that 
very Right, though by no means liberal where 
individual freedom of action was concerned, was 
extremely liberal where it was a question of re- 
sti'aining the action of a Government which it felt 
was becoming increasingly favourable to the per¬ 
manence of the Republican .form. The secret of 
its conduct is its desire to control the elections 
in order to control the elected bodies, and through 
them the Government. Was the choice between 
nomination by the Executive and election by 
some constituency ?—the Right was for election. 
Was it a question under what conditions the 
right of universal suffrage, and freedom of the 
press should be exercised ?—it preferred restric¬ 
tion. The tendencies of the Left were just the 
reverse. While energetically defending the right 
of universal suffrage subject to control, and pub- 
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• licity, it desired to place all necessary powers in 
^lie hands of a Government wliioli was elected by 
a^d representative of the national will. There are 
Persons who suppose that Eepublicans prefer a 
feeble and fettered Executive, but this is an idea 
which is disproved by history. What Republicans 
* di^sire is that the Executive sliould be subject to 
election, and strictly limited to the discharge of 
its proper functions. 

The Assembly of 1848, in which there was 
an immense majority of Republicans, did un¬ 
doubtedly decide that the members of the Council 
of State should be elected, but this took place 
under a constitution which provided for only a 
single Chamber. Its idea was to make of the 
Council of State a political body discharging the 
functions of a second Chamber in certain respects, 
M. Vivien said as much in his report, and has on 
several occasions re 2 )eated the same statement 
from the tribune. 

The constitution of 1848, which committed 
legislative power to one solo Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage, and executive power to a 
president similarly elected, intended to interpose 
an intermediate body between these two powers, 
which should lend them its support, give them the 
advantage of its information, diminish their re¬ 
sponsibility by its own co-operation, facilitate 
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their relations with each other, and temper the^ 
action of the single Assembly if at times it were 
tempted to act rashly, also that of the possibly 
arbitrary administration. 

The Council of State necessarily took a share 
in the preparation and drawing up of bills; the 
Government were obliged to consult it, and tjie 
Assembly was empowered to do so. But on the 
other hand, the majority of those republicans who 
in 1872 supported M. Thiers’ Government were 
resolved, as was M. Thiers himself, to divide the 
legislative power into two Chambers, and to recall 
the Council of State to the two-fold capacity in 
■which it had acted prior to 1818, as an admi- 
Tiistraiive tribunal, and an adviser of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Regarded as a tribunal, it was natural that it 
should be appointed in the same manner as tho 
other judicial tribunals; regarded as an adviser 
of tho Government it seemed indispensable that it 
should be nominated by tho Government itself. 
These wore the grounds on which the Republicans, 
who moreover were far from being numerous, were 
acting. 

The Right permitted themselves to be in¬ 
fluenced by a desire—which they constantly 
displayed after the date of the act relative to the 
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^o^ncil of State—to get authority into their own 
hands, to interfere in administrative details, and 
to^diminish day by day the freedom of action and 
the power of the President, which they ultimately 
proposed to overthrow. Indeed almost all parties 
allowed causes arising from the politics of the 
* hour to guide their actions in this matter. Tlie 
members of Council, if nominated by M. Thiers, 
would be Republicans. If nominated by the 
Assembly, that is to say, by the all-powerful Right, 
they would, like the Right, be hostile to a 
Republic. 

Such were the motives which influenced the 
one side and the other; and tho proof is to be 
found in the fact that on tlio 23rd February, 
1875, the Assembly rescinded its decision without 
hesitation. At that date it was decided and almost 
unanimously, that Councillors of State should in 
future be nominated by the President of tho 
Republic in Council (of Ministers). Tliis was 
opposed by only forty-six incmb< ts, almost all of 
them Bonapartists. 

In France we are in the habit of looking upon 
the institution of the jury^as one of the great 
achievements of the Revolution. We also hold that 
especially for political and press offences the jury 
is a salutary institution. It is indispensable that 
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the man who pronounces upon the fate of^an^ 
accused person should be capable, upright, and 
impartial. If capability only, or even honesifjr, 
were all, a magistrate or a court of appeal offer 
sounder guarantees of these qualities than a jury. 
But impartiality is the characteristic which more 
than any other is represented by a jury, and •it 
is above all in dealing with offences in matters 
of opinion (political and press offences) that im¬ 
partiality becomes at once most difficult and most 
requisite. 

The permanent position of a judge is regarded 
as a guarantee for his impartiality, and the 
importance of this guarantee should not be de¬ 
nied; but on the other hand, neither should it 
be over-estimated. The judge may not fear 
being dismissed, but he does fear not being 
promoted. He is not, therefore, in a truly 
independent position. Partiality also is of two 
kinds; the one voluntary, in which case it is 
criminal; the other involuntary, as in the case 
of a man devoted to a Government, or im¬ 
bued with the spirit of a sect or caste, and 
honestly holding that everything which is con¬ 
trary to his opinion or even his impressions is 
wrong. 

Among the paradoxes of our legislation, the 
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•following is by no means one of the least startling. 
We warmly advocate legality; we value the jury 
nrf the most genuine guarantee of the liberty of 
the individual; we especially value it in the case 
of offences of opinion; it formerly stood in our 
charters, and it was written in our constitution of 
1&48, that no man may be deprived of his natural 
judges, that exceptional tribunals shall not be 
established in the future; we endeavour to devise 
learned and complicated means of composing a 
jury that shall be truly independent and truly 
impartial. And after all this, wo admit the state 
of siege as a really indispensable institution, one 
which the wisest, the most moderate, and the 
most liberal minds urgently demand, only re¬ 
quiring that resort should not bo had to it except 
in pressing need. And yet we know from our 
former history and from contemporary history, 
that frequent recourse is had to this form of dic¬ 
tatorship, which ought to be reserved for the last 
extremity; and which, as its result, deprives 
all accused persons of the benefii of jury, and, in 
a special way, those who are accused of offences 
of opinion. The state of siege subjects them to 
judges who are not their natural judges, who are 
not irremovable, who are temporarily commissioned 
to discharge the functions of judges, and who are 
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dispensed from all the qualifications required of^ 
ordinary magistrates. It was not till 1878, after 
the experience of the IGth May had once mcire 
demonstrated the dangers of dictatorship, that the 
idea of making the Executive competent to 
proclaim the state of siege when the Chambers 
are not sitting was given up. The act of the 3j*d ' 
April, 1878, contains the following clause: No. 3. 

“ Should the Chamber of Deputies be dissolved, 
and the General Elections be not yet completed, 
the Dresidont of the Republic shall not declare 
a state of siege even as a temporary measure. 
In the case of actual war, the President is, not¬ 
withstanding this, empowered, acting upon the 
opinion of his Council of Ministers, to declare the 
state of siege in tliat part of the country which is 
threatened by the enemy, subject to the condition 
that the electoral colleges are summoned to meet, 
and the Chambers are to reopen at the earliest 
possible date.” The third article is thoroughly 
right; and owing to it, the Constitution has at 
last ceased to place a legal instrument wherewith 
t.o oppose the national will in the hands of the 
President of the Republic. This was not done too 
soon. Up to the 3rd April, 1878, the President 
possessed the power of dismissing the Cabinet and 
dissolving the Chamber, with the consent of the 
•Senate, both guilty of holding an opinion of their 
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• own which was the opinion of the country, but 
-unfortunately not that of the President. He had 
pbwer to postpone the elections for six months, 
ftfid during those six months, while no voice can 
be heard from the tribune, while the legislative 
authority, which is also a controlling power, is 
not, he could place the judges under interdict, and 
suspend the action of those laws which defend 
individual liberty and the freedom of the press. 
Yet, strange to say, this third clause, so wise, so 
indispensable, which put an end to so flagrant 
and dangerous a contradiction, did not pass 
without a protest. No sooner was it made known 
in the Conservative camp that it formed a portion 
of the intention of the Parliamentary majority to 
resolve that for the future an act would have to bo 
passed in order to suspend the authority of any lau, 
than anger and disappoiiiiraent made ilioinselve.^ 
visible. What, during the entire ])criod which 
might elapse between the expiration of the 
powers of one Chamber, and the formation of a 
new one, it would for the fLtiire be impossible 
to indulge us with tlie amenities of a state of 
siege by proclamation I During this entire interval 
the Government would lie reduced to employ the 
civil authorities and the ordinary courts of law 
for the purpose of securing obedience to the law ? 
Nothing more could be done if disturbances broke 
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out beyond sending a few regiments to the spot 1' 
Were we not paving the way for some future* 
Commune, if we disarmed the party of order to this 
extent ? General elections at regular interval*, 
regulated by the expiration of the time for which 
tlio deputies are chosen, did not cause much 
uneasiness, what did so were general elections in ' 
consequence of a dissolution, as happened on the 
IGtli May. 

All those who an’ogate to themselves the title 
of men of moderation, of Liberals, and who 
represent themselves as constituting the party of 
order, were clamorous for an exception to this 
third clause. If they obtained no other, this one 
exception at least must be granted to them. And 
in favour of whom ? Of the President who shortly 
before had prematurely dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies with the consent of the Senate. That 
act, which sends back the representatives to 
the sovereign people, empowers the President 
—who by the dissolution has become one 
of the parties to a great suit before the tribu¬ 
nal of national justice—to become dictator, at 
any rate until the long trial of that suit has been 
concluded. Is this merely inconsiderateness ? 

Is it due to want of foresight ? Or is it quite 
the contrary ? 

So long as the power of proclaiming the state of 
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^iege by simple decree lasted, the jury was not 
t 4 lly secured to us, for we only possessed the 
July and what are called onr “ natural ** judges at 
ii^ervals. But now that we possess that institu¬ 
tion continuously and without these grievous in¬ 
terruptions, it is important that it should be well 
• provided for, so as to secure capacity, character, 
and above all impartiality, that is, the cause 
of the institution of the jury is the presumption 
that a judge may be biassed. 

Every act regulating juries since they were 
first introduced has required that four different 
lists shall be made out. 1. A general list of 
all citizens legally liable to serve on a jury. 2. The 
annual list, extracting from the general list tlie 
names of those citizens who are liable to servo 
as jurors during that year. 3. The sessions 
list taken from the above-named annual li-i. 
4 The list of jurors summoned, extracted 
from the sessions list; that is to say, general 
list, annual list, sessions list, jury list, for 
each case. 

In 1848 it was enacted that all electors over 
thirty years of age should be entered on the 
general jury list. This was on the general 
principle that every citizen unless incapacitated 
has a right to take part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, just as he has a right, by electing 
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deputies to take part in the formation of ^thcf 
law and the government of the country. Law 
being the expression of the general will, it appoirs 
natural that each person who has a share *in 
the making of the law shall be liable to be called 
upon to punish those who refuse to submit 
to it. 

This principle is not beyond question. The 
right of voting is the only right inseparable from 
citizenship, beyond that it is only indispensable 
that all men should bo on an equality in the sight of 
the law. Duties therefore can bo, and should be 
so distributed as to conduce to the general interest. 
Briefly, tho right of trying one’s poors is a very 
doubtful one, that of being tried by one’s poors 
is not so. If there were an inherent right to sit 
on a jury, tho only course would to be select the 
juries for each case by lot from tho lists of electors. 
Something like this was proposed to the Assembly 
by tho Government of 1818; but so long ago 
as that the Assembly recognized that the only 
right existing was that of the accused person to 
bo tried rationally and justly, that is to say, before 
a competent, honest, impartial tribunal. The 
reporter made use of tho following words:— 
“ That sovereign power which belongs to a jury 
must only bo entrusted to men of sufiicient 
enlightenment and character to leave us no doubt 
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•that they will employ it prudently; men of suffi¬ 
cient enlightenment to be able to distinguish 
bdfcween the innocent and the guilty, of sufficient 
fiymness to remain untrammeled by impressions 
from without, or by the prejudices of party 
spirit, and to resist persuasion, and pity.” A 
magnificent programme indeed, but one impossible 
of complete realization. The duty of the legis¬ 
lator is to approach as closely as he can to such 
an ideal. Everything depends upon the method 
of drawing up the list for the year. What has to 
be done besides, is, so to speak, mechanical. 
Every elector of thirty years of ago, and not 
incapacitated, has his name entered on the list, 
and two ballots obtain the list of jurors liable 
to serve and the names of each actual juror out 
of the annual list. But the list of tho year cannot 
be drawn up according to an uudeviatiiig rule, oi 
by drawing names out of a ballot-box. A se¬ 
lection has to bo made, and very many names have 
to be struck out. This selection should be made 
without party-spirit, with tii, single object of 
inserting the names of enlightened and honourable 
men in the list. If tho authority to which the 
solution is entrusted bo‘ one which can be relied 
upon for impartiality and discretion, the law of the 
jury is a good one. What remains may have its 
own importance, but the fundamental point is 
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the one indicated. In it also lies the main difii-* 
culty. t 

The system to bo pursued, according to the act*of 
7th August, 1848, was as follows :—** The number 
of jurors to be provided for the annual list was 
divided among the various cantons in proportion 
to the numbers of jurors furnished by each ,to ‘ 
the general list. The prefect with his prefectoral 
council made this division. The jurors from each 
canton whoso names were to appear on the list 
for the year were nominated by a committee con¬ 
sisting of a mcTubor of the council-general who 
presided, a magistrate dr, pnLv) who was 

real president, with two menibers of the Municipal 
Council from each commune in the canton, 
especially nominated by that council, or wdth 
five members of the Municipal Council in those 
cantons which comprised only one single com¬ 
mune. The prefect then framed the annual jury 
list of the department by simply arranging the 
names which appeared on the cantonal lists 
in alphabetical order, without introducing any 
alteration whatever. 

The characteristics of this system were bad, the 
executive authority was absolutely excluded. 
The elective element had the chief, or to speak 
more ])roperly, the sole place. For both these 
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^reasons the Empire did not find it possible to 
laaiiitain this system. An act of 4th June, 1853, 
enacted that the list for the year should be drawn 
up in the manner following. The number of jurors 
is divided among the cantons by the prefect sitting 
in prefectoral council in proportion to the official 
• statement of population. For each canton a 
committee consisting of the magistrate as presi¬ 
dent, and all the mayors, draw up a preliminary 
list containing three times as many names as 
will form the contingent which the canton is to 
supply, and the final list for the arrondissement, 
as settled by a subsequent committee consisting 
of all the judges, is prepared like the district list 
for division by the prefect or sub-])refect. This 
commission was increased or diminished to the 
extent of one fourth tljo jurors assigned to eacU 
canton. 

The characteristic of this act is that it com¬ 
pletely excludes the electoral element. No man 
can appear on the final list whoso name is not 
on that drawn up for his cam on. Now the lists 
for the cantons were drawn up by a committee 
consisting of the magistrates (jugen depaiie) and of 
all the mayors; in other words, a committee of 
officials, for under the Empire the mayors were 
nominated by the Government, and need not be 
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members of the municipal council, they wore* 
therefore not elected magistrates. The committee 
of the arrondissement likewise includes officials 
only, since it consists of the magistrates under 
tlie presidency of the prefect or sub-prefect. Nor 
was it any safeguard that these judges are func¬ 
tionaries engaged in the administration of justice; * 
for independently of the fact that they are re¬ 
movable, their having to act under the presidency 
of iho prefect or sub-prefect reduced them to 
a secondary position. Hero then wo have the 
act of J8t8 reversed, and everything placed in 
the hands of the executive. The Goininitteo of 
the legislative l)ody j)roposed to replace the magis- 
trate.s by moruhers of the council-general in the 
committees of each aiTondissemont. This amend¬ 
ment was rejected. “If,” said M. Rouher, “the 
council of state has not appointed members who 
have been elected, the reason is that the law under 
discussion is one afTc'cting the administration of 
justice"; what was requisite was that it should be 
framed under conditions of stability and of vigour; 
the political element, which is always subject to 
agitation and change, ought not therefore to be 
allowed to enter into it.” To say that politics are 
excluded from the commissions over which the 
Government is absolute master is a mere farce. 
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!N'or is it less ridiculous to base the objections to 
members of a council-general upon a political 
chlracter, which neither in law or in fact belongs 
to/hem. But at that time men were not nice as 
to the arguments th(^y made use of, above all 
when addressing the legislative body. 

• yiie unquestionable merit of the act of the 21st 
November, 1872, w’as that it excluded the direct 
agents of the Government from any share in 
making out the annual lists. M. Dufaurc, who 
drafted this act, agreed to the introduction of tho 
elective clement which the Empire had banisluHl; 
but instead of resorting to this alone, he entrusted 
so considcjrablo a share to tho magistracy, that 
the introduction of the elective principle was 
virtually dcsti^oyed. Ilis plan, which tho Assembly 
adopted, borrows from the act of 1851 the 
drawing up of a preparatory list, and tho right 
of the commission to increase or diminisli tho 
number of jurors allotted to each canton by ono 
fourth. This commission is even empowered to 
enter jurors on the final list win.so names had not 
been included in tho preliminary lists, with the 
restriction that these names shall not amount to 
more than one fourth of 'the number allotted to 
the canton. The committees for the cantons 
consist of the magistrate as president, his 
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assistants, and of the mayors of all the com¬ 
munes. The mayors form the elective element; 
even in the case of a mayor of a principal city,^or 
they are always selected from among the number 
of the Municipal Council. The committee for an 
arrondissem(?nt is composed of the members of 
the council-general, the magistrates, with Jthe* 
president of the civil tribunal as president. This 
constitution was keenly attaekcKl during the dis¬ 
cussion. It was pointed out that in 1872 the 
entire ])o\ver had been conferred upon the judicial 
element in the committee, as in 1818 it had been 
conh’rtx'd upon the elective, and in 185d upon the 
Government element. The character of the law 
is not really altered, although the judicial element 
does not pn'pouderate in the committee of the 
canton, for the coniinittec of the canton only per¬ 
forms preliminary work; and, according to the 
situal ion of the canton and the number of communes 
in it, it is sometimes in a minority and sometimes 
ill a majority, the juror is really elected by the 
committ(‘e of the arrondisserneiit. In that coin- 
iniiteothe magistrates not only preponderate but 
also preside; so that in reality, recording their 
vote*s ill the chief towns, under the eye of the 
president of the tribunal, and in the close vicinity 
of the Prociirour of the Republic, who is at their 
head, they have the list absolutely in their own 
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• hands. The act makes provision that the 
^President of the tribunal shall have a casting 
Tbte, blit this casting vote is not needed by 
lym, for he preponderates in the commission 
b}' his mere presence. It might b(> said that tho 
members of tho council-gen oral are there only as 
» a matter of form, 

M. Leprre, speaking in the namo of the Jioft, 
called for a return to tho system of 1818, but in 
vain. IMie Chamber, at tho reipiost of the (.^lian- 
cellor, consented that th(‘ nomination of jurors 
should rest with the iiiagistratuiv. M. ilertuulil 
declared, but to no purjioso, that this was a 
baneful jirivilege. Of tlie thrtio stages in a 
criminal jirosecutiou, tbe preliminary examination, 
the conviction, the sentence, the first ami tho last 
devolve upon tho magistrates; ami it is not in 
accord with either justicn.* or riiasoii tliat tl»< y 
should also be oinjiow'erod to select the jurors who 
are to pj-ononnee the veu’diet. In short, tho act 
of 187i2 is prefiTablo to that of tlio Empire, but 
it calls fur an essmitial refoi n in the direction of 
libertv. 

When the Assembly pass(‘d an act (that of 
21st Decernher, 1871,) to regulate the procedure 
in tho election of thi' judges for tribunals of 
commerce, a question of principle came before it 
for solution. Have tradiTs tbe right to elect 
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their O'wn judges ? The reply, as in the discus¬ 
sion on jury law, was that traders, and in general 
all litigants, have one right—that of justice?, 
administered by competent, upright, and impartial 
judges. It is, liowever, noteworthy that the 
parallel between litigants at common law and 
litigants before a tribunal of commerce is inexact; 
for in the last-mentioned case it is not so much 
a (jucstion of deciding between right and wrong 
as of the interpretation of the conditions of a 
contract. 

The legislation of 1807 [daeed tho selection of 
judges in commercial eases in tho hands of tho 
“notables commeryaiits,” who were designated 
by tho prefect under tlic' autlioi’ity of tho j^linister 
of the Interior, for wliom a ^Minister of (.Com¬ 
merce was afterwai’ds substituted. In I8 t8 tho 
institution of “ notables corninoryants ** had ceased 
to exist, and tho judges W(Te elected directly by 
the whole body of licensed traders. The Emjiiro 
restored tho act of 1807, In 1871 the govern¬ 
ment proposed to revive the act of 1848, with but 
few alterations. The commission thought that 
good judges would not be obtained by direct 
voting. Tho number of liccncees is too great, 
there are a hundred thousand in Paris; the elec¬ 
tions would become political, and the interests of 
yomnierce, which the legislation ought specially 
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*to keep in view', W'oiild be sacrificed. Holders 
of licences of the first class, who are tho best 
educated, w'ould find themselves overwhelmed by 
tli£i number of licencees of the seventh and eighth 
class, who would virtually have the election in 
their hands; two figures will suffice to prove 
•this. In 1871 there were 20,000 licences of the 
first class, and 250,000 of the seventh. The coni- 
inission for this reason gave up direct universal 
suffrage, and decided to entrust tho selection of 
the judges to a small number of electors taken 
from among tho traders, as had been done in 1807. 
But tho drawing up of the list of these electors 
was entrusted to a commission composed almost 
exclusively of traders, who had boon eloctod to 
fill some post, for example, as members of tho 
tribunal of commerce, or of tho chamber of com¬ 
merce, or council of experts, with tho addition 
of three members of tho council-general, and of 
the mayor of tlio chief town. The govcnimont 
gave up its origiiuil proposal, adopted this sug¬ 
gestion, and the Assembly conurmed it by vote. 
M. Magnin and M. Tirard opposed tho funda¬ 
mental principle of tho bill. “ You separate tlio 
traders into two classes,’* said M. Maguiii; “on 
one side you place those who are fit to choose 
their ow'ii judges, on the other side those who are 
unfit.” This principle is indeed open to discus- 
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sion, but tbo Chamber would not recognize the* 
right of traders to elect their judges, just as, or 
another occasion, it would not recognize the riglit 
of electors to be jurors. In both cases recourse 
was laid to the ci’eation of a commission invested 
witli (de(;toral fuiictions. In the latter case the 
coinrnittoo was better constituted than in the' 
former, and practically it may be said of the one 
and the other, that the worth of the committee is 
the worth of the enactment. 


The act on recruiting for tlie army was not 
voted until the 27t]i July, for two months 

had been consumed in (li>cussing it, and the com- 
niitteo had spent no loss than fourteen months in 
elaborating it. It consists of eighty articles, some 
of them of iIkj gi’eah'st importance'. It was no 
longer a quest ion of some fresh modifieatioii of the 
act of tlie 10th March, 1818, an act which formed 
the basis of the one of 18J2, and of all that have 
succeeded it. Drawing by lot, and the jmrehase 
of substitutes, were now replaced by compulsory 
personal service : a revolution at once in our army, 
and in our habits. 


Some lew supporters of the lot still remained: 
substitution could claim a larger, but still not a 
great number. But these defenders of the old 
routine were much discouraged, and felt themselves 
beaten beforehand. Although that proportion of 
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contingent of each year, which should be 
required for military duty, was deteriniuod by lot, 
and the contract between the substitute and the 
conscript whom ho replaced, was purely volim- 
tar}', ami conscqiu’ntly confoi’inable to tlio wishes 
of both parties, such an arrangement was too 
* nmch opposed to the principle of equality to last 
for any length of time together with universal 
suffrage. A more telling and more pressing 
reason was that Prussia had just beaten ns; with 
her military service is conquilsory, and we adopted 
the weapon which sho had em[)loyed against us. 
The act of 1855 had struck a decisive blow at 
substitution by creating a relief-from-scrvico fund 
which had filled the French army with mercenaries. 
T]n^ difficulty was, not to enact that personal 
service should be obligatory, but to oiganize it, 
and that difficulty was considerable. 

Two systems presented thernsolv^es ; some per¬ 
sons advocated a term of eight years* active 
service in the army; with, as a consequence, 
many cases of ('xemption and Toleaso from service; 
for no one could dream of pcrmancntlj'' embodying 
the entire contingent of sov(3n clasK(?s; others 
would not consent to more than a three years* 
term of active service. On the one side and on 
the other were to bo found sound reasons, high 
authority, and remarkable obstinacy. 
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M. Thiers had advocated eight years, or at the 
very shortest seven years. General Changarnic|r, 
General Diicrot, and the majority of military men 
agreed with liim in preferring, if not this exact 
term, at least a long period of sendee. 

Tlie short term of service was advocated by 
Generals Trochu, Giiilleinaut, and Billot, and tiie 
authority of General Lainoriciero could also be 
advanced in its favour. 

Th(*ir arguments were of two kinds; some were 
exclusively military, others of a political character. 
Tlio profession of arms can be very well learned 
in six months in the case of an infantry soldier, 
and in one y(*ar in that of some special branches 
of the service; a soldii'r in his s(‘Cond year is a 
good soldier; in his third year he is an excellent- 
soldier. If he is kept long(‘r he begins to feel a 
dislike to the service. With a three years’ term 
each entire class of recruits may be kept in 
active service, and then you have a reserve con¬ 
sisting of soldiers thoroughly trained, and all 
e(|ually serviceable, while under the other system 
the reserve, composed of men who are not suf- 
ficientl}" instructed and dialled, is completely 
sacrificed. To these military argiiincnts, wore 
added others based upon political and social con¬ 
siderations. It is a glaring inconsistency and a 
breach of all the laws of equality to proclaim the 
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pryiciplo tliat military service shall be personal 
npd compulsory, and tht3n practically to divide the 
classes into two portions, one part to bo sub¬ 
jected tlirough a long series of years to all tlio 
duties of military service, to bo removed from 
family and business life, prevented from mairying, 
hmdered froni selecting or preparing for any civil 
career; while the otliers arc at once, or almost at 
once, S(‘nt back to their homes, and though liable 
to recall in case of war, remain in the enjoyment 
of all tliolil)ertiesaTid rights of citizens. In order 
to establish so wide and so inequitable a division 
among young men of the same class, it will ho 
necessary to have recourses on the one hand, to 
the lottery, which will bo almost tantamount 
to re-establishing the coniScri])tion, inasmucli as 
good numbers and bad numbers will once nu.io 
exist; and, on the other to resort to an OTitiro 
system of exemptions and pcTinissions, which will 
render the law illusory iii the case of favoured 
persons, and friends of thof« in power, and thus 
tend to destroy its moral eOect. Those reasons, 
and others which it is not neetjssary to repeat 
here, produced a great effect upon the Republican 
portion of the Assc^rably. 

The reply to them was as follows;— 

True, a soldier’s business can be quickly learned. 
An intelligent man does not require rwen so much 
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as six TTionths thoroughly to master his drill. IJut 
a man who only knows his drill may be a good 
National guard, he is not a soldier. A soldier is 
a man inun^d to discipline, to the point of obeying 
it naturally, and without effort; he bears priva¬ 
tion and fjitiguo; he bravos dangci’, nay, in action 
he courts it; and, what is more difficult and 
more heroic, he awaits danger without trembling, 
jnotionloss and alone. Such a soldier is not made 
in six months, nor yet in twelve. It will take 
years thus tf) train his will, to strengthen his 
muscles, to inspire his courage. Nothing but 
lime, hanlsliip, life in common with hivS comrades, 
the trooj)er’s wandering life, triins[)Ianted from 
garrison to garrison, can transform the clumsy 
ignorant peasant, attached to his village and to 
his routine, into an alert and active soldier, full 
of honour and vigour, holding “ the roligioji 
of the flag,” and looking upon liis regiment as a. 
Jamily. 

^l. ^I’hiers was never tired of repeating, that, 
however numbers may contribute to success, moral 
wtirth contributes more efficaciously, and more 
surely. A small army of good soldiers well com¬ 
manded, is worth more than a great crowd of indis- 
ferent soldiers wlio can neither obey, nor stand fire 
and fatigue ; and a veteran soldier equally incapable 
of advancing without orders and of retreating 
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witl^out leave, is prefemble to a man whose un¬ 
disciplined countimpels him to inopportune 
acts of daring, and who may endanger the army as 
well as himself. “ The strength of an army,’* said 
M. Thiers, “ lies in its solidity and its cohesion. 
The men must be ‘ knit together ’ said the Duke 
^d’Atimalc; it was the phrase of a soldier and a 
commander. 

“ If three years’ service not enough to turn 
out a soldier, still less is it enough to turn out a 
sub-officer. We shall always have officers, for we 
have good schools and sound laws which secure 
their position to the officers, and give them a 
career. A good cadre of sub-officers is more diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, bociniso tbe sub-officers have neither 
security in their posit.ion norlibiTty in tluar mode 
of life, nor have they sufficient pay, considera¬ 
tion, and honours in j>roportion to tlieii* services. 
Yet there cannot be a good army without, good 
snb-officers. They are essential in order to make 
good soldiers, and when th(’y have made them, are 
still essential to uphold aiid (Jiroct them. They 
are indispensably necessary for the reserve, and 
as instructors, guides, examples. Perhaps a ser¬ 
geant, or even a sergeant-major may be made 
in three years, but,” said Tliicrs, “ what will 
be the good of having made him, if so soon as he 
is trained and promoted he leaves us ? ” 
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On this question he was intractable. It was his 
belief that if the term of service were shortened 
the securitj of France would be endangered. 
He maintained that war, or at least successful war, 
liad never been made with recruits. The example 
of tlie German Landwehr notwithstanding, ho 
had no belief, or very little, in the utility of •re¬ 
serves. lie saw this great difference between our 
army of resenwo, and that of our neighbours, that 
with us the roservo men are quite unacquainted 
with their officers, up to the opening of the 
campaign, while the German officers, owing to the 
continued existence of srignorial aiitliorilv, are 
to their soldiers recognized chiefs. He was 
})ersuadcd that if on the breaking out of a w ar the 
reserve's wxu’o called out, the whole of the fresh 
men would have to be left in their depots to be 
drilK'd, and that it w’ould imperil the steadiness 
of tlie regiments of the active army if they were 
lira ft ed into it. 

All this complicated organization, an imperfect 
imitation of the German system, seemed to him to be 
at once of little worth and very costly. The millions 
thus expended, ho maintained, w'ould liave been 
far better employed in reinforcing the active 
army, either by improving its conditions or in¬ 
creasing its eflectivo strength. While the bill 
vras under consideration not a day passed without 
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his seeing some member of the Committee, that 
lie^might bring him over to his ideas. Again and 
again he spoke at the sittings of the Committee, 
and each time he adduced fresh arguments, and 
wlion ho liiul not carried his points, came away 
full of fresh regrets. He obtained nt'ilher tho 
"cig^it years' term, which indeed lie did not vcmturo 
to propose, although, as ho said, it was the tra¬ 
ditional figure and the one whicli had given us 
our best armies, nor yet tho seven years, for which 
he fought hard. Mo at last brought tho Committee 
to declare by a majority for five years, a majo¬ 
rity it is true, of only one vote, but it seemed 
to lift a great weight from off him. “ It is far 
enougli from my ideal,” said he, “ but with five 
years’ service we shall have two, or possibly evcai 
three years* classes ready for service, and am’ 
shall be able to form g<iod cadres.” He pledgt’d 
himself to the Committee*, to supjiort the proposal, 
and h(* did support it ; in fact, wliile docl.'iring 
each time that it was a and that h:ul lie 

had his own way ho would hav(5 taken seven or 
even eight contingents of 100,000 men each. To 
the last moment the vote,was doubtful, notwith¬ 
standing his effoi*ts, and the apjicals of General 
Changarnier, who told tlie Committee “not to 
abate one single hour.” Finally, having for the 
hist time repeated all his arguments, (pioted his 
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ailtliorities, and corrected miscalculations,^ M. 
Thiers brought forward the question of his conti¬ 
nuing to govern. And when cries of “ You have 
no right to do it! You cannot resign ! France 
]ias need of you,” vrere heard on all hands,—he 
made this firm reply,— 

“We are all free hero, I as much as you, and' 
1 ought to be more so, for I bear a crushing re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“ If tlie act is a bad one, in two or three years 
you will have a right to blame me, as you have had 
a right to blame those who so lightly declared war. 

“ I take iny stand u])on that. I declare to 
you that I shall leave this ClianiluT deeply dis- 
t n'ssed if vou do not vote for five years. 1 add 
that I could not acce]>t the responsibility of 
carrying out the act {r.rrlamnfions^ ond inurmnrs), 

“ You must take this declaration as you think 
fit; it was my duty, iind within my right to 
make it to you.” 

It is difficult without having witnessed it to 
form an idea of the excitement to which these 
words gave rise. This military question had been 
suddenly transformed into a political one. A 
division was taken upon an amendment of General 
Chareton, who proposed to reduce the term to four 
years. It was lost by 477 votes to 56. There 
were 192 members who did not vote. 
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TJiis was a personal triumph for M. Thiors, but 
it ^was bought very dear. Ho had the pain of 
perceiving as time wont on how unpopular the five 
years’ service was. In IS76 and 1877, many 
bills, originated by private members, proposed a 
retuni to the ttTiii of three years. At that t ime, 
“^httugh not exactly ill, ho was enfeebled; his mind 
was always clear and bold, but his voice was 
gone, and be could no longer hope to make him¬ 


self heard in a building which 


was deficient in 


acoustic (juality, and by an Assembly which would 


have listened to him with the deepest personal 


respect, but with real hostility to his doctrine. 


A week before his death ho said to M. Jules 


Simon, “ I shall speak but once more; that 
shall be to oppose the reduction of the term of 
active service in the army, J will do it, wen^ ! 
to die in the tribune. 1 owe that to my country 
Some months before, when M. Jules Simon was 


in the Ministry, lie had asked him, in discussing 
the same subject, if ho wouM consent to read a 
s])eech for him, as lie had once l^eforo done. “ I 
am aware,” said he, “ that it is contrary to custom, 
but it is not contrary to rjile. Th(*y will j>erhaps 
allow me this privilege, and then 1 shall be able 
to say everything.” 

We have just seen under what conditions the 
act of 1872 was carried; wc will now give a 
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sliort abstract of its provisions as the debate left* ‘ 
them. 

Personal military service is due from every 
Frenchman, and ho is liable to be called out from 
tin? ago of twenty years to that of forty. 

»Substitution is suppressed. Exchange of num¬ 
bers is sanctioned only between brothers. ' 

The oiitiro term of militaiy service is subdi¬ 
vided as follows:—Five years in aclive service, 
four years in the army reserve, five years in the 
territorial army, six years in the territorial army 
rcs(Tve. 

Each conting(‘Tit is therefore incorporated com- 
l)Ietely into the army for aclive s(Tvic(‘, and I'emaina 
thei’e five years, aftm’wards passing successively 
into the army reserve and into the territorial 
army. 

There are in the army 120,000 men independent 
of the levies. Tliis number comprises officers, 
gensdarmes, cidistcd men, &c. Each class con¬ 
sists of about 300,000 men, of whom not more 
than one-half, say 150,000 men, are fit for service. 
The latter number multiplied by five makes 
750,000 men, and gives us, with the 120,000 just 
mentioned, an active army of 870,000 men. It is 
impossible in the state of our finances, dangerous 
to national labour, and, it would appear, needless 
for the defence of the country, to keep up so 
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•Jteirge an army in time of peace. It tlioreforo has 
been* resolved to separate each class into two 
eqifal divisions; of these one is to remain five 
years in the services, and the other, without ceas¬ 
ing to form part of the active army, and while 
liable to recall to the ranks should war break 
dfiiut^is sent home with indefinite leave of absence, 
and can there exercise all the rights of citi/iOn- 
ship, the right of voting and the right of con¬ 
tracting marriage. The division between these 
two parts of a same class, so un(*qually treated, is 
made by drawing lots. Thus the active army 
consists of 870,000 men, but according to the 
teriOvS of the act, there cannot in time of peace bo 
a larger number of men on active service than the 
120,000 ])ermanent soldicTs, the 150,000 men of 
the class last called ont, and 75,000 men for each 
of the pnwious classes, giving a total of 570,000 
men. Even this miinbiT is practically rcMluctH], 
for as General Troohu said, in the discussion, 
“ Jt is understood that wo are a ked for five years, 
in order that four may be takrm from us.” In 
fact, partly to decrease the severity of the enact¬ 
ment, and partly to reduce the charges on the 
Treasury, the men of the 'first part of the class 
are sent homo with indefinite leave of absence 
after liaving served for three years, and for similar 
reasons the men of the second division who might 
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legally be kepi a year are only detained six mouths.. 
Oonsequently, all deductions made, we keep up 
an active array of 490,000 men during six months, 
and only 420,000 men during the other six 
months. On a war footing the entire strength 
of the active army and of the reserve would amount 
to not less than 1,470,000 men drawn from niup 
classes, which, added to the eleven classes of the 
tciTitorial army, and of the* second reserve, would 
appear to represent 000,000 of fighting men, 
but many reductions would have to be made. It 
is not to be expected that more than eight classes 
could be placed in the field; the vacancies oc¬ 
casioned by sickness and d(‘aths must be deducted, 
and the propewtiou of these vacancies increases 
ra[)idly, as oarli<T classes are calhul out. This 
organization, which dates from the close of 1872, 
«and which the country has resolutely kept up 
for five years, secures iis, wo are entitled to 
assert, a very formidable military force, both 
active and reserve. 

Jn the debate M. Keller maintained that the total 
Tiuniber in each class did not reach 800,000 men, 
and he ipioted years in which it had fallen much 
below those figures. An incident enlivened 
this necessarily dry discussion. M. Keller had 
just quoted the large figure of the class of 1868. 
“That,” he said, “does honour to the second 
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••Republic.” During the laugh which followed, M. 
Grefy, who was in the chair, whispered a few 
wdrds to the speaker, and M. Keller resumed 
with a pleasant air, “ 'Fho President promises mo 
that the third shall be equally successful.” Tin’s 
time the hilarity w\as general. Yet the remark 
• had really a serious side, the debased morals which 
w’ere int roduced by the Empire are among the chief 
causes w hich have retarded the growth of the popu¬ 
lation. The bad years referred to by . Keller, cor¬ 
respond to tlio years of cholera, fauiino, war. Wo 
shall not indeed have 1100,000 nieii in 1890 I in 
ordinary limes that figure is always exceeded. Only 
tlie lialf of a class is reckoned available, allowing for 
young men unfit for military service, from bodily 
infirmities, or insufficient heiglit, those who are 
already mdisted and are included among the 
120,000 permanent soldiers, and those who are 
exempted. Postponements in calling out men do 
not count as a diminution of the effective force, for 
their result is the transfer of jr»en from one class 
to another, so that the effect is ( pial. 

The question of exom])tioiis is, in some sense, 
a corollary of the main que-stion of the term of 
active service. The total luinibor being deter¬ 
mined by what the budget will bear, this question 
reduces itself to a decision between reaching that 
number, by taking fewer soldiers from each class 
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for a longer form of years, or more soldiers for sf» 
shorter t erni. In other words, if the army is to coi}- 
sist under all circumstances of 500,000 men, not 
more than 100,000 men should be taken if they are 
kept five years, while if they are only kept three 
years 170,000 men should be taken. As a result, 
tliose who restrict the term of service, restrict, at 
the same time, the number of ex(jmptions. It is 
maintained that this is an advantaiiife, since the 
action of the law is thus rendered more vigorous, 
more equitable and more in accordance with the 
principle from which it is derivcMl. 

The five years’ tcTin having juTvailed, the cases 
of exemption admitted by the Act ,are rather 
numerous. (^.'rtaiu relaxations which are not 
exem]itions but only facilities are also introduced. 
All these departures from the rigour of the prin- 
ci])les of the act concern four classes of young 
men; those upon whom families are depen¬ 
dent; tlu»se wlio in their profession render impor¬ 
tant services to the State and cannot be taken 
from tlieir callings without injury to the public 
interests ; those intending to pursue the liberal 
professions ; and lastly, those operatives who could 
not bo at once removed from their workshops or 
])laces of business without serious inconvenience. 
Tho Assembly, in granting these modifications, 
yielded in the case of those who have to support 
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•farniUos, to the interests of humanity; to <<he good 
o€ the State in the case of professors, minis¬ 
ters of I’eligion of various dtmominations, and 
students of theology; and finally, in the case of 
aspirants to liberal professions, manufacturers, 
foremen, traders, to a desire to avoid ronderiiig the 
• .let,odious, and to the very pressing necessity of 
not injuring national education and labour. It was 
well said, that in order to make an army we must 
not unmake the nation. 

Those who support families, professors, ami 
students of theology, are the only edasses to whom 
exemptions, ju'operly so ealh'd, are gi’ant(*d ; the 
others receive eitlier ])ostponcmeiits of their sum¬ 
mons, which may be renewed from year to yc'ar 
till tlio ag(i of twenty-four years, or leave to enlist 
themselves for one year voluntarily before the 
class to wliicb ibe^y belong is called out. 

These regulations, which were nivjuestionably 
sevt'TV, have been keenly criticized. 

The y(‘ar of voluntary service co].'‘itiit.cs a r(‘al 
favour, since the eidisted voluiitewr escapes the 
drawing by lot, and the chance of remaining five 
years in the service. This favour is not givcui 
arbitrarily, it must be won arid indeed paid for. 
The objects of it produce a diploma or a certificate 
that they have finished their studios; they pass an 
examinatiom, equip themselves at their own expense, 
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and pass an entire year in a regiment. At the 
expiration of their year of service they undergo 
another examination, and may be retained in the 
corps for a second year, at the discretion of the 
colonel, if they do not pass ; or oven, in very grave 
cases, placed by order of the Minister among those 
in the first category of the effective force, .and' 
consequently liable to the five years* term of 
service. 

It was objected that military service was 
thereby transformed into a penalty, which might 
have to be undergone. The Assembly tunied a deaf 
ear to these com[»laints. Not only the volunteers 
for one year, but also the young soldiers, who, 
having drawn good numbcTs, have but one year 
of service, must ])ass an examination before their 
discharge, and if they arc bad soldiers, or have 
not learned to read and write, they are kept with 
th(^ regiment. 

Far from blaming this regulation (Clause 41), 
wo think it does great honour to the act of 27th 
July, 1872. It must be taken together with Clause 
09, which is as follow^s: “ Young men called out to 
join the army under the present act receive in 
their regiiiicuts and according to their rank the 
instruction prescribed by the Minister of War, 
in addition to the training necessary for the 
service.’* 
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Thus these young men receive instruction; and if 
a£ the end of one year tlioy have not learned to read 
and write, they are kept with the corps for a 
second year. This is compulsory education, 
wi’itten for the second time upon the French statute 
^book, it having been originally adopted in the 
act*of 1841, regulating the employment of chil¬ 
dren in factories. It is invariably rejected when 
presented in its proper form; it has always 
found acceptance 'vvlien presented as an inci¬ 
dental feature of a military or an industrial 
enactment. 

This idea of iruiking the army one great school 
recurred again and again during tlie debate. M. 
d*Aiidriffct Pasquier, speaking of the army recruit¬ 
ing bill, long before it was brought in, stjihd 
that military service w^ould bo made compulsory, 
and that the army would becomo a school at 
once of authority and of equality. This idea 
is both elevated and jusK Dur sons, called 
together under our flag to perform duties in 
common and meet common perils, ought to 
learn to estimate one .another at their several 


wortli, independently of all social prijudices or 
conventionalities, and to owe submission only to 
the natural supenority conffTred by age, talents, 
or service ; they ought also during their term of 


service to acquire instruction, or 
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which they liavc received. Two things are needful, 
tliufc tljo army contribute to the sjn-ead of edi^ca- 
tioii, and that education contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of our army. 

No entirely illiterate man is likely to make a 
good soldier. “ How can w e teach our recruits,” 
saidCeneral Guillemaut, “ to Tinderstand, compare 
and measure distances, ami nianag(^ their arms 
rightly, if one fourth of them do not know how to 
read or write, .and the other iliroe-fourths hardly 
know what a kilometer is ? How can w'u train our 
cavalry to reconnoilre accurately, if half the men 
are incapabUf of readiiig a map, or noting the 
rojids, bridges, railways, valhys, or inountaiiis ? ” 
And it might also be a^ked, h()w can patriotism, 
honour, duly, be h'arned by half-civilized men ? 
Ceui'ral Troelm said, and very wisely, “ To make 
an ai'iny, we must reinak(i the nalioji.” (General 
Jjadniirault also remarked, “Tlie Prussian system 
lias succeeded, becjause there were in the spirit and 
ill the life of the nation the jirinciples and bases 
of education, bv wliicli alone noble sentiments are 
dovelopt'd. For this rcasou w o say, that the ques¬ 
tion is l(nss that of the number of months or years 
dui’ing w'liieh our young men shall be kept in 
the service, than that of the education, and the 
mind of the nation. 

Prussia understood all this thoroughly after 
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Veni^! Stein reorganized the administration, Sharn- 
horst reorganized the army, Humboldt reorga¬ 
nized the system of teaching, and Ficlite the 
philosopher went through the various towns and 
provinces, waking up honour and patriotism 
by his glowing orations, but above all preaching a 
‘ftjfWin in the education of the nation. In 1872 
wo set ourst'lves to follow in the footsteps of 
Sharnhorst: we ought also to have imitated 
Humboldt and Fichte. Austrian patriots said 
to ]\I. flules Simon when ho travelled through 
Austria atler Siidowa, “It is the schbolmaster 
who has beaten us.” 


No man insisted more strongly tlian (umeral 
Trochu on tlie necessity of instruction in the 
army, and by the army. “ Notliiiig is being 
done in this direction,” said he. “ Everything you 
are asking for is being done,” was tlie reply 

(k'lieral de Cisstn'and M. Thitu’s. The discussion 

•> 

was brisk and warm; it is to ])o found in tlio 
report of the sitting of Juno 0th. 

(Inieral Trochu. “ With t(. * exception of the 
ordinary daily fatigue parlies, and of certain 
baiTack duties for which small bodies of men 


can be detailed, no uocupatiun is pursued in 
common except military drill. 

“ Of those exercises which ought to take 
place every day, and into which it is so inisy 
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to introduce emulation, such as gymnastics for* 
which no apparatus is requisite, races, wrestlipg, 
leapiiig-matclies, there are, generally speaking 
none. 

General de Oisney, “ Yes, there are.” 

General Trochn. “ The construction of earth¬ 


works, which would teach every soldier to handle 
the pick and the shovel, and render it possible 
for our infantry to throw up entrenchments 
quickly in time of war, is not practised.” 

General de tV.s\s*ry. “ Yes, it is.” 

General. Trochn. “ If the officers held meetings, 


at which the men would be instructed in their 


duty to their country, their duties towards them¬ 
selves, and the greatness of their mission. . . 

General do Ci'^aey. ” I beg your pardon, such 
meetings are held every day.” 

General Trochn. “ ]\reetings in which the men 
might bo told the history of their own regi¬ 
ments, the feats of war in which they have borne 
a part, and gained distinction, with the names 
which ought to bo traditions;—these are never 
thought of. 

“ At Grenoble I found that in the thirty-sixth 
of the line, commanded by Colonel, now General 
Champion, almost all the men could read. My 
astonishment was great. I inquired, how so 
many men had been taught to read at once. 
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‘Well, it was by tbe methods which I am con- 
stajitly urging; by w^ork, and by emulation intro¬ 
duced into that work.* 

“ The colonel conceived the idea of appointing 
each man among his soldiers who could read, 
monitor, and teacher of reading, to one or two 
niiterato soldiers. The lessons were given in the 
barrack-rooms, the men .sitting on their beds, tho 
monitor with his pupils round him; each monitor 
teaching in any manner which suggested itself to 
his mind. 

“I have seen this regimental school for mutual 
instruction at work.** 

Grucral de “ This is now done daily in 

every regiment. 

M. Thiers. “ Everywhere! We have tlie reports 
from tho colonels.” 

General Trochu spoke of tho army wdiich i 
had known, M. Tliiers and General Cissey of tho 
army which tliey had just made. 

M. Thiers, in tho sitting oftlic 12th June, dwelt 
upon the results which had i ru obtained, and if 
anything can componsato us for keeping a force 
of 400,000 men under arms in time of peace, 
and for tho gi’eater misfortune that 75,000 men 
in the flower of tlioir youth are annually with¬ 
drawn for five years from agiiculturc and industry, 
these details will do so. 
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M. Thlrrs, “ Are our regiments at the present 
day the most edifying portion of our populatiqir? 
No, no, they do not deserve to be so spoken of here, 
but they are admirable schools. Are you aivare 
of what is occurring at tlie present day, thanks to 
tlie energy of OJir officers and sub-officers ? After 
four or five months every class which is embodied * 
is able to read and write, and ifs members have all 
been taught in the regiment. This has been now 
done for fifteen months. Some of the colonels 
write to me, ‘ Out of all the men avIio liave spent 
four or live mouths in mv reeiment tluTO is not 


one unable to read ’ {:<fro}Hj 




fortion). 

“ Furf-lier, our t)ffi(?ers are paying attention to 
their own instruction. This is the one thing 
which occupies tlioju, and I have recently I’eeeived 
a letter from one of our coloru'ls, containing these 
noble words:— 

“ ‘ It is no longer the fever of advancement 
that consumes us, it is the fever of rehabilitation.* 

“And be means by rehabilitation nothing foolish, 
but the grand aim of restoring to France the rank 
wdiicli she formcrlv held, and from which it is 
now souglit to depose her, owing to misfortunes, 
which will, however, I trust, prove to be but 
temporary.” 

What had boon for fifteen months done by order 
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Thiers and General de Cissoy was for the 
future to be carried on under leg*al sanction, 
section 41 and section C9 imposing upon com¬ 
manding ofRcers the duty of instinicting their 
men, and furnishing the men with substantial 
motives for accpiiniig instruction. Yet these 
“ fwa clauses are not enough. They do not 
punisli indolence on the part of the men, or negli¬ 
gence on that of their superioi's with sullicicuit 
severity. They leave too much to bo settled by 
regulations and oflicial letters. 

It is perfectly true that it is impossible to 
provide for everythijig in an Act of Parliament; 
but in France wo are too much afraid of enter¬ 


ing into details; the practice in Germany and 
England is different, and it leads to good results. 


If the JMiuistor of War and Ins oflicials fall into 


a dull routine, tlie bright flaino lighted in 1872 
must go out. Perseverance is of all virtues tho 
luost ditlicult to practise; it does not go alone, 
and the law ought to guard against backsliding. 
Almost all the young soldiers have been labourers 
in tho workshop or tho field before joining tbeir 
regiments; fortunately for tliemselvcs, they are 
accustomed to work fen hours a day, and only 
to rest on the Sunday. I’his habit they should 
not be allowed to lose. If tliey go tired to tbeir 
beds every night, they will not want to stay 
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out.. It is idleness which is hard and destructive,' 
not occupation. They will soon come to take a 
pride in their own progress; and will but like the 
regiment and regimental life the better if their 
time is fully occupied by useful work. The 
superiority of the sailor in war is owing to his 
hard work on ship-board; the responsibility 
which falls on each separate man, and the con¬ 
stant presence of danger. The act contains only 
two educational clauses,—an entire code was 
required. 

A closer connexion between their military 
instruction and the men’s previous education 
was also recpiired; of the primary school, the 
school for adults, and the regimental school, 
should have been made one well-organized whole. 
IFiider the Empire one part of tlie opposition 
])roposed to diminish the term of .active military 
service, by constituting reserves, kept up to the 
mark by frequent reviews, and by repeated drills 
during the year. The motive of this party was 
doubtless to render France invincible at home, 
while removing from the Government both the 
means and the temptation of beginning an 
olTonsive war. The members of it felt themselves 
in the hands of adventurers who were at once 
imprudent and incompetent, and, while they 
did not foresee the invasion, and the disasters 
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4hat^accompanied and followed it, tlioy dreaded 
from hour to hour that France would embark in 
some ill-fated enterprise; even if the war were to 
be successful they would have none of it, A 
peace, a long peace, was their ideal, their passion. 
They said, and said rightly, that children can loam 
• di’ili more easily than gi'own men, and will take 
more pleasure in it, and if the institution of cadet 
schools were borrowed from Switzerland and 
extended, every Fronchinan might at twenty have 
learned w'ithont loss of time, and so thoroughly 
as never to forget them, what is taught liim in 
the regiment between twenty and twenty-five, 
at tlie cost of so much sacrilico of money, 
of hands lost to agriculture and manufactures, 
and of a very undesiriiblo postponement of 
nnarriage. It was objected to them then, as i* 
was objected afterwards in the discussion of J872, 
to the advocates of a three years* term, that drill 
is not cvorytln'ng; that it takes little time to 
learn; but that on the other' hand it requires a 
long time for a soldier to acip'ire the supremely 
necessary habit of respect for discipline, and 
contempt of danger. The answer was, however 
ready, that even these may be more thoroughly 
learnt, and will take a firmer hold if apprentice¬ 
ship to them begins early. The first Empire had 
received certain colleges which were monasteries, 
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or as Monseigiiour Dupanloup would have said) 
minor seiuinarics, and had made barracks of them. 
“ This is all very good,” said M. Thiers, “ and 
very serviceable for public schools [Lycecs)^ there 
the mind takes fire quickly, but in those schools 
you have only a very small section of the 
population.” (Debate of Hth June.) A Iqgis- * 
lator, who is not a theorist, can answer ea.sily. 
What need hinder him, if he throw hiinsc^lf into 
the matter, from making primary instruction 
compulsory, and making military drill compulsory 
in all lu’imary schools ? What ])revents his im¬ 
posing on adults from fifte(»n to twenty one hour’s 
schoolijig, and om* hour's drill on alternate days? 
in exchange, two out of the five years which are 
now taken from the most hajjpy and the most 
vigorous period of life might be given up. Would 
not this bo less oppressive ? And would not an 
uninterrupted and continuous education of this 
sort, at an ago when habits so easily become 
second nature, be of more value to their military 
training and to their entire career as citizens? 
We in France mock at this, for of all people 
we are the most unwilling to accept innovations 
(not revolutions). In England all the cliildren 
learn their drill to the sound of the fife and drum, 
and the children in the ragged schools can go 
through their drill like guardsmen. 
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^ This Assembly of 1871, thougli it occupied itself 
nujch about education, cfFi‘cted nothing that was 
decisive and salutary. Wo give it due credit for 
sections 41 and <>9 in the Reciiiiling Act, and 
sections 8 and 9 in the act of the 19th May, 1874, 
regulating the euiploytnent of children in fac- 
and, for the increase of salaries of persons 
engaged in ]n*iniiiry education, lint b('yond this 
what did it do ? Its only care was to ojiposo tlio 
University for the advantage of the Clergy. Tho 
act establishing the(/onneil of Public Instruction, 
and that on tho Liberty of Superior Instruction 
have) no other cliaracter. The first duty of tho 
Assembly was to render primary instruction com¬ 
pulsory. Tlie ])ublications, and one may almost bo 
allowed to sav, tho sermons, of M. Jules Simon 
had nuide the principle of coTn|)ulsory education 
jiopular with tlio wdiole Republican jiart.y, and 
the bold anil persevering exertions of M. Dnriiy, 
w'lu'n minister’, had nearly w'on over the official 
world to his views at the end o' tlie Empire. A 
proposal which M. Jules Simon iiatl brouglit for¬ 
ward at the beginning of 1«'^70, was being exa¬ 
mined by a commission of tho Corps Ijegislatif, 
and had a ver}’’ good chance of jiassing into law 
at the very time when tho elections took place. 
After our troubles these reforms seemed more than 
ever essential. In the speeches delivered during 
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the debate on tlie Army Recruiting Act, evcr^ 
speaker, no matter of what party, repeats 
these maxims: “ Education to be reformed by 
the army, the army to be reformed by education.” 
The Minister of Public Instruction brought in, on 
the 15th December, 1871, a carefully prepared and 
very complete bill. M. Guizot, who, after Ipng 
opposition and long hesitation, had adhered to the 
principle of compulsory education, said to him, 
“ The only fault I can find with your bill is that 
it is too perfect.” This spcf'ch must not be taken 
literally. M. Guizot considered that the penal¬ 
ties were too heavy: ho thought this severity 
would b(? employc<l as an argument against the 
principle from which it was derived, and that 
the success of the bill would bo all the more diffi¬ 
cult. M. Jules Simon had considered it essential 
to include all requisite regulations, and provide for 
every contingency, so that the bill, if once passed, 
should run no risk of becoming a dead letter. Ho 
had not forgotten the educational requirements 
included in the act of 1841, and so imperfectly 
carried out. In bringing his bill before the 
Chamber, ho stated that the number of children 
who could not read and write, far exceeded half a 
million. Consequently,” said he, “ France falls 
behind Prussia, Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, 
and the majority of the German States, in tlic 
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JQegree to wMcb the people possess the first ele- 
iqenJs of education.** 

Sducation has long been compulsory in Prussia. 
It is so in most of the States of Germany, in 
Switzerland, in Portugal, in Spain, in Deumark, 
in Norway. It Jias become compulsory in England, 
* but^ in a form peculiar to the laws of that 
country, by the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act. 
Yet the majority of the Assembly received the 
proposal to make it compulsory in France with a 
sort of indignation. The Minister was insulted 
by a member of the Right. Tlie Commission 
appointed was hostile to the bill. Thirteen 
members out of fifteen belonged to the party of 
reaction. These were MM. Diipanloup, de Corcellcs, 
Dt'sbassayns de Delpit, de Richemonte, de Meaux, 
Gaslonde, Ernoul, do Ress^guier, Delpit, Abbe 
Jaffrd, Tailhaud, de Lacombe, Keller, and du 
Ciiraont. The Loft could only carry MM. Ricard 
and Carnot. The principle was thus absolutely 
and irremediably condemned, by the jnere choice 
of the Commission, of which Mgr. Diipanloup 
was elected chairman and M. Ernoul reporter. 
It at once began busiriejis, and understanding 
thoroughly the importance of its task, devoted 
a very considerable number of sittings, not to 
an examination of the bill, for it was fully 
understood and thoroughly agreed that it did 

VOL. II. J| 
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not deserve the honour of being discussed, but ti 
the preparation of a now scheme. The repqrt 
of M. Ernoul was ready at the end of seven 
months. It was brought in at the sitting of the 
3rd July, 3872. 

Tlie Government had not proppsed absolutely 
gratuitous education; that was no time to increase 
our expenditure. Here, by way of parenthesis, it 
may be observed that when the minister wanted 
the most trifling increase in the estimates for 
public instruction, he had to fight a regular 
battle in the Council. The army of occupation, 
the daily expenses of which had to be paid, and 
payments of all kinds for contracts, damages, 
war contributions, and arrears on the loan, w'ere 
heavy burdens. M. Ernoul stated the case very 
clearly, at the outset of his report. “The 
Minister of Public Instruction, faithful to the 
principles which he had advocated when in 
opposition, asked you to follow the example of 
our conquerors and, renouncing the idea of 
making education absolutely gratuitous, which ho 
admits would bo impossible in the present over¬ 
burdened state of our finances, he yet calls for 
severe penalties upon such fathers of families as 
have not secured the benefit of primary education 
for their children.’* 

M. Ernoul devoted a great portion of his report 
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Qpposing compulsory education. He main¬ 
tained that to make education compulsory 
was to abolish liberty, and even to abolish 
the family, since the rights of the State were 
substituted for those of the father in the dearest 
and most sacred of his functions. Not only did 
* the»bill attack the family and liberty, it contem¬ 
plated nothing short of the suppression of I'eligion, 
for which would be substituted the civil power, 
which would take possession of the minds of our 
children, and thus make itself sole master of 
the human conscience. Finally M. Ernoul de¬ 
clared himself unable to understand on what ground 
the family could be compelled to bear the expense 
of the school. Compulsorj’^ gratuitous and secular 
education form one whole, and it is empty phrase- 
making to attempt to sot up the one without 
its inevitable concomitants. This argument, 
which, in additiom to other defects, took no 
count of the provisions of the bill, was ably 
presented. All the prejudices of the Eight were 
conciliated by it, and they considered, not 
without reason, that in opposing compulsory 
education they were opposing the Republic 
itself. 

M. Jules Simon was liot anxious to push forward 
the discussion of a bill which was no longer his, 
but that of MM. Ernoul, Dupanloiip, de Meaux, de 

H 2 
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Cumont, and their colleagues. Any act on pnmftry 
instruction passed by the Assembly of 187X, could 
not fail to run counter to those ideas and prin¬ 
ciples which he had advocated and defended for 
more than thirty years. He had introduced his 
bill with the expectation of its remaining an im¬ 
portant document among the annals of edrca- 
tion, and in the hope that, with time, some modifi¬ 
cation in the composition of the Assembly would 
be brought about. On that ill-fated date, the 24th 
May, the bill, which had been introduced eighteen 
months before, and the report, which had been 
brought up more than a year before, had not 
been publicly discussed. The question, however, 
had never been entirely dropped, for it was felt on 
both aides of the house, that it was above all others 
a vital question. 

On all the benches of the majority the rights of 
the head of a family were made a ground of ob¬ 
jection ; they were but a shallow pretext, which 
disguised a far different motive. 

The rights of the head of a family are not 
infnngcd by doing his children the incalculable 
benefit of securing them an education. 

The greater number of those children whose 
intelligence has not been cultivated have no family, 
very many of them no father. The father, when 
.there is one, that father, respect for whose rights 
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to, occasion the rejection of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, is^e who takes no care of his child, permits 
him to run wild, or to beg, or who keeps him at work 
through days of eight or ten hours in length, at a 
period when such application to work is equally 
destructive to the body and the mind. This is what 
hidden under the fine-sounding name of the 
Father of the Family. Ought we, out of respect 
to fathers such as this, to hesitate longer in fol¬ 
lowing the example of the majority of European 
States, and enforcing by the sanction of a penalty, 
that which is recognized as a duty in section 203 
of the Civil Code, namely, the training up and 
instruction of children ? 

To whom does Society owe a duty? Towards 
the father who neglects or trades in his child, or 
towards the child whom the indifference or gre< d 
of the father would condemn to physical deteriora¬ 
tion and intellectual misery ? Towards the child 
undoubtedly, therefore its education must bo 
made compulsory. If a fatiiv r abandons his child 
to chance, or compels him to manual labour 
throughout the day, without the smallest concern 
for his mind, is he not wronging others as well as 
his child ? Is he not turning out into society a 
pariah—an enemy? Is he not sending an in¬ 
competent voter to the ballot-box ? If so, educa¬ 
tion must be made compulsory. The State must 
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interfere in the name of abstract justice, a .step^ 
due to the interests of the child, of civiliaijtion^ ef 
our countr}\ It is not a father of a family nor a 
guardian who stands before it, but a culprit, a bad 
citizen, a bad father. Society, the basis of which 
is property, enforces taxation, and enforces militaiy 
service; shall not education be equally enforced*? 
A citizen has four duties: to instruct himself, 

4 * 

which is the first and most essential, to pay, to 
vote, to fight; school, taxation, the ballot-box, 
military service in defence of th(‘ country. Only 
those nations among w'hom these four duties are 
thoroughly organized, and thoroughly carried out, 
arc free peoples. 

This invocation of paternal rights was a 
mere pretence. The Assembly did not even 
give a thought to those assumed rights, when 
in 1874, it passed section 8 and section 25 
of the act regulating the employment of chil¬ 
dren in factories. The act of 1841 had al¬ 
ready decreed (sect. 5) that children up to the 
age of twelve, if working in a factory, should 
receive elementary instruction. M. Renouard, the 
j’eporter, atlvanced the same reasons in support of 
this as have just been given in support of com- 
pulsor}’ education, but the share of the employer 
in carrying out obligatory schooling had not 
then been fixed; there were no penalties; the in- 
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lpec(ion established by clause 10 was a deception. 
Saye in certain industrial centres, such as 
Mulhausen, where men like Jean Dolfus and 
Koechlin were devoting themselves zealously to 
primary education, the law fell out of use. In the 
apprenticeship act of 1851, the duty of school 
iftsU’uction was again mentioned; this time there 
was another misfortune; clause 10 binds employers 
to leave the children free dunng certain hours, to 
admit of their going to school if they are so dis¬ 
posed. The act of 1874 is more precise and much 
more imperative. “ Attendance at school must 
be certified by means of a certificate drawn up 
by the teacher, and forwarded each week to the 
employer.’’ For tlie first time inspection is 
regularly organized. Penalties are fixed by 
section 25, The report of the Commission says 
in so many words that it is desirable to increase 
both the powers and the responsibility of the 
employer in the matter of attendance at school. 
This act is one of tliose winch most redound to 
the honour of the Assembly. But in ibis contra- 
diction between armngcraonts, prudent and truly 
liberal, however restrictive in appearance, in the 
Employment of Children Act, and the dead 
weight with which for five years the elementary 
education bill was opposed, is there not something 
significant ? The moment a child enters a work- 
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shop, it is just, reasonable, and necessary t<^ 
compel him to learn to read; but if he does net 
work, if he earns no wages, the freedom of igno¬ 
rance is protected with pious care, and by a 
strange misuse of language this is described as 
respecting paternal rights! And how about 
orphans, foundlings, forsaken children; are paternal 
rights respected in their case also ? The truth 
which must be, should be recognized in spite of 
all pretences, is, that if the Assembly could have 
passed an act placing all schools in the hands 
of the religiotis orders, it would at once have 
consented to make education compulsory. 

M. Jules Simon’s bill had revived all the 
clamour about ‘‘ Schools of pestilence.” Neither 
the state of our j)ublic schools nor the text of the 
bill, nor the terms of his statoment, justified 
these expressions of alarm. No doctrine, no 
book, no teacher was insisted upon. “ The child 
shall bo taught,” said the preamble, “ but how 
and where he is to be taught may be decided at 
jJeasure. Let him only gain knowledge and the 
object of the law is secured with that of Society 
and of Nature. The country opens a school in 
the neiglibourhood of a child; if he attends that 
school he will be received, if not, he will certainly 
not be constrained to do so. But the country 
insists upon knowing what his future is to be; 
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Imd jQust be satisfied that the rights of the minor 
ar^ not overlooked, that hi$ faculties are not 
allowed to be idle, but that he is prepared for the 
battle of life and for the duties of a oitusen. 
When, on the one hand conscientious scruples 
stand in the way of attendance at the public 
school, and on the other, the family is too poor to 
pay a teacher, and too ignorant to do without 
one, the State punishes no one. In such a case 
it alone is at fault. In this manner a respect for 
liberty of conscience is reconciled with respect 
for human intelligence.” In spite of those ex¬ 
planations, which certainly were not wanting in 
liberality, secular instruction, it was constantly 
asserted, was hidden behind compulsory edu¬ 
cation, and the proscription of religious educa¬ 
tion behind that. Catholics, oven when they 

are Kberal, cannot abandon the habit of cun- 
* 

sidering their clergy in the light of a j)Tiblic 
authority intended to maintain a good under¬ 
standing with the secular power, as its ally 
and its neighbour, but in lo sense to bo under 
its control. Their liberalism consists in not 
demanding the subordination of tho State. The 
bill gave great prominence to State influence in 
primary schools, and that was quite suflicient to 
render it suspect. This hidden conviction of 
the Catholic party has in an indirect way defeated 
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compulsory education, to the great damage of oui^ 
country. ^ • 

The same spirit of hostility towards secular 
instruction breaks out in the debate on the bill 
for a Governing Council of Public Instruction. 
Tho bill on this occasion emanated from a 
parliamentary source. It was signed by the Piio 
do Broglie, M, Wallon, and a few deputies of the 
Right. It was at first said that the only question 
was a return to the act of 15th March, 1850. 
According to this act of 1850, the Governing 
Council was almost exclusively constituted of 
elective members; the decree of 9th March, 
1852, had abolished election in favour of the 
central power; the proposal was to re-establish 
election. Nothing could, in appearance, be more 
liberal or more simple; but when the matter 
came to be looked into, it was seen to be neither 
liberal nor simple; first, because the act of 1850, 
though passed with the assistance of M. Tliiers, 
was not sufficiently liberal; and secondly, because 
instead of simply restoring, the intention was 
to increase it. 

Tho act of 1850 was described with much 
severity by M. Barth^lemy Saint Hilaire in an 
admirable little volume, which forms a portion of 
the annotated collection of laws. This enaot- 
muut may at tho present day be estimated with im- 
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f)art^jlity. It has the double defect that it ap* 
po^ts a Couucil in which members of the Univer¬ 
sity, and men of capacity, are in a very small 
minority, to sit as judges upon members of the 
University accused of professional misconduct, 
and as umpires in the most intricate questions re- 
* lative to education; only eight out of the twenty- 
seven members constituting this Council being 
University men. 

The disadvantages of such an arrangement 
are to a certain extent counterbalanced by the 
provision of the act of 1850, that these eight 
members of the University, nominated for life by 
the minister, form a Permanent Section to which 
the preliminaries of business are entnistod, and 
which can exert a preponderating influence by 
its origin, its competence, and its permanence. 

But all this was altered by the Commission. 
The members of the JPermanent Section, in¬ 
stead of being nominated, as formerly, by the 
Government, were to be oh^rted every two years 
by the Council. The aim of this alteration is 
obvious. Under the system of 1850 the members 
of the Permanent Section were the allies of the 
Minister against the Oouncil. In the scheme 
devised by the Committee, they became allies of 
the majority against the Minister. The Due 
de Broglie, as reporter, carefully and in those 
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very words, defined the consequences thl 
one and the other system. Now, the im¬ 
portance of the Permanent Section which, under 
the system of 1850 had been considemble, 
would be increased, if instead ol being nominated 
by Goverona^jijC, the members of the section 
, their seats to election. Supposing there * 
should be a majority in Council hostile to 
the University, that majority would place men 
animated by its own spirit, and imbued with 
its own prtyudices in the Permanent Section, 
and the University would find itself delivered 
over to its adversaries. 

The Composition of the Governing Council, such 
as the Commission proposed it should be, led 
the Due de Broglie to hope, the Minister and the 
University to fear, such a result. The Govern¬ 
ment nominated seven members who were to be 
men engaged in public instruction. It was free 
to choose some of them from among the professors 
of the College of France and the professors of 
the Museum of Natural History, which do not 
belong to the University. The four faculties of 
law, medicine, science, and letters, each elected 
one member; the College of France also elected 
one. This gave twelve members belonging, if 
not to the University strictly so called, at least 
to public instruction. 
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The Governing Council, on the plan of the 
Co||unission, also included the following:— 

Four members elected by the National Assem¬ 
bly by means of voting-papers (scrutm de lists) 
and who might be members of that body. 

Two members of the Council of State. 

•One member of the army, and one of tho navy, 
elected by the national Assembly. 

Four archbishops or bishops, elected by their 
colleagues. 

A delegate from the Reformed church, elected 
by the consistories. 

A delegate from the church holding the Augsburg 
Confession, elected by the consistories. 

A member of the central Israelitish consistory, 
elected by his colleagues. 

Two members of tho Court of Appeal (Clmfr 
de Cassation), elected by their colleagues. 

Three members of tho Institute, elected by a 
general meeting of tho Institute. 

A member of the Supreme Council of Arts and 
Manufactures, elected by his colleagues. 

A member of the Supreme Council of Conrmerce, 
elected by his colleagues. 

A member of the Supreme Council of Agriculture, 
elected by his colleagues. 

Three members of the independent scholastic 
profession, elected by the Council, 
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These three members being elected bj thi 
majority before proceeding to the election of ^he 
Permanent Section, would act as a formidable 
reinforcement, and would place that election abso¬ 
lutely in its power. Nor was it difficult to foresee 
to which party the majority itself would belong ; 
for the Council was to include six members chosen * 
by the Assembly, two Councillors of State, four 
Archbishops, two members of the Court of Appeal, 
&c. &c. 

The Minister, obliged to carry on a contest in 
an Assembly openly hostile to the spirit of 
the University, resolved to concentrate his action 
upon two points only: the election of a certain 
number of members by the Avssembly, and the 
election of tlio Permanent Section by the Coun¬ 
cil. It was a difficult task in the face of so largo 
a majority and with a commission with the Due de 
Broglie for its ruling spirit. He was, however, 
successful. The Assembly renounced with a good 
grace making the elections which it had reserved 
for itself, but, on the other hand it was only 
after* a prolonged struggle that the suppression 
of the Permanent Section was obtained. 

At first, in the course of the second debate, the 
Minister requested the Chamber to retain the 
Permanent Section, but to leave its nomination 
with the Government: and after a discussion 
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which the Due do Broglie and M. Jules Simon 
boi^h spoke, an aflSrmative vote was given. 
This upset the whole system of the Com¬ 
mission, and might bo regarded as an im¬ 
portant victory for the University and the Go¬ 
vernment. 

•l^om that moment the Commission ceased to 
consider the Permanent Section of the Council of 
importance. The Minister had never done so. A 
careful examination of the individuals from among 
whom his choice would have had to bo miido 
had convinced him that he could not form 
a Permanent Section which would bo favourable 
to compulsory elementary education, to the 
reform of secondary education, and to confer¬ 
ring degrees by the faculties of the State. 
He therefore resorted to the expedient of pro¬ 
posing, as a substitute for the Permanent Section, 
a Committee of Advice, wliich might act as 
the private council of the Minister, and the 
disciplinary council of the scholastic body. The 
act was finally passed witli lueso provisions. 
The creation of this new Committee of Advice, 
which w^as carried into effect by a decree dated 
25th March, 1873, remedied some defects of 
the act. It has already proved of groat ser¬ 
vice; and no doubt it will prove even more 
useful in the course of time. 
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Notwithstanding the appointment df the Com* 
mittee of Advice, there are some members of 
University who still regret the Permanent Section. 
Their view, and it is a correct one, is that the 
members of a Permanent Section would have liad 
more authority to resist a Minister. It is true 
tliat to the strength lent by the security. <of 
their position, and their personal distinction,—for 
clearly they could only bo selected from the elite 
of the scholastic body,—would be added that 
derived from their union with some of the 
greatest persona in the State in a body invested 
with a directing and controlling superintendence 
over moat of the acta of the administration. 
But this authority, which the Uuiv'ersity had 

already experienced, and which went so far as to 

« 

annihilate that of the Minister, is precisely that 
which determined the Government in 1873 to 
prefer the Committee of Advice to the Permanent 
Section. It is neither a wise, nor truly liberal 
policy, thus to put the Minister under the authority 
of ail oligarchical council, which becomes the 
irresponsible master of all the patronage and 
privileges of the University; the Committee of 
Advice, which is necessarily consulted, but not 
necessarily obeyed, is moi'e likely to reconcile 
respect for established rights with the possibility 
of ndorms, and the tutelary principle of ministerial 
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f^ponsibilitj. The Governing Cotincil, such as 
it*i|ow is, acts as a sufficient curb on the rashness of 
. a Minister who might look askance at Latin verse, 
the Delectus, and Literal Translation, and it was 
well not to go the whole length of abolishing the 
apparent and responsible head of the educational 
* department, by imposing upon him councillors 
whose independence would be absolute, and who, 
among other interests of which they would be the 
trustees, would naturally guard the interests of 
routine with pious care. 

Of the act as it emerged from the debate it may 
be said that, without being good, it is very 
nearly harmless. It is the best that could be 
expected from such a Chamber, constituting, as it 
does, an undeniable advance on the legal decree of 
1852, the first article of which runs as follows:— 
** The President of the Republic, at the suggestion 
of the Minister, appoints and revokes the members 
of the Governing Council,” The report of the 
Committee, if adopted without aitieridment, would 
certainly not have proved nearly so inoffensive as 
the act. When it was published, and during the 
debate, it was accused of being “ clerical.” This 
was not the case, or at least not directly, not openly 
so ; it was levelled against the University: that 
was its distinct feature. Those who drew it up 
might conscientiously believe that they were safe* 

VOL. II. 
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guarding the rights of liberty, of conscience/ and 
of science; of liberty, for thirty-two out of tlte 
thirty-nine members are chosen by election; of * 
conscience, for in the Council there are four 
bishops and three representatives of dissenting 
religions; of science, for all the members who are 
called to form part of it, belong to the foremost 
ranks of the most liberal professions. 

It is evident that for the discussion of the 
various courses of study to be pursued, it is ad¬ 
visable that the Council should contain representa¬ 
tives of the different creeds, of the army, the navy, 
the law, of commerce and manufactures. But to 
call them in such numbers as to put the profes¬ 
sional members of the Council in a minority, was 
a blunder. Nor was it wise to confer upon a 
Council so constituted, judicial attributes which 
would subject a numerous body of fuuctionaries 
to the judgment and decision not only of 
mere * strangers, but of competitors and actual 
enemies. 

Besides the suppression of the Permanent Section 
and of tlie four members appointed by the As¬ 
sembly, the bill during tiie debate underwent 
some interesting modifications. The appointment 
of the member for the army and the member fbr 
the navy was taken from the Assembly, and given 
to competent ministers, upon consultation with 
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the •Superior Military Council for the former, and 
^th the Admiralty for the latter. The Councillors 
of the Court of Appeal were reduced to two, 'with¬ 
out any veiy appreciable motive. On the other 
hand, the number of the members of the Institute 
was increased from throe to five. 

* The law enacts that “ Five members of tho 
Institute are elected by tho General Assembly, 
and chosen from each of tho five classes.” This 
is a sensible improvement. Tho number of com¬ 
petent men is increased. For besides being taken 
from each class, they are chosen for their merit; 
had they been elected without academic distinction, 
it would have been for their opinions. 

To the five members of the Institute was added 
a member of the Academy of Medicine, a very 
good juidition to an educational council. Tliu 
number of members of free instruction was in¬ 
creased to four. All councillors are appointed or 
elected for a term of six years, and are indefinitely 
re-eligible. 

During the debate an incident occurred which 
deserves notice. When M. Jules Simon asked the 
Assembly to forego the right attributed to it by 
the Commission, of itself nominating by voting- 
papers several members of the Governing Council, 
he did so on the ground that it was important not 
to introduce politics into questions of education. 

I 2 
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The Commission consented to the suppression of 
this right from a wholly ojjposite motive. f " 
The Council,” said M, de Broglie, “ will count 
among its members three Councillors of State, who 
having been appointed Councillors of State by the 
Assembly, will represent its tendencies in the 
Governing Council.” ** 

Words truly curious and instructive! They are 
no longer, however, in accordance with facts, since 
the Councillors of State are now appointed by the 
Government; but they were true enough then, at 
a time when M, do Broglio considered the Coun¬ 
cillors of State as the direct representatives of the 
tendency of the Assembly ; it Avas this tendency 
which he laboured to introduce into the Council. 
In addition to three Councillors of State, the 
majority of the Assembly could still reckon upon 
tbe members for free instruction, the magistrates, 
and the bishops, which, with the share of influence, 
though restricted, that they would have on tbe 
elections for the Institute and the different coun¬ 
cils, would give the Assembly paramount power. 
Tbe principal point was to have reduced tbe 
members representing tbe University to twelve out 
of thirty-nine, as in 1850 they had been reduced 
to eight out of twenty-seven. These hopes on 
the pai't of the Due de Broglie have not been con¬ 
firmed by experience, and it must be admitted, to 
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tho praise of the Oovenung Oouncili that its 
^tention is devoted infinitely more to eduoation 
than to politics. 

Certainly the Due de Broglie was by far the 
most important and most infiiuential member of 
the majority in the Assembly; nevertheless in all 
matters touching worship and education it was 
Monseigneur Dupanloup who had tho lion’s share 
of direction and influence. Ho it w'as who pre¬ 
sided over the committee on elementary instruc¬ 
tion, and presided over it for four years. Now 
Monseigneur Dupaiiloup’s educational views have 
long been matters of notoriety. He has written 
much and spoken much on this subject, and always 
brilliantly, always in the same sense, and always 
with perfect frankness. Wo hasten to render him 
this justice. In order to appreciate, not what lie 
accomplished, for we have just seen that bis 
success was very imperfect, but what he wished 
to accomplish, and what under his guidance and 
example the majority of rl»o members of the 
Assembly wanted to do, we inust quote some of 
the programmes wliich ho has sown broadcast by 
speech and by pamphlet. The oldest will be the 
best. Here is one which is dated November 13th, 
1849. It is an article by liiin published in the 
Ami de la Religmit from whence it was quoted by 
M. Barth^emy de Saint Hilaire. The bishop is 
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speaking of the Falloux law, which has just b^en 
elaborated in an extra parliamentary oommittef; 
and which, amended and perfected, but very im¬ 
perfectly so in the liberal sense, became that 
famous law of March 15, 1850. Here are his 
words, which, like everything coming from his 
pen, deserve to be well considered :— . » 

“ Contrary to all common sense, it has been 
vainly said and repeated, that M. de Falloux's 
law was drawn up in accordance with the 
University, and in its favour. It is against the 
University monopoly, and in spite of the Univer¬ 
sity, that this law was framed. Every one of the 
reforms conieinplated by this bill, which before 
many years would completely change the face 
of France, have been la})oriously conquered. It 
is only after months of hard fighting, constantly 
renowtMl, that the following results have been 
successively obtained and carried by main 
force:— 

“ The enfranchisement of the small semi¬ 
naries ; 

“ The admission of specified religious bodies 
not recognized by the State, and of Jesuits ex¬ 
pressly named; 

“ The abolition of grades; 

The suppression of the normal schools ; 

“ The radical reform of primary instruction; 
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^%The profound and irreparable dislocation of 
tl^e hierarchy of the University; 

*• The liberty of elementary private schools and 
charitable instruction ; 

“ Finally, the large place reserved for my Lords 
the Bishops in the Councils of Public Instruction.” 
• 3?he Assembly of 1871, besides the laws which 
we have rapidly sketched, enacted several others, 
for it was not idle. We have quoted the most 
important, those which best define the spirit of 
the Assembly. We will now proceed to classify 
all the laws which had reference to the liberation 
of the territory, that is to say, the treaties with 
Germany, the loans and taxes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LIBKUATION OF THE TERRITOKY. 

During tho moTitlis of April and May, it required 
a certain amount of strength of Inind for the 
Assembly seriously to discuss laws or organization, 
being placed as it then was between the formidable 
insurrection in Paris and the outposts of the 
Prussian army of occupation. The civil war only 
lasted two months. The occupation might con¬ 
tinue for some time, as it was dependent on the 
payment of the five milliards. 

It was stipulated in article 8 of the convention 
of February 26th 1871, that immediately after the 
ratification of the said convention, the German 
troops should evacuate the interior of Paris, and 
the forts on tho loft bank of the Seine. 

That within the shortest possible delay, to be 
fixed by an agreement between the military autho¬ 
rities of the two countries, they should completely 
evacuate the departments of Calvados, Orne,Sarthe, 
Eure-et-Loire, Yonne, also the departments of the 
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^inerlnf^rieure, Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marne, Aube, and the Cote d’Or up to the left bank 
of the Seine. That after the final ratification of the 
treaty of peace, and the payment of the first half¬ 
milliard, they should evacuate the Somme, Oise, 
and those parts of the departments of Seine-In- 
* fenaure, Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine-et-Mamo 
situated on the right bank of the Seine; also the 
forts round Paris on the right bank. 

That, finally, after the payment of the two mil¬ 
liards, the Gennan occupation should only com¬ 
prise the departments of Marne, Ardennes, Haute 
Marne, Meuse, Vosges, Meurthe, as well as the for¬ 
tress of Belfort with its territory, these depart¬ 
ments, fortress, and territory being the guarantee 
for the payment of the remaining three milliards. 

In the final treaty of peace signed at Frankfort 
May 10th, 1871, some points in these dispositions 
were slightly modified. First come some terri¬ 
torial rectifications with regard to the boundaries 
of Belfort and the frontiers oi the east, then, in 
article 7 occurred the following stipulation, of 
which the importance and the origin are only too 
palpable:— 

“ The evacuation of the departments of Oise, 
Soine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine, as well 
' as of the Paris forts, will take place as soon as the 
German Government considers that order has 
been sufficiently re-established, in France as well 
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as in Paris, to ensure the carrying out of the en¬ 
gagements entered into by France. In any erase 
this evacuation will take place on the payment of 
the third half-milliard.** 

Thus the departments of Oise, Seine-et-Oise, 
Heine-ot-Mame, and Seine, which according to the 
agreement of February 26th formed part of those* 
departments which were to be evacuated after the 
payment of the first milliard, were to be occupied 
until the payment of the third half-milliard, unless 
Germany, in her wisdom and clemency, should 
consider us sufficiently cured and re-established to 
hasten the term of our deliverance. 

On May 10th, the date of the signature of the 
final treaty, I’aris was still in the hands of the 
Commune. Even after her victory many persons 
continued to think that France could not raise a 
loan of five milliards. It must be borne in mind 
that we had enormous arrears to pay, partly for 
levies and equipments, and also for repairs to 
bridges, railways, roads, public buildings, monu¬ 
ments, colleges, hospitals, barracks, and fortresses. 
The enemy liad drawn war contributions from all 
sides, which had involved departments, communes, 
Hud families in debt; it bad collected the taxes 
for its own benefit, and continued to collet them 
after the preliminaries of peace up to the conven- 
, 4ion of March 16th 1871. Half of France vas 
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uifoultivated, almost all tho faofcories were des* 
troytd; deatli or disease had decimated the popu¬ 
lation of our workshops. Tho expenses for feed¬ 
ing and lodging the army of occupation, both men 

• 

and horses, fell upon us. Tho most moderate 
estimated the sum necessary to put all things in 
*order»at three milliards over and above the ran¬ 
som, and this was exclusive of private losses, in¬ 
terruptions in work, and the difficulties which 
would arise on all sides from want of capital and 
credit. Our moral condition was not less deplor¬ 
able. Should we find the old energy to set to 
work again ? Could we inspire each other, could 
we inspire foreigners with that confidence without 
which there can be no commercial transactions or 
industrial activity ? Should we have a govern¬ 
ment ? Should we at least have a police ? Might 
not the insurrection that had just been suppressed 
break out again ? Could we hope for peace at 
home after having made more than thirty thou¬ 
sand prisoners from amongst fKirselvos ? In tho 
midst of the dreadful misfortunes into which we 
had fallen, instead of solely occupying ourselves 
with the re-establishment of the country, we only 

f 

thought of seeking office, reviving hatreds, and 
quarrelling among ourselves for power I Such 
was our position at the time when we brought 
out one of tho largest loans that a nation has ever 
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contracted. The Germans had allowed ii to 1>e 
stated in the fifth paragraph of article 3 of the^on- 
vention containing the preliminaries of peace, that 
after the payment of two milliards, the Emperor 
would be disposed to substitute a financial gua^ 
rantee for the territorial guarantee consisting of a 
partial occupation of French territory, “ if ifr* ^ere 
offered by the French Government with conditions 
which His Majesty the Emperor and King could 
recognize as sufficient for the interests of Ger¬ 
many.” But those who were discouraged and 
weak said we should neither get the loan nor the 
guarantee for the loan. Others did not wish to 
pay. Lot us pay the first two milliards, they said, 
as wo must, and we can manage it. As to the 
three remaining, wc will pay them with the 
mitrailleuse. 

But the Government wished to pay and to re¬ 
trieve. Tlie Assembly also would mot be dis¬ 
couraged. The Government even wanted to pay 
in advance aud managed to do it by miracles of 
patriotism and wisdom. In order to realize how 
necessary it was to hasten the evacuation, we 
must remember how it weighed upon the occupied 
provinces and even the whole of France. And as 
the measure of the benefits conferred by the libera¬ 
tion, we will recapitulate the chief misfortunes, first 
of the invasion, and then of the occupation, which 
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ar6 bigtorioal. We will not do this in a spirit 
of dBalioe, nor to put forward unseasonable claims. 
We ourselyes have been most barbarous invaders. 
But though the first to recall tlie conflagrations in 
the Palatinate and the cruelties of the great 
Napoleon, we must insist upon the obvious fact 
\hatf •progress would be impossible, and the 
iron age permanent, if reprisals were legitimate 
after 200 or even after fifty years. 

First, as to the invasion. From the moment 
that the Prussians entered French ground, there 
was a marked difference in the treatment of our 
provinces. In Alsace and Lorraine they settled 
down as if they were at home, in tlie other pi^o- 
vinces they only encamped. 1'hose who go on say¬ 
ing that at first they only thought of taking Alsace, 
and that later on they cliiiined Lorraine, to punish 
us for not having surrendered at discretion after 
our first disasters, and for having fought until a 
continuance of the struggle had become impossible, 
have either not read the Germa i newspapers, or 
care only to feed their resentment at the expense of 
truth and of their country. You have but to open 
the Nouvelliste Vermillais, a paper founded by the 
Prussian Prefect Brauchitsch, and which after¬ 
wards became the Moniteur OJliciel of the Versailles 
Government, to see thata claim was made, not only to 
Alsace, but to Alsace and Lorraine. This paper even 
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goes SO far as to speak of Champagne.^ It 4s tirie 
it speaks as if jestiDglj. It declares 
Thiers had conceived a project, “worthy of his great 
age,” which consisted of immediately establishing 
peace by uniting France and Belgium under the 
Government of King Leopold, “ who would sign 
with both hands the cession of Alsace, Lorrdine, 
and even of Champagne.’’ The Prussians have 
never concealed their hopes, or rather their in¬ 
tentions ; the traces of them are to be seen in all 
their acts. They incorporated Alsace and that 
part of Lorraine which they intended to retain 
from the very first day that they set foot in them. 
We must not look in Alsace-Lorraine for the 
history of the invasion, we shall only find 
Prussia; but at Rheims, which became the chief 
town of the government of the north of France, and 
at Versailles, where the King, as Generalissimo, 
established his headquarters. 

When the Prussians took possession of a depart¬ 
ment their first care was to appoint a prefect, who 
in his turn appointed sub-prefects. Under them> 
there was a lieutenant or captain of police, with 
them a general commanding officer, a governor, 
and a number of adjutants. A general district 
was formed of several departments, at the^ 
head of which was a general of high rank, as¬ 
sisted by a civil commissioner. Thus the d^^rt- 
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izibiit tof Seine^et-Oise, whose prefect was M. de 
Bratichitscht was under the goremor for tlie 
“north of France, whose headquarters weTO at 
Bheims. 

Later on Versailles in its turn became the 
headquarters of a district which comprised, besides 
*Seia»>et-Oise, the departments of Oise, Somme, 
Seine-Infeiieure, Eure-et-Loir, and Loiret, and 
which towards the end received large additions. 
The governor, civil commissioner, iutendant, 
the prefects and sub-prefects formed what might 
be called regular government. The inhabitants 
also owed obedience to the marshal, generals, 
and intendants of all ranks. They did not want 
for masters. These masters were ^lot always 
agreed amongst themselves. If their numbers 
crushed the vanquished, requisitioned tlieir laboirr, 
and taxed them at discretion, on the other hand 
their quarrels were a benefit to them, for, some¬ 
times, in that strangely mixed society the side 
of the oppressed was taken, ce^'tainly not from 
love for him, but from professional jealousy of 
the oppressor. 

One administrative organization which the 
Prussians did not suppress, but on the contrary 
specially upheld, was the municipal authority; 
mayor, assistants, and municipal councillors. The 
mayor was indispensable to them for two 
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reasons, to squeeze money out of the people and !f 
n ecessary to <ca Im them. When a municipal officer, 
harassed, coerced, and scoffed at, threatened * 
to resign, his threat had almost always a 
good result. How should the . German prefects, 
knowing neither our laws, nor our regulations 
our customs, nor our character, be able to maan- * 
tain order and collect the taxes, without the help 
of this magistrate, elected, listened to, respected, 
both head and protector of the population? 
Therefore they kept the mayor, but while keeping 
him they treated him ill in every way; they held 
him responsible for everything; for a tax which 
had not been paid, for a requisition which had 
not been executed, for a misdemeanour committed 
by a child, a vagabond, or a foreigner. They 
fined him, put him in prison, transported him 
to Germany, threatened to shoot him. They 
demanded services from him contrary to all niles 
of honour, as we understand it in France: for 
instance, they attempted to make a spy of him. 
They charged him with the duty of levying the 
taxes, holding him personally responsible for their 
collection. They authorized him to contract debts 
in the name of the commune. All the requisi¬ 
tions which they made upon him bore the in¬ 
junction that they were to be executed at once., 
Befusal to obey or delay in obeying were severely. 
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Und.in some oases cruelly, punished. They gave 
at! authority which is not conferred on tibem by 
any French law to the mayors of cantons over the 
mayors of villages, and to the mayors of the 
principal towns over those of the cantons, and 
this, for the solo reason that they had them on 
tbebspot, in their power, and could constrain them 
either by menaces or very effectual severity. 

Wo said just now that the very day that the 
Germans entered the cliief town of a department, 
they hastened to nominate a prefect; the prefect 
on his side lost no time in sending his orders 
to the mayors, in invoking, when he could, the 
French laws, and in adopting the tone and 
manners of a French prefect, just as if there 
had only been in all that a change of . person. M. 
de Brauchitsch succeeded M. Edward Charton. 
M. Charton was par excellence a Frenchman, a 
liberal, a r€>publican; M. de Brauchitsch is a 
German pro-consul. That does not matter. 
M. de Brauchitsch, the Prussi in prefect at Ver¬ 
sailles, affects to be astonished at not meeting 
with the same deference and eagerness to serve 
him as “ the other prefect.” He takes great 
care to use the paper left by his imperial pre¬ 
decessor M. Cornuau for all his correspondence, 
so that his letters invariably have the stamp “ Le 
Oonseiller d’Etat, Pr^fet de Seine-et-Oise.” 

VOL. II. K 
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M. de Brauchitsch hastened, as did all hia coU 
leagues, to issue an order for the collection ^of 
revenue. This order, which was completed and 
perfected a few days after, is dated October 10th. 
In the absence of the superior officials of the 
French financial administration, M. de Brauchitsch 
invested the mayors with the office of collectors. 
The mayors of each commune were to pay, on 
the 10th of each month, to the mayor of the chief 
town of the canton the twelfths due, and on the 
15th the mayors of the chief towns of the cantons 
should repay the suras collected “at the chief 
exchequer of the department, established at the 
prefecture, to the Secretary M. Schmidt.” They 
could not, under pain of a fine, retard the payment 
of the quota of each commune, nor diminish it 
for <leficiences or absentees, etc. Those who were 
present paid for those who were absent, “ the com¬ 
munes,” said the decree, “ being responsible for the 
colloction of all their revenue.” 

This decree of M. de Brauchitsch contains a 
consideration which is worthy of remark. It is 
not for the wants of the German army, nor in the 
interest of the Germans that the revenue is col¬ 
lected ; M. de Brauchitsch takes all this trouble 
for the good of the French population only: 

“ Considering,” he says, “ that the necessary re¬ 
establishment of legal order and of the adminis- 
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traticfas in those parts of France which are occu- 
pi^ by the German troops require a supply 
of cash which should be furnished without 
delay.** 

Some communes were almost deserted. The 
^ able-bodied men were ^vith the army; those 
faiflilies who had the means fled before the in¬ 
vasion. M. de Brauchitsch ordered the mayors 
not to confine themselves too scrupulously to the 
ofiicial assessment. “ Tlw assessment of the 
direct taxes shall be left completely in the hands 
of the mayors and municipal councillors.** So 
long as the exact total be paid on the day named, 
the prefect need not trouble himself as to which 
purses shall furnish it. “ They (the mayors and 
municipal councillors) shall particularly enforce 
the tax on those persons who by absence have 
evaded the calamities of war, instead of remain¬ 
ing to fulfil their duties to their communes. It 
was easy to see that the communes would have 
some difiiculty in paying, es])i‘"ially in paying for 
the absentees ; the prefect obviated this difficulty 
by his decree dated October 28th, 1870 :— 

“The mayors, with the consent of the municipal 
council of each comniune, are authorized to con¬ 
tract loans on the security of the revenues of 
their commune: this credit will always be suffi¬ 
cient to insure the regular payment of the direct 

K 2 
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taxes for each month.” And he adds: “ Besides 

the property of the respective communes, all ilie 

* 

landed, personal, and real property of the absent 
taxpayer shall be given as guarantee for the pay¬ 
ment of the debts which the commune shall have 
contracted for the payment of the said contri¬ 
butions.” Most of these absentees whom they 
wished to punish so cruelly were in the ranks, 
fighting for their country! 

M. de Brauchitsch foresees that there may be 
recalcitrant members among the taxpayers who 
are not absent: but he does not trouble himself 
about so small a matter. ** The mayors shall be 
directed to give me the names of any persons re¬ 
fusing to pay their share of the twelfth, in order 
that I may see about itthat is to say, in order 
that 1 may put them in prison. In M. de Briiu- 
chitsch’s eyes this role of informer had not an 
odious character; it forais part of the Prus¬ 
sian system of administration, as is proved by a 
notice from the director of Police, M. de Stoephasius 
in the following words, which was copied from 
the walls of Metz:— 

“300 francs reward. 

“During the night of the 14th to the 15th 
of last October the monument of the 18th Eoyal 
Prussian division, near Vem^villc, was defiled and 
damaged in the most disgraceful manner. The 
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*abovjo reward will be paid to anj one giving such 
information of the author or authors of this act 
as shall lead to their arrest.” The last article 
of M. de Brauchitsch’s supplementary decree, on 
the payment of the direct taxes, preludes for the 
case of taxpayers who have paid in advance 
fpT^ the year 1870. “These taxpayers,” says 
article 7, “ shall nevertheless pay the twelfth for 
the month of October, and even for tlie following 
months, leaving it to them to reclaim it later 
from the French Government, when the payment 
for the year 1871 is due.” 

M. de Brauchitscli’s different d(?croos for col¬ 
lecting revenue were issued in accordance with an 
order fi’om the Governor-General, and we shall 
find pretty nearly the same regulations in all the 
de])artments. 

It was impossible to collect the indirect taxus 
in the usual way. Moreover, the population being 
dispersed, busine^ss of all kinds at a standstill, 
and fraud facilitated by the mere pnjsenoe of 
hostile armies, it would on)} liave yielded an in¬ 
significant return. They therefore hit upon the 
expedient of representing it by an increase of the 
direct taxation. The estimate of the sums des¬ 
tined to supply the place of the indirect taxes 
appears to have been left to the discretion of the 
prefects. Most of them doubled the amount of 
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the direct taxes. M. de Brauchitsch levipd a 
sum equal to one and a half of this tax. Others 
preferred a poll-tax, on the pretext that an in¬ 
direct tax is a tax on the consumer; hut they 
varied in their application of it, some rating it 
at twenty-five francs, others at fifty francs. 
The municipal council at Rheiras, in a pl/dn- 
spoken resolution, of which the text is given 
below, exposed the true character of this tax, 
which was oidy a war contribution in dis¬ 
guise :— 

“fleeting held November 3rd, 1870. 

“ The mayor (M. Daupliinot), made the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 

“ The Germans, not knowing the principles on 
which the taxiiayers are assessed, have demanded 
tliat the amount representing the tax, which they 
value at 3,25 (*,880 francs, for the city of Rheiras 
and the rural communes which form part of its 
cantons, be paid to them in twelfths, monthly, 
say 271,240 francs for the month of September, 
and as much for each of the following months. 
This sum of 3,254,880 francs is fixed upon by the 
Germans taking as a basis:—1st, the direct taxes 
representing about 1,500,000 francs; 2nd, the 
indirect taxes for the surplus. These sums must 
be paid by the mayor of the town, who must 
raise it from all the inhabitants, in proportion 
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to their position, their profession, and their 
trhde. 

The Council,— 

Considering on the one hand, the total taxa¬ 
tion cannot bo other than the sum total of all 
the contributions requii*ed of individuals by the 
Gerernment to secure the public services; 

“ These services at Rheims aro at present, and 
have been for the last two months siispondod. 

“ On the other hand, taxation is only the pay¬ 
ment by a citizen of one part of his revenue, in 
order that he may be guaranteed the peaceful 
enjoyment of the remainder; 

In the present state of affairs, all sources of 
revenue are exhausted; 

“Therefore the levy ordered by the German 
authorities is absolutely contrary to the prinoij)!'^ 
of taxation; 

“ It is true that they invoke the right of 
war; 

“ But that this right, how('v*er strong, and how¬ 
ever elastic they may make it, cannot be stretched 
to the point of legalizing the collection, by an 
invading power, of the sum of the public revenue 
from a disarmed population, witli whom all resis¬ 
tance is out of the question, and whose resources 
have already been drained by requisitions during 
the occupation; 
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“ Considering that the levy demanded, besideif 
being iniquitous, is practically impossible; 

“ That, as a fact, if the direct taxes are deter- 
iiiinod beforehand by the fiscal law, such is not, and 
cannot be the case with the indirect taxes; that 
some of these latter, such as the duty on registra¬ 
tion and changes of domicile, only co-exist with 
the facts which open a way to them, and the acts 
themselves of the taxpayer who pays them 
are subject to constant fluctuation, and liable 
even to collapse entirely when the normal life of 
a country is internjpted, as at the present time; 
that this ap])lies equally to those taxes which 
are levied upon the consumers ; 

“ That it is evident that the indirect taxes arc 
beyond the reach of any ordinary assessment; 

“ Therefore, that it is neither fair, nor rational 
to take as a basis for the taxes now claimed, the 
budgetary estimates of other years, estimates 
which are, and can only be, cruelly contradicted 
by recent events. 

“ Besides, in the first place, a distinction must 
be made in the amount produced by direct taxa¬ 
tion between that which goes to the State, and 
that which belongs either to the department, or 
the communes; 

“ That tlie German authorities representing 
themselves as in the place of the French State, 
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cftn therefore only lay claim to that part which 
th^State itself would have received, taking into 
account the different eventualities which have 
lessened its amount. 

“ On the other hand the municipal administra¬ 
tion is in possession of none of the necessary 
* elements for the establishment of lists of taxes; 
that the special registers drawn up for this pur¬ 
pose are the property of the State, and remain 
in the keeping of those functionaries who have 
charge of them ; that the reconstruction of those 
lists, on absolutely incomplete and hypothetical 
bases, would necessitate a very long, complicated, 
and arbitrary statement. 

“ Besides, without doubt there are a considerable 
number of taxpayers who have paid in advance 
the total of the taxes for which they are liable for 
the whole year; 

“ And among those who have not thus paid in 
advance, there are many who from the suspen¬ 
sion of their business and the «hiily absorption of 
their savings, are wholly unable to make any 
payment; 

” The cessation of all, work and the misery 
which it entails have assumed such proportions 
in our town, that about 15,000 persons are-at 
this moment chargeable on the relief fund (Bureau 
de bienfaisanee); 
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“ In Ruch a state of things the collection t>f 
the taxes is impracticable, it would be so eVen 
for the French Government if its authority were 
re-established ; 

“ Lastly, wliereas the duty of collecting the 
taxes which the German authorities wish to im¬ 
pose upon the mayor, with a commission? is 
incompatible with the character and rules of his 
functions: 

“ These functions being essentially gratuitous, 
and the French law, which is still in existence 
and governs us, notwithstanding the occupation, 
defining and limiting its attributes; the duty of 
collecting the taxes forms no part of them ; 

“ That it is impossible for him to usurp the 
riglits and duties conferred on special officials ; 
and besides, the means of carrying it into execu¬ 
tion would bo wliolly wanting; 

“ Therefore the Council is unanimously of 
opinion that the mayor cannnot comply with the 
above injunction/* 

Certainly it is impossible to speak more 
courageously, or to be more evidently right. 
The conqueror could answer to these argu¬ 
ments absolutely nothing; but then he was the 
conqueror, and ho had recourse to force. 

But a war contribution was in question; he need 
not have had recourse to this pretence of collecting 
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tke Rpench revenue, a cruel hypocrisy, which if con- 
strtied literally, would have led to a most iniquitous 
division of the burden. The Germans should have 
said, without subterfuge, that this was an extor* 
tion. Everything was changed by that, it became 
only a question of how far the conqueror intended 
'to •push the punishment, and how much the 
victim could bear. 

At Rheims, a commercial and manufacturing 
town, all sources of income were exhausted; 
15,000 poor applied for relief at the Bureau de 
hienfaisancc. 

In all the towns the municipal funds not having 
had any receipts from the customs (octroi), were 
exhausted. The Prussian prefects said, “ Bor¬ 
row.” But neither the mayor nor the municipal 
councils liave a right to contract a loan with¬ 
out a law to that effect. Who would have 
taken part in a loan, contracted illegally, on 
the authorization of a Prussian prefect, of whom 
all trace would bo gone when the time came for 
repayment? Besides, were the communes in a 
likely position to find people who would lend them 
money. The communal resources, and private 
resources, had been exhausted by requisitions, 
devastations, and the suspension of labour. 

This idea of a communal loan was dear to the 
heart of the Prussian Government; firstly, it fur- 
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nished the means for paying them immediately; 
and secondly, they intended to do or to o^usO to 
be done a good turn to their countrymen by 
making them the creditors of the French com¬ 
munes whose lands and incomes would thus have 
been mortgaged for a long time to Pnissians. 
They insinuated to the mayors, that these b^ing ‘ 
the only creditors who could enforce repayment 
after the war, it was with them that they must 
treat. No one was more eager than M. de 
Brauchitsch for this arrangement. 

In Prussia a syndicate of bankers had been 
formed, whose representative, Holtz, was at 
Ycrsailles ready to take in pawn either the com¬ 
munal property or that of private individuals who 
were absent. German bankers and pawnbrokers 
followed on the heels of the German armies, the 
former with full sacks which they only wanted to 
empty, the latter with empty sacks which they 
only wanted to fill. Count Bismarck had, as we 
have already seen, offered M. Thiers the aid of 
great bankers for the payment of the ransom, 
and M. do Brauchitsch had lesser ones ready to 
supply the wants of the communes. M. Holtz, 
according to M. de Brauchitsch, had only come 
to Versailles with the benevolent intention of 
helping the French communes. They had better 
make haste, for money was still cheap; the 
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o^r^ion would become more diflSculfc if it were 
defayed, because on the one hand the wants of 
the communes would be more pressing, and on the 
other hand their securities would be depreciated 
in value, owing to the daily ravages of war. M. 
de Brauchitsch, who well knew the famous theory 
of •the psychological moment, strongly advised 
his patients in extremis to get out of their 
difficulties by mortgaging the property of the 
absentees to M. Holtz and his syndicate. He 
himself was in no way concerned in all this. He 
was actuated solely by motives of sympathy for 
the conquered. 

In this same spirit, later, when M. de Brau- 
chitsch insisted on the opening of a large shop 
for supplying the army at Versailles, and that 
M. Rameau pointed out the difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of such an enterprise, the following 
letter was written to the mayor of Versailles :— 

“I desire that you will collect between tho 
Ist December and the 5th, at latest, in a shop 
convenient for that purpose, a sufficient quantity 
of victuals and commodities of all sorts to provi¬ 
sion the town of Versailles for one month. 


“I hold you and tho municipal council re¬ 
sponsible for the severe measures which will be 
had recourse to in tho case of a refusal, or the 
continuance on your part or under your influence 
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of a passive resistance bj the tradespeople 6i 
the town. After the above-named date I shall 
levy a fine of 50,000 francs from the town of 
Versailles, which shall be immediately put into 
execution by military force. 

“ If you think it advisable you may treat of 
this matter with M. Baron (at M. Biberon’sj^o, 
Rue de la Paroisse), who at my request is willing 
to undertake the provisioning of the town, as you 
may see by the enclosed report.” 

M. Baron was a German, resident in France, 
The “ enclosed report ” contained a tariff in 
which the prices wore “rather high” even in 
M. Baron’s eyes. “ Some of these prices, it is true, 
are very high, and most unusual in Finance,” 
said M, Baron; “ but the extraordinary state of 
affairs justifies extraordinary prices. In con¬ 
sideration of these circumstances, you wdll not be 
so much astonished as at the first glance at ray 
prices.” Here are, according to M. Dt%rot {Ver- 
s'ailles pendant COccupation), some examples of 
these prices:—Chocolate, ten francs the kilo.; 
alcohol, 400 francs the hectobtre; sugar, six 
francs the kilo.; etc.— 

Those measures to which M. de Brauchitsch 
would have recourse if his counsels wore not 
attended to, and if Messrs. Holtz and Baron’a 
good intentions were not recognized, are enu- 
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mEratfid in article 3 of a published decree, 
datfed January 30th, 1871, on the same day that 
the agreement for the armistice, which had been 
signed with the greatest secrecy two days before, 
was made known in Versailles. The principal 
object of this decree was to make the list of taxes 
•voted for 1870 executory in 1871. “ Those com¬ 
munes which are in arrears,” says article 3, “ will 
have to pay a fine of 50 francs for each day of 
delay over and above the sura due by the com¬ 
mune. If the payment is delayed beyond one 
week, troops shall be quartered in those com¬ 
munes, who will bo obliged to feed and lodge 
them without any indemnity, and to pay besides 
six francs daily to each officer, and two francs 
to each soldier, until the amount due has been 
entirely paid oiT. The officer in command of the 
troops will be authorized to use bodily constraint 
to recalcitrant representatives of the commune 
and taxpayers, and to employ all legal means 
which he may consider noccsse y to enforce the 
payment of the sums due.” 

Besides the taxes, the Prussians had in reserve 
war contributions and fines, as 1 wo other means 
of getting cash. Fines were a ready means 
which any functionary had the right to use, 
whether he were general, prefect, civil com¬ 
missioner, or only a police officer. M. de 
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Brauchitsch, in one of the letters which we hanre 
just read, threatened the town of Versailles ★ith 
a fine of 50,000 francs; there were also smaller 
fines for lesser offences. “ If this requisition is 
not attended to within twenty-four hours, I shall 
^fine you personally 200 francs.” Sometimes fines 
were used less as a means of extorting roAney** 
than as a means of inflicting punishment:— 
“ In consequence of the letter which you have 
written me, I inflict on you personally a fine of 
2000 francs.” The war contributions were 
naturally made on the largest scale. We may 
judge of them from one quotation alone. On 
February 18th, 1871, the mayor of Versailles, 
M. Rameau, received the following letter :— 

“Mr. Mayor,— 

“ In virtiie of an order from the Governor- 
General for tlie north of France, each of the 
departments within his jurisdiction must pay a 
war contribution in proportion to its pecuniary 
resources. For the department of Seine-et-Oise 
this contribution is fixed at the sum of 10,000,000 
francs. According to the division of the said 
war contribution among the cantons of the de¬ 
partment, the canton of Versailles (north, south, 
and west) must pay the sum of 1,540,567 francs. 

“I must add that this contribution is to be 
* paid immediately, in one sum, and is independent 
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thg ordinary direct and indirect. contributions 
to fche general exchequer of the department. 

** I must also warn you, that any claim for a 
diminution of your allotment will not ■ delay the 
military execution of the immediate payment.” 
Versailles was not worse off than the other 
• to^s. In making known its condition, we are 
only giWng an idea of that of the other towns of 
France which were occupied by the enemy. 

M. Rameau summed it up thus on January 30th, 
1871 


Frauoi. 


“ The town paid each month for 

direct taxes. 71,146 

For indirect taxes. 106,669 

For the food of from 7 to 800 
officers, paid by subscription at 
the rate of six francs a he*id per 
diem for one month .... 150,000 

For the supply of bread to the 
general store for the army of 


occupation.110,000 

For requisitions in kind, about . 44,000 

For help to the refugees.... 1.5,000 


Say, total per month . . 496,815” 


Or in round iigures six millions a year. 

Now the annual rcceij:)ts of the budget of the 
town amounted to about 800,000 francs in 
VOL. II. 
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ordinary times, and an equal sum was requir^ for 
tjie expenses. Since the occupation these expedses 
had increased in proportions which surpassed over 
and over again the whole of the revenue. It was 
on a town thus exhausted that on the 18th of 
February a war-contribution of 1,054,567 francs 
was imposed. And M. de Nostitz-Wallwitz, the 
civil commissioner of the government of the North 
of France, contented himself with replying to the 
mayor’s remonstrances :— 

“ As in their official acts and many speeches 
the members of the Government of the National 
Defence have declared the resources of France to 
be inexhaustible, T cannot doubt that the town of 
Versailles and the department of Seine-ct-Oise 
will easily find the moans to meet the pecuniary 
expenses imposed by the situation.” 

The only concession that M. Rameau could 
obtain, on ])roving his utter inability, w'as time, 
lie was allowed to pay in instalments. The 
town never paid any but the first instalment, 
which was 100,000 francs. If peace had not been 
concluded, Versailles, whose resources were com¬ 
pletely exhausted, would have been obliged to 
submit to the military execution. 

In connexion with the situation of Versailles, 
w© will give a table of the losses incurred by 
the town of Rheims. 
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%The department, of Marne was occupied for 
fie^fcral months after the conclusion of peace. 
Let us point out at once two important differences 
between the two towns. The prefect of Seine-eb- 
Oise had insisted on the repayment of the twelfths 
which had already been paid to the French 
•Govarnniont, “ leaving it to the taxpayers to get 
redress from tlio French Government after the 
peace.” In the department of Marne they were not 
so hai’dly dealt with; the prefect raised the same 
claim, but did not execute it, and demanded nothing 
from those who had paid already and who showed 
the tax-gatlmrer s receipt. Another difference : 
M. do Brauchitsch estimated the amount yielded 
by the indirect taxes at 1 oO*/* of the direct taxes ; 
in the Marne, these two taxes were regarded as 
equal, and the Prussians contoated themselves with 
doubling the direct tax. 

The Prussian authorities liad fixed the total 
amount of direct and indirect taxes for thci town 
ofKheimsat 271,240 francs p^ r month for the 
year 1870. (At this date the tlii ‘ct taxes yielded 
about 1,600,000 francs. Adding to this an equal 
amount to represent the indirect taxes we 
arrive at 3,200,000 francs, say, slightly forcing the 
figures, to this sum of 271,240 francs per month.) 
From the commencement of 1871 the monthly 
contributions were increased to 447,546 francs. 

L 2 
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I 

Fraw^. f, 

The town tliereforo paid for the ^ 

last four months of the year 

the sura of. 1,084,960 

And for the two first months of 
1871 . 895,092 

Total of direct and indirect taxes 1,980,052 

' r' 


At the time when the department of Seine-et- 
Oise was condemned to pay 10,000,000, a large 
war-contribution was also demanded from the 
department of Mjime. The town of Versailles, 
taxed as we have already seen at 1,054,567 francs, 
had already paid 10,000 francs, when events 
occuiTod which obliged the conquerors to discon¬ 
tinue this enormous exaction. The town of Rheims 
was slowtu’ in paying, and the result was that it 
never made any payment of the kind. In revenge 
anotlu3r war-contribution was imposed, intended 
to furnish an indemnity for those Germans 
domiciled in France, w ho had been expelled at the 
commencement of hostilities. The amount of 
this war-contribution, or fine, which fell to the 
share of the town of Rheims, w’as 151,761 francs. 
The town paid 72,126 fnincs. The remainder 
>vas not insisted upon, the old German residents 
of the town of Rheims having themselves declared, 
that they had always been well treated by the 
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pE|)iiiation, that they had not been expelled, that 
they had suffered no losses, and that they only 
asked to bo allowed to return afterwards to their 


places of business. 

The town had only to pay two fines: one of 
10,000 francs for an attack on a patrol in the 
* suburbs; the other of 300 francs for bills 
placarded during the night. 

The requisition in money amounted to the 
following sums: Fraud. 

For firewood. 1,089 05 

For the army before Paris . . 150,000 00 

Furnishing woollen socks . . 2,778 82 

Blankets. 4,031 10 

Total of the requisitions in money 159,099 57 


The requisitions in kind 

amounted to. 1,440,053 58 

Direct and indirect taxes 

amounted to. 1,980,052 00 

Extraordinary contnbution' . 72,126 51 

Fines, twice. 10,300 00 

The total for the town of 
Rheims during the occupa¬ 
tion amounting to 3,062,231 66 


The position of the town of Rheims in normal 
times was better than that of Versailles, whose 
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receipts and expenditure were balanced by ar sufli 
of 800,000 francs. The ordinary receipts of 
Rheims in 1870 amounted to 1,310,210 frs. 04 c.; 
in 1871 to 1,435,708 frs. 85 c. The ordinary 
expenses in 1870 wore only 990,283 frs. 85 c. 
In 1871 they went down to 847,974 frs. 
48 c. 

Nevertheless, the town was soon involved, and 
obliged to resort to loans. The number of 
families who weM'e thrown out of work by the 
closing of the factories, and liad to come upon it 
for rc'liof, was enormous. A subscription raised 
amongst the inhabitants to helj) the most needy 
amounted to t>0,00b francs a month. If the war 
had continued, the town would have been unable 
to fulfil the requisitions, or supply the wants of 
its poor. 11 was the same everywhere. 

Tho estimated amount of requisitions in kind 
can only beaj)proximate. Tho municipalities kept 
an account of articles for which they paid for 
the enemy’s use, to which must bo added many 
things which the municipal councillors had to beg 
from private individuals when tho shops in the town 
could not provide them, those things which the 
German officers and soldiers seized in their houses 
or in tho highways; the provisions consumed in 
the houses of the inhabitants, &c., &c. This kind 
of requisition was a source of continual vexation. 
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will give some examploB of it; but in order 
to form an idea of what it really was, one roust 
have experienced it. 

We can draw any amount of information from 
M. Delerot, who gives the liistory of the occupation 
of Versailles day by day. The municipality, in 
ordar to save the town from the horrors of pillage, 
had resolved to remain at their post. It was a ques¬ 
tion of suddenly having to feed a whole army and 
to satisfy the caprices of the numerous staff officers. 
They set to work, resolved to furnish the enemy 
with no pretext for violence. From the very first 
week the deiniiiids were such that they recognized 
the impossibility of satisfying tliem. The super- 
intendant of the commissariat <lepartment of the 
third army presented a claim at the town-hall, 
worded thus:— 

“ Revokt ok the Cknthal Magazine. 

“ According to the orders issued, the nmnici- 
pality of Versailles must supply every day :— 

** 20,(K)0 litres of wine, 80i cwt. of meoi, 270 
cwt. of rice, 1200 cwt. of bread, 40 cwt. of salt, 70 
cwt. of coflee. 

“ On September 2‘lrd fliey supplied : 6000 litres 
of wine, 71 cwt. of meat, 16 cwt. of rico, 120 cwt. 
of bread, 21 cwt. of salt, 13 cwt. of coffee, leaving 
therefore a balance of: 14,000 litres of wine, 
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729 cwt. of meat, 254 cwt. of rice, 1080 cwt. af 

( 

bread, 19 cwt. of salt, 57 cwt. of coffee. 

“ On September 24th were supplied, &c. . . . 
leaving therefore a balance of, &c. . . 

Q^his is a bill from a creditor, a relentless 
creditor who has himself fixed the amount of the 
debt, has the power to augment it inde finitely<can 
hold whom ho likes responsible for its non-pay¬ 
ment, and is free to choose arbitrarily from the 
scale of penalties reaching from a fine up to the 
penalty of deat h, with no resource for the victim 
but in God’s justice. We have said “ the penalty 
of death,” and as it is necessary when making 
such an assertion to give proof, wo quote the 
following from a collection entitled Lcs MuraillcH 
d'Akacc-Lorraine (pjigo 250). 

“ Notice. 

“ The prefect of Meurthe lias just conveyed to 
the mayor of Nancy (the mayor was then M. 
Welche) the following injunction :— 

“ ‘ If to-morrow, January 24th, at twelve o’clock, 
500 carpenters are not at the railway station, the 
superintendants first, and a certain number of the 
workmen, shall be shot on the spot.* ” 

No doubt this was only intended as a threat, 
but it was an atrocious one. To return to the 
requisitions at Versailles. 

The requisitions for September 25th remained 
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nir^hoiit response, for the municipality having yiven 
all it had and all that the inhabitants and shops 
would supply it with, was perfectly unable to make 
up the deficit. The chief of the commissariat, 
department wrote to them on October 18th :— 

“ We hereby enclose for the commune of Ver¬ 
sailles a list, by which tht?y may see how much has 
been supplied of the food requisitioned on Sep¬ 
tember 2l8t for the support of the German troops, 
from September 22nd to October 8th, and conse¬ 
quently what is the deficit. 

“ In order to supply this deficit, we have been 
obliged to apply to contractors : the enclosed list 
shows that we have had to pay 173,974 thalers, 
14 silbergroschen on this account (652,464 frs. 
25c.). We beg the mayor, reserving to ourselves 
the right to recover future deficits, to rtunit 
the above-mentioned sum to the royal superin¬ 
tendent of the third corps, and to inform us of 
the steps taken in this matter, 

“ Chief of the commissariat department of the 
3rd army, 

“ Jacobi.” 

The mayor addressed himself to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, who was commanding the third 
army, and the prince not only annulled this claim, 
but reduced the daily requisitions, which far 
exceeded real necessities. A proclamation issued 
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by the prince gave the following rules for 
requisitions for victualling the troops. (We will 
put in parentheses following each article the 
regulation rations of a German soldier during a 
campaign, and shall see that the conquerors led 
a jolly life at our expense.) 

“ Each soldier shall receive daily:— •• 

“ Bread 750 grammes. (A German soldier*s 
ration in the field is 750 grammes.) 

“ Moat 500 grammes. (In Germany 375 gr. 
A French soldier’s ration at the same time wsis 
only 300 grainine.s.) 

“ Bacon 250 grammes. (In Germany 170 gr.) 

“ Coffee 30 grammes. (In Germany, 25 gr.) 

** Tobacco, 00 grammes, or 5 cigars. 

“ Wine i litre, or 1 litre of beer, or litre of 
brandy. (Tiio Frencli soldier, in the same condi¬ 
tion, only receives I litre of wine or of brandy.) 

“ The ration requisitioned for each horse daily 
is:— 

“Oats () kilogr. (In Germany 5 kilogr.; in Franco 
m our regiments 4 kilogr. 80.) 

** Hay 2 kilogr. 

Straw 1 .V. 

“ All commandants of detached corps,” said the 
Prince’s proclamation, “ shall have the right to 
requisition the food necessary for the maintenance 
*of their troops. Other supplies deemed indispen- 
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81^19 for the army can only be requisitioned by 
generals or officers performing the functions of 
generals.’* 

The proclamations, however hard, would have 
had at least the merit of limiting the sacrifices 
of the town, if they could have been carried into 
’ practice. But the municipality never knew the 
number of the effective- Requisitions were made 
in wholesale quantities, without any Justification 
being furnished or any objections admitted. 
They had no means of proving that these requisi¬ 
tions exceeded the amounts actually needed. In 
reality they did far exceed them. 

Besides the requisitions for the actual mainte¬ 
nance of the troops, there wore recpiisitions for 
clothing, bedding, heating; there were requisitions 
for horses Jind carriages ; requisitions for the 
officers, for the sick, for the employes, requisitiorh? 
for the king, the pri rices, the mill inters. M. Ddlerot 
gives the following list. It contains the requisi¬ 
tions for November 8th, “ a day,’* ho says, “ on 
which neither more nor less w^a^ demanded than on 
the preceding or following days,and which therefore 
is a very good example of the average during the 
six mouths of the occupation. 

“ Requisitioned on November 8th. 

“ 11,000 kilos of firewood. 

“125 gr. of sealing-wax. 
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“ 50 kilos of tallow candles. 

“ 500 kilos of fire-wood for one missing. 

“ 150 eartlien pans. 

“ 70 medium-sized jugs. 

“ 200 kilos of wax candles. 

“ 500 kilos of wood for a post, 

“ 150 kilos of coal for the King of Prussia, 

“ 100 small bunches of brushwood for lighting 
the fires. 

“ 500 five-centimetre nails for the Crown 
Prince. 

“12 brooni-liantlles for the ambulance of the 
Lje^io. 

“ 2 kilos of brown bread for the King of 
Prussia. 

“ A curtain for the door, a sot of pigeon-holes 
for papers and several other things for Count 
Bismarck. 

“ 1000 kilos of wood for Count Bismarck. 

“ 1000 kilos of coke for Count Bismarck. 

“ 50 bunches of brushwood for lighting fires for 
Count Bismarck. 

“ 250 kilos of wood for the chancellery oflBces. 

“ 250 kilos of coke for the chancellerv offices. 

“ ()0 bunches of brushwood for lighting the fires 
for the chancellery offices. 

“ 500 kilos of wood for one missing. 

„ “ 200 kilos of coal for M. de Moltke. 
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Y** 5 kilos of oil for the Prussian outposts. 

“ 6 kilos of tallow candles, for a detachment of 
the 8th regiment at St. Cloud. 

“ 1 coffin for the castle. 

“ 2 coffins for the L 3 ^coe. . 

“ 3 grares in the cemetery. 

‘i20 kilos of tallow candles for the barracks. 

“ 2 large soup-tureens for an ambulance. 

“ 20 zinc pails. 

“ 40 bottles of seltzer water. 

“ 1 coffee-roaster. 

“ 46 pairs of drawers. 

“ 3000 kilos of w^ood. 

“ 20 kilos of sugar. 

“ 12 J kilos of soap. 

“ 1 chimney sweep doctor to make repairs, 

** 1 cubic metre of wood. 

“ 10 kilos of wax candles.” 

One might write a commentary on each article. 

Fimvood, —17,300 kilos of firewood in one day, 
not counting 1650 kilos of coal and coke. Even 
this was not enough. The 1 Russians devastated 
parks and avenues; they even destroyed partition- 
walls and furniture. A householder, on seeing 
a whole pannel of his 'partition-wall thrown on 
the fire, complairuMl to an officer; the Prussian 
taking his cigar out of his mouth for a second, 
replied laconically, “ The fortune of war! ** The 
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mayor made incessant complaints, but without 
getting any reidress. After the Prussians had left, 
enormous clearings were found in the woods of 
Versailles, and magnificent trees which had been 
cut down and not carried away. “ They cut 
down a tree in order to heat a single saucepan,” 
said the mayor. , 

Seaiing-wax ,—The administration, the prefec¬ 
ture, the police, all rcfiuisitioned the most in¬ 
significant things : tables, inkstands, pens, sand, 
sealing-wax, wafers, brooms, broom-handles. 

As an example:— 

“ The mayor is requested to furnish two stable- 
brooms to His lioyal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. 

“ Sanctioned, 

“ General in Command, 

“De Voigts Kiietz.” 

On November 7th, they demanded two small 
pairs of scissors, ten sponges, twelve combs, 
300 chamber articles, two baskets; thei‘e were 
about a 100 articles of the same importance on 
the list. 

“ Ttco I'tlos of brown bread far the King of 
Prussia *^—This will go down to posterity as a 
testimony to the simplicity of the king’s pleasures, 
who used to amuse himself wdth throwing this 
bread to the carps in the great basin. Nails for 
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the prown Prince! A set of pigeon-holes for 
C^nt Bisraarck! 

W<ix Candles ,—210 kilos of wax candles, with¬ 
out counting seventy-six kilos of tallow candles, 
and five kilos of lamp-oil. The king’s residence 
was always lighted a gioruo. But in spite of this 
pro^sion, part of the candles which were daily 
supplied in accordance with the requisition were 
on sale by the Jews who had followed tho 
army, and many of the other reqiiisitions ’went 
almost directly from tho town-hall to their 
shops. A man who let out carriages on hire, and 
from whom an officer took his carriage on the 
high road, stated that it was let out several times 
during several days before it was returned to 
him. 

A cojffin for the castle, tiro coffins for the Lyree, 
and three graves in the cemetery .—Tho administra¬ 
tion requisitioned coffins for Prussian soldiers 
who died of tht;ir w'ounds I 

Drawers. —Forty-six pairs of drawers on No¬ 
vember 8th. A riicro nothing. The requisitions 
were often of a very different kind. Hero is one 
on November 9th. “ An unavoidable necessity 
compels me to*iiriposc a requisition on the town 
of 6000 shirts, and 2000 pairs of boots. 

If the delivery is not made by the time in¬ 
dicated, the administration will be obliged to 
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search each house with the troops in ord^r^to 
supply their inevitable necessities. 

“ All these articles must be delivered by the 
18th of this month. 


“De Voigts Rhetz, 

“ Major-General and Commandant.** 
On another occasion 6000 blankets were re- 
(piisitioned, and it was insisted that they should 
be furnished that very day. 

“ If not, forty soldiers shall be quartered 
upon each municipal councillor, and to-morrow 
5000 soldiers shall leave their barracks and be 
quartered on the inhabitants, where they must 
have both beds and blankets.’* The municipal 
councillors had to beg the blankets from door 
to door, jind so managed to supply the number 
doinaiuled. “ We have only this blanket for 
both of us,” said the mother of a young child, 
“and we shall probably suffer a great deal from 
the cold, but we must do the best we can. . . . 
Take it, for the Prussians must not burn our 
town.” Besides the requisitions addressed 
directly to the munici]>ality, there were also re¬ 
quisitions for bread and wine, which ^vere supplied 
by a central dep6t organized for that purpose by 
the council. At the same time that the mayor 
furnished the long list of articles which we have 
already enumerated, on November 8th, the central 
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de^t«deliyered twenty-three hogsheads of wine, 
and 7.772 kilogramnies of bread. The town was 
obliged to lodge and entertain boarders at the 
different hotels at its expense. M. de Voigts 
Bhetz, “Major-General and Commandant,” had 
in forty days, up to the 4th November, 1870, 
expended at the H6tel do Franco 7406 frs. 90 c. 
When he left he ow’ed, or rather the town owed 
on his account, a bagatelle of 24,804 frs. 40 c. 
The expenses of tho German Princes at tho H6tol 
des R^>ser\’oirs amounted to 62,218 frs. 

The burden of these exactions was aggravated 
by the arrogance, brutjility, and sometimes tho 
cold-blooded cruelty with which they wore car¬ 
ried out. The soldiers forced their way in, or 
broke their way into a house, scaled the walls, 
OP drew their swords in order to get food and 
drink, and carried off jewels and clothes. One day 
the soldiers entered the Reinert Brewery, opposite 
the prefecture, and demanded drink. They were 
told that it was no longer a brc very, but was 
now only a refuge for fugitive.". They drew 
their swords and fell upon tho rfffugees, two or 
three of whom were seriously wounded. “ Occur¬ 
rences of this Ibrt were 8o‘ frequent,” said M. 
D61crot, “ that we should not mention this if it had 
not taken place as near as it was possible to bo 
to King William’s residence.” Captain Ritpuret, 
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a wounded prisoner, was cruelly beaten at 
a few paces’ distance from a Prussian post. M, 
Roclie, head of the Versailles ambulance was 
attacked by a squad, struck from behind without 
provocation, and thrown do'^vn bleeding on the 
pavement of the Rue du Chantier; a drunken 
soldier thrust liis sword into the groin of an old* 
woman who was passing; she had to be taken to 
the hospital. In the Passage Si. Pierre a trades¬ 
man, M. Dax, whoso house was being searched, 
received a sabre-cut, which laid his head open to 
the bone, in trying to defend his son. A packing- 
case maker, who Avas met by some soldiers a 
few steps from his door, was beaten and w'ounded 
for rt'fusing to give tlicm the* address of a house 
of ill-fame. Debauchery was general, open, 
and indecent. Drunkenness also Avas very 
general. 

The olBcers were not always more civilized 
than the soldiers. They forced their w'ay into 
houses, opened the Avardrobes, had dinner served 
to them, chose their bedrooms without any con¬ 
sideration for others; several took the room of 
the daughter of the house. 

An officer of about thirty eflters the house« 
of a former councillor of the court at Amiens, M. 
Hamel, an octogenarian who lived alone on his 
.retiiing |>ension. “ I have only two rooms,” 
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M, Hamel mildly, “ mine and my servant'fu’* 
“ I shall take yours, my orderly will occupy your 
servant’s—^now for supper.” M. Hamel answered, 
“ that the oJBBoer must wait until the supper he 
had ordered was ready.” That person burst out 
into invectives, adding that the Prussians had 
*takeij Mont VayHen, that Paris was short of 
provisions and was going to surrender, &o. &c. 

To these ejaculations of a madman, tlio veiio* 
rable M. Hamel only answered by sonic timid 
words, trying thereby to give the conver¬ 
sation a less violent turn, when suddenly he 
fainted, and in a few minutes breathed his last 
sigh. . . . The officer left the apartment, saying 
ho should go and find a lodging elsewhere. 

This w^as not the only case of sudden death. 
A young woman, wlio was in bed owijig to a 
slight indisposition, was so frightened at tho.? 
pertinacity of a soldier who wanted to instal him¬ 
self in her house, that she died before his eyes. 
Several of the inhabitants, whoso strength was 
exhausted, not being able any lo ;gor to control 
the continual state of fever and irritation caused 
by the presence and the brutality of the Prussians, 
became mad or*imbecile. Count Bismarck said 
to M. Rameau, “ It is strange to see how little 
the inhabitants of your town have the fsmlimettt 
of the state of tear.*' 
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De Zernicki, a lieutenant of police^ bad Re¬ 
manded five kilos of wax candles. The grocer to 
whom he had been directed to apply, either because 
his stock was already exhausted, or for some 
other reason, did not comply with his demand. 
De Zemicki, in a towering passion, goes to the 
town-hall and pours out a torrent of abuse japon* 
the councillor whose office it was to see to the 
requisitions; M. de Montfleury, a man universally 
respected, answers him quietly that he wdll do all 
that is possible. But M. de Zernicki, losing his 
temper, declai*es that if in six hours the candles 
are not brought to the Boulevard du Roi (whore 
ho lives) lu^ will put the municipal councillor and 
the mayor in prison. At this moment, the 
councillors coming out from their council and 
hearing those words, one of them said to M, de 
Zernicki: “ AVlio are you, who threaten thus ? ** 
“ Immediately M. do Zemicki dix'w his sword, and, 
having threatened the persons who were present 
and unarmed, went out for five or six soldiers, 
with whom he returned, and arrested and carried 
oil' M. do Montfleury, and one of his colleagues, 
M. Laurent-Henin.” This statement is taken 
literally from a letter written on the same day by 
M. Rameau, the mfiyor of Versailles, to the governor 
(commandant de place). 

Residence in Versailles became so intolerable 
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thi^t several of the inhabitants, who were not 
detained by their civic duties, left the town. Some 
who still felt strong enough, joined Chanzy’s 
amy. The Governor-General for the north of 
France then issued the following decree :r— 

** 1st. Tlie mayors are immediately to draw up 
lists of persons belonging to their communes, 
who being there now are liable according to the 
French laws to conscription, either for the army 
or the National Garde Mobile. 

" 2nd. The mayors at the same time will draw 
up a list of those men in the commune who are 
under forty-six years of age, whether they have 
been subject or not to conscription. 

“ 3rd. The mayors must give a copy of those 
lists within a week to the prefects, sub-prefects, 
or functionaries filling their place (military or 
civil). 

“ 4th. In case of the clandestine departure, ^ 
or the unaccounted-for absence of any individual 
named in the lists above montioof d, their parents, 
and guardians, or families, shall bo fined fifty 
francs for each absent individual for each day of 
his absence. 

♦ 

** Our civil and military authorities will be in- 
stnicted to make domiciliary search amongst tho 
individuals named on the list, in order to insure 
the strict execution of the above orders.” 
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Tho Prussians, who did not wish to let ttie in¬ 
habitants go away, did not either wish them to 
come back. The presence of the King, of the Crown 
Pnnce, and of Count Bismarck kept them in a 
perpetual state of anxiety, and inspired the most 
extraordinary regulations. If one went outside 
tho gfites of the town to see the aspect of ^^aris 
from afar, or to breathe a little fresh air, an hour 
afterwards on returning one was obliged to prove 
one’s identity in order to be able to get home. 
One ran the risk of being searched, or taken 
between two soldiers to headquarters at the Place 
dll Chateau. 

T1k 3 cure do Montreuilwas conducting a funeral 
to the cenietorj"; tlio Prussians stopped the pro- 
C(JSsion, and had the coffin ojK-ued in order to make 
sure that it did not contain weapons. A clerk 
em[)loye(i at one of tho Lycecs who had walked 
behind Count Bismarck, probably "without knowing 
the name of the great man who walked before him, 
was susjKiCted of intending to assassinate him. 
Tho clerk was arrested; luckily for him he had no 
weapon with him. M. de Voigts Bhetz issued 
the following decree:— 

All men over sixteen years of age, noU-resident 
in the town of Versailles, are warned, if they do 
not wish to subject themselves to immediate arrest 
and severe punishment, to possess themselves of, 
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axyd tarry on their person a permit to reside, which 
will be granted at the office of the commandant.’* 
People lived at Versailles under the rule of the 
sword, without extenuation or disguise. There 
were no newspapers but the official organ of M. 
da Brauchitsch, the Union LiMrale having refused 
to spbmit to the dishonourable riligime which it 
was sought to establish. M. do Brauchitsch merely 
demanded the right to have such articles as it should 
please him to have written by his secretaries in¬ 
serted in the paper. On this condition the Unum 
Lihvrale was free to discuss “ French ** pohtios. 
MM. Bersot and Scherer would have become 
the collaborateurs of a Prussian prefect. M. do 
Brauchitsch was answered thus: “ The Council 
of the Union Lihvrale Democratique, having con¬ 
sidered the coiiditions communicated by the civil 
commivssionur, luis decided tliat the journal shall 
cease to appear.** There were no French tribunals* 
M. de Brauchitsch had issued an order to the 
tribunal to administer justict? “ in the name of 
the Government which is rue >gnized by your 
country as well as by all the countries of Europe, 
that is to say, in the name of the Emperor ** (letter 
dated October 31 st). The g udges had unanimously 
answered that they refused. Consequently the 
Prussians constituted themselves solo judges, 
as they were sole legislators. I'hcy had established 
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a court-martial “ which could inflict no />t^er 
punishment but death/’ but the commandants, civil 
commissioners, the prefects, and even the police 
inflicted very elastic penalties, viz., fines varying 
from 100 fr. to 50,000 fr., arrests, sentences of 
ten years* hard labour, of internment in Germany, 
confiscation, &c. &c. Imagination, in this^par- ‘ 
ticular, when it is wholly free from the tutelage of 
the law, has no limits. 

“ All persons shall be punished with death who, 
not belonging to the French army, and not estab¬ 
lishing their profession as soldiers by any out¬ 
ward sign, servo the enemy as spies, mislead the 
German troops when they are serving them as 
guides . . . , damage the telegraph wires, or lines 
of railway ...” (From the Crown Prince’s pro¬ 
clamation, Soptembor 24th). Punishment of death 
also for those who escaped from Paris in balloons; 
for those at Versailles who corresponded with the 
besieged; for franciireurs who had wounded or 
killed, or attempted to wound or kill, a Prussian 
soldier. The German stafl* ofiicers absolutely re¬ 
fused to recognize the franctireurs as soldiers. 
When they captured them, they did not consider 
them prisoners of war, but tried them for per¬ 
sonal assault. If no especial accusation could be 
brought against them, they were, for the sole fact 
of having carried a weapon without belonging to 
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Srenoh army, condemned to ten years* hard 
labour in Germany. The order, signed by the 
Oovernor-General, M. Fabrice, is dated Januai*y 
16th, 1871. 

In almost every case the communes to which 
the “ guilty ** belonged also suffered. “ The com- 
•mungs to which the guilty belong, as well as those 
on whoso ground the criminal action has been 
committed, shall bo liable to a fine equal to the 
annual amount of their land-tax.** 

Here is an edifying note on the responsibilities 
of communes, from the Moniieur Prussien (Octo¬ 
ber 22nd). 

‘‘ Yesterday afternoon, while the cannons in the 
direction of Bongival were thundering, the rumour 
of an attempt on Count Bismarck’s life spread 
through the town. It was said that a ball had Mt 
the Federal Chancellor’s servant as the former was 
in the act of mounting on horseback to go to the 
scene of battle. This rumour, happily for the 
town of Versailles, was quite without foundation. 
Not a shot had been fired, eitL *r at Count Bis¬ 
marck or his servant, or any of his suite. The 
story may be ranked with innumerable other fan¬ 
tastic reports which for some time past have 
supplied the inhabitants of Versailles with topics 
of conversation. 

“ At the same time, we think it well to remind 
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the inhabitants of the town, that, according to 
Prussian laws and proclamations, the whole com¬ 
mune is held responsible for the acts and deeds of 
private individuals, when they are directed against 
the army of the German Government. Thus, the 
town of Etampes has been fined 40,000 frs. because 
the telegraph wire has been cut on its tenitory.* 
The municipality of Etampes, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of similar acts, has immediately 
established a special service for the preservation 
of the telegraph wires.” 

This responsibility often involved other penalties 
than more fines. We must bear iii mind the 
“ notice ” that we have already quoted. ” If 
500 workmen are not ready at a certain place by 
ten o’clock to-morrow, a certain number of those 
present Avill bo seized and shot on the spot.” 
Quito near Paris we have another instance of 
the division of penalty as the Prussians under¬ 
stood it. 

On October 21st the Germfin troops had been 
temporarily repulsed and driven out of Bougival. 
The Prussians protended that they had been fired 
upon by the villagers. This might have been the 
case; though what makes it highly improbable 
is the statement of the Moniteur Prusisien that the 
shots were fired “with aii*-guiis,” Whether the 
aggixjssioii was or was not committed, this, accord- 
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ing to the Moniteur Pnmim was the revenge;— 
“ The soldiers^ fimoiis at finding civilians taking 
part in the combat, rushed into the houses from 
whence the shots wore fired, and arrested nine¬ 
teen individuals, who next day were brought before 
a court-martial ad hoc. Two of the men were 
* condemned to death. The execution took place 
yesterday, October 24th, at Bougival. Tho com¬ 
mune is condemned to pay an extraordinary fine 
of 50,00() fr. The houses from whence the shots 
wore fired on tho German troops are to be burnt 
to the ground: thus a few fanatics have plunged 
a whole commune in mourning.” 

One of the inhabitants of Bougival was brought 
to Versailles covered with wounds and taken to the 
civil hospital. His account, taken down by M. 
Belerot, was not in accordance with that of the 
Moniteur J^rtmicu, He stated that during tlu; 
fighting some Prussian soldiers had come into his 
house, and had taken liiin to an adjoining wood 
with about twenty of the vilhagera. There, with¬ 
out the least resistance on thci part, without the 
smallest demonstration of hostility, without tlieir 
having oven said a W'ord, the soldiers, exasperated 
by tho retreat of their regiment, fell upon them 
with their swords, and went oif leaving them all 
for dead. Tho poor fellow had several deep 
W'ouuds in his head. 
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the inhabitants of the town, that, according to j^he 
Prussian laws and proclamations, the whole com¬ 
mune is held responsible for the acts and deeds of 
private individuals, when they are directed sg^st 
the army of the German Government. Thus, the 
town of Etampes has been fined 40,000 frs. becatise 
the telegraph wire has been cut on its territory.' 
The municipality of fitampes, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of similar acts, has immediately 
established a special service for the preservation 
of the telegraph wires.” 

This responsibility often involved other penalties 
than mere fines. We must bear in mind the 
“ notuje ” that wo have already quoted, ** If 
500 workmen are not ready at a certain place by 
ten o'clock to-morrow, a certain number of those 
present will bo seized and shot on the spot.” 
Quite near Pai'is wo have another instance of 
the division of }>enalty as the Prussians under¬ 
stood it. 

On October 21 st the German troops had been 
temporarily repulsed and driven out of Bougival. 
The Prussians protended that they had been fired 
upon by the villagers. This might have been the 
case; though what makes it highly improbable 
is the statement of the Moniieur Pmsdmi that the 
shots were fired “ with air-guns,” Whether the 
aggression was or was not committed, this, accord- 
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ing to the Moniteur Pru8timi> was the revenge;— 
The soldiers, furious at finding civilians taking 
part in the combat, rushed into the houses from 
whence the shots were fired, and arrested nine¬ 
teen individuals, who next day weie brought before 
a court-martial ad Iwc. Two of the men were 
* condemned to death. The execution took place 
yesterday, October 24th, at BougivaL The com¬ 
mune is condemned to pay an extniordinary fine 
of 50,000 fr. The houses from whence the shots 
were fired on the Gorman troops are to be burnt 
to the ground: thus a few fanatics have plunged 
a whole commune in mourning.** 

One of the inhabitants of Bougival was brought 
to Versailles covered witli wounds and taken to the 
civil hospital. His account, taken down by M. 
D<51erot, was not in accordance with that of the 
Mmileur Vrumlm, He stated that during the 
fighting some Prussian soldiers had come into his 
house, and had taken him to an adjoining wood 
with about twenty of the villagers. There, with¬ 
out the least resistance on thei part, without tho 
smallest demonstration of hostility, without their 
having even said a word, the soldiers, exasperated 
by tho retreat of their rfcgimont, fell upon them 
with their swords, and went off leaving them all 
for dead. Tlie poor fellow had several deep 
wounds in his head. 
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The few inhabitants left at Bougiyal were to 
quit the village, in conformity with the following 
notice which was posted on the walls, and which 
has boon copied word for word:— 

“ By command of the tenth division of the 
Pnissian array, all inhabitants of Bougival are 
ordered to quit tliis village. The men will obey this 
order at once, to-day, the women and children by 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. All persons w^ho do 
not obey this order will bo punished by military 
law.” They did not alw'ays go through the for¬ 
mality of a court-martial ad Iwc in order to shoot 
people. There was a proclaraation forbidding 
people to go into the wood of Meudon, and com¬ 
manding the troops to fire on all those who should 
disobey the ordtT. Another ordered all the male 
inhabitants to retire to their houses directly the 
alarm for the German array was sounded, “ From 
the moment that the signal for the alarm has 
been given, all inhabitants found in the streets 
will bo shot without any form of trial.” 

At Versailles one day the troops were treated 
to a pillage. On January 19th, the landwehr 
poured into the Boulevards of la Reine, Glagny, 
and Montreuil. The soldiers entered the houses 
either with the consent of the inhabitants or 
by force; and broke open the doors of empty 
houses with hatchets. They spent the night 
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searcaing ih)m the attics to the oisllars; aJl the 
cupboards were opened and emptied. Pictures 
and looking-glasses which could not be carried 
away wei*e broken in pieces. They left the next 
morning, literally bending beneath their burdens. 
Some, who were wise, had got carts into which they 
"heaped- soap, jam, beer, wood, women’s clothes, 
pots and pans, clocks. One of the soldiers said, 
“Every time that M. Trochu makes a sortie, 
we shall com© and break everything in Ver¬ 
sailles.” 

Two days afterwards the Prussians discovered a 
hiding-place in the barrack of the Rue de la Biblio- 
theque, where the officers and soldiers of the htst 
French regiment had collected all their valuables. 
Tho trunks were broken open, and they divided 
among themselves the money and jewels down to 
tho last article of clothing. 

One of the most astonishing facts, because it. is 
impossible to understand its reason, is the burning 
of several houses at St. Cloud, doliborately s(5t fire 
to by the German army after .^lnuary 28th, that 
is to say, after the capitulation, without any act of 
aggression or any iiifi-action of the military laws 
as enact(3d by the Pnissums, on the part of the 
inhabitants or proprietors of these houses. M, 
Luce, living at 15, Rue Saint Pierre, wrote to M, 
Rameau: “ I was the proprietor of a house which 
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I had bought, where I lived quietly after .forty 
years of work. The day before yesterday, 
Januaiy 30th, at half-past nine, in spite of the 
guarantee afforded us by the armistice, a horde of 
German bandits, armed with bundles of straw 
daubed the walls and doors with some inflammable 
substance, and now my house is only a he^p of" 

ruins.’* M. Hazard, 70, RuoEoyale, wrote 

that they had burnt his house, his only property : 

“ this act of barbarism,” he said, “I have the proof 
attested by witnc‘sses, look place on the Mon¬ 
day after the signature of the armistice.” Lastly, 
the mayor of Bt. Cloud, M. Senard, a deputy, and 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
Paris bar, gives the following details in a letter 
addressed to M. Jules Simon: “ The inquiry 
which I have held at St. Cloud has proved that 
the Prussians have burnt systematically, one by 
one, more than oOO houses, and that a great many 
of these Jiouses were burnt, cither on January 30th, 
as wore those of Messrs. Luce and Hazard, or on 
the 31st of January, or the 1 st and 2nd of Feb¬ 
ruary. 

“ All these fires were lighted by detachments 
of ten men, of whom five carried the instruments 
of destniction, and five, armed, assisted in the 
execution. I have among the records at the 
town-hall an order dictated by his compassion to 
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a staff officer, which ia a wiitten proof that this 
destruction was the voluntary work of superior 
authority.” 

The ratification of the preliminaries of peace 
wore exchanged, as we have said, on 2nd March, 
1871. At that time, independently of the pri- 
*sone|;s of war, many remarkable men who had 
been carried ofl* as hostages were in prison in 
Germany. All those who were invested with any 
authority during this fatal period, owing to the 
confidence rojwsed in them by their follow- 
citizens, incurred ])ersonal danger. The most 
fortunate got off with iTn])risonment, or fines, or 
were obliged to submit to have soldiers placed in 
charge of tlmir goods like bailiffs. Some were 
condemned to the disagreeable and perilous office 
of serving as buffers to the German locomotives. 

Those concerned were inform eel of this measui*e 
by the following notice:— 

** Several damages having been committed on 
the railw-ay lines, the Govenior of the third Ger¬ 
man division has issued an ordc. that the trains 
are to bo accompaiiiod by some of the best known 
and most respected inlialiitants. These persons 
shall be placed on the locomotive in such a 
manner as to make it evident that any accident 
caused by the hostility of the inhabitants will first 
fall upon their own countrymen,” 
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M. Dauphinot, mayor of Rheims (now a senator), 
was ordered to send a person of consideration 
the next day to the station to take his place 
on the locomotive of the first train. He refused. 
He was told that no excuse would be accepted, 
and that if necessary recourse would be had 
to force. The next morning, he went hiyiself' 
and look his place on the locomotive as far as 
Chalons. On returning to Rheims, he summoned 
the council, who applauded his resolution and 
his conduct. A list of volunteers was then 
commenced which in two days obtained eiglity 
signatures. 

We have before us and now copy the order 
“ do service ** addressed to M. Warnier, since 
deputy for Rheims and one of the most eminent 
members of the Assembly of 1871. 

** Headquarters, Reims.** (‘ Commandanture ’ 
was the strange barbarism which the Germans 
tried to introclueo into the French language 
for * Commandemeiit.’) 

“ By a superior order, in virtue of a requisition 
from tho authorities at Rheims directing locomo¬ 
tion,—one of the chief inhabitants shall ac¬ 
company each morning and evening train. Con¬ 
sequently you are requested to be at the pas¬ 
sengers* station to-morrow morning at 6^, and to 
hold yourself at the disposition of the employ^ 
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wlio ifl there. Military measures will be resorted 
to in case of absence or unpunctuality. If unfor- 
seen drcumstances should, prevent you from 
coming to the station you must immediately in¬ 
form the governor, adding the word CitUmm, 

“Rheims, Nov. 8th, 1870.” 

• The mayor of Rhoims, M. Dauphinot, who only 
remained by the formal and reiterated order of 
the Prussian governor, was never arrested; but 
M. Rameau, the mayor of Versailles was less for¬ 
tunate. He was the mayor of a royal residence, 
and of the .town which was the hea d-quarters of the 
army of investment; besides, ho had the misfortune 
to have M. de Brauchitsch for his antagonist. We 
can never sufficiently praise the activity, courage, 
devotion, and consummate knowledge of adminis¬ 
trative law which he displayed. During those 
terrible five months, we cannot reproach him with 
having uttered a bravado or made a concession; he 
was unceasingly patriotic, humane, and he unflinch- 
ingly did his duty. 

The council had contracted wit i a German mer¬ 
chant called Hirschler for provisioning the town. 
The order, which amounted to more than 300,000 
frs., did not arrive on the day fixed by M. do 
Brauchitsch’s requisition. This was not the fault 
of M. Rameau or the council; the German 
army had arrested the convoy. The delay was 
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its work. Brauchitsch undertook to punish the 
municipal council and the town for it. He im¬ 
posed a fine of 50,000 frs. This time the viola¬ 
tion of justice was too flagrant: to punish the 
French for a fault committed by the Germans I 
The council refused to pay, and M. Bameau was 
put in prison. The whole town was in mourning, 
the more so as they did not know whether this 
arrest was not the prelude to a transportation. Let 
us note a curious detail: the mayor was in piison on 
January 1st, and it was there that the governor, 
M. do Voigts-Rhetz paid him his visit of ceremony 
in full uniform. The fine of 60,000 frs. was paid, 
not by the whole town, l>ut by a voluntary sub¬ 
scription. The readiness with which the sub¬ 
scribers came forw'ard, proved the popularity of 
M. Rameau and the three municipal councillors 
who shared his captivity. 

Among the French citizens who were transported 
to Geimany, tliere vras one wdiose fate excited 
universal sympathy: this was M. de Raynal, a 
young magistrate, w'ho was only guilty of having 
corresponded with his father, who was inside Paris 
and ill. M. de Raynal, vice-magistrate at the 
Tribunal ofVersailles, occupied apartments beneath 
those of M. de Moltke. M. Stieber, who examined 
him, did not fail to insist on this fact. 

** You spy the movements and secrets of the 
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Oenefal Commander-in-Cliief and send them to 
your father, who is at the head of the government 
in Paris.’* 

** I assure you that is not the case,” replied M. 
de Raynal. “ I have only written one letter, which 
was about the health of those vrho are dear 
to me^ My father is not at all at the head of the 
government in Paris, ho is first attorney-general 
(premier avocat general) at the Court of Appeal,” 

“You lie! . . . Who contrived to get your 
letter into Paris ?” 

“ I cannot tell you, 1 cannot show my gra¬ 
titude by denouncing a person who has done me 
a favour.” 

“Nevertheless you must give the name, or 
you will be shot, . . . Will you say the name?” 

“ I refuse,” 

“ If you refuse, it is because there is a secret 
correspondence organized by one of your country¬ 
men. You will not give the name, but we shall 
know it without your help.” 

“ Then why ask mo ?” 

“In order to give you the only chance of 
saving your life.” 

They called as witness against him, one of his 
colleagues, M. Harel, who showed the same firm¬ 
ness, and by his courage incurred the same fate. 
They were both transported to Germany, at the 

N 2 
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same time as M. Thirouz, one of tbe |)Ostal 
officials, who was condemned for having secretly 
facilitated the interchange of letters amongst 
his fellow-citizens. The Prussian post only con¬ 
veyed open letters from Frenchmen to Frenchmen. 
M. Thiroux had rendered great services. Mme. 
Tuilier a post-mistress, was condemned to one 
year’s imprisonment for the same offence. 

At Strasburg seven persons who had formerly 
been employes of the French post-office, and of 
whom one was the post-mistress at Molsheim, were 
brought before a court-martial as guilty of continu¬ 
ing to exercise their functions after the German 
conquest. The post-mistress was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment and a fine of 200 thalers, 
two postmen to six month’s impHsonment and a 
fine of 50 thalers, and the others to smaller 
punishments. We might record many instances 
o f the courageous devotion of post-office officials. 
Mndllo. Dodu, who has since received the cross 
of \hQ Legion of Honour; M. Lefoburc, a post- 
office v«.lerk at Saint-Germain, put in prison at 
Versailles ; Madlle. Wipper (now Madame Hau- 
mann) pofi;t-mistress at Seutheim, who was im¬ 
prisoned for refusing to distribute the enemy’s 
letters; M. Rouber, the postman at Fenestrange, 
who several times risked his life, &o. 

^ One of }he staff of the Journal des Dehats^ 
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ll. d’Alauz, was very near being sent into 
Germany. He was prosecuted for a rough 
draft of an article, written before the invasion, 
and which he had not even sent to the paper. 
He was kept in prison from December 23rd 
until February 2nd. A long letter Written by 
*him tp M. D^lerot is full of the most interesting 
and most harrowing details. It ends thus:—M. 
Budde” (the German commissioner who had 
examined him) “ had me brought into court on 
the morning of February 2nd, and said, ‘ All is 
over in Paris and I have to announce to you that 
no further steps will be taken in your case. You 
are even saved from transportation to Germany, 
which was the intention of the superior authorities 
(haute police) in the case of your acquittal.* ** 
Transportation to Germany was inflicted on the 
most futile and various pretexts. Sometimes it 
was a mayor or municipal councillor who was held 
responsible for a fault committed without his 
knowledge, and by a foreigner, but on the territory 
of the commune: sometimes it w<is a patriot con¬ 
demned for not choosing to be the instrument of 
Prussian vengeance. Most of these were persons 
of note: Baron Th^nard, a' member of the Insti¬ 
tute, M. Voisin, who was afterwards pr^fet de 
police, Doctor Thomas, who heard when he was 
in prison at Magdeburg of his election as deputy 
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for Bbeims, two other doctors at Bheims, M. 
Hanrot, M. Brabant, etc. 

Neither the capitulation of Paris nor the signa¬ 
tures of the preliminaries of peace softened the 
Germans. On February 12th they still made arrests 
at Versailles. On the 13th the municipality was 
required to proceed to the cleaning of the ban^ks." 
“ The cleaning must commence to-day at two 
o’clock, or a severe punishment will be inflicted.” 

At length the hour of deliverance which had 
been so ardently longed for arrived. Versailles, 
which was to bo the seat of the French Govern¬ 
ment, was evacuated on March 12th. ** They are 

in a hurry to see my back,” said Count Bismarck. 
He was surprised at this, and even hurt. 

Several thefts were committed at the last. 

The Prussians parried off the clocks, which are 
more common in France than in Germany, because 
wo have chimney-pieces which have almost always 
a clock on them, whereas the Germans have only 
stoves. Lieutenant de Zemicki, of the police, by 
way of setting a good example, loaded a cart 
with clocks, objects of art, china, linen, and 
women’s gai’monts; in a word, he dismantled the 
house in which he had lodged. The porter, named 
Dunon, tried to oppose this pillage, as was his 
duty; but he was beaten, wounded by two sword- 
cuts, and thrown into the prison of Saint-Pierre. 
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Tho signature of peace did not deliver all gur 
departments. For many of them the German 
occupation succeeded the invasion. 

During the war the enemy divided that part of 
France which it had conquered into four general 
governments established at Strasbiirg, Nancy, 
^lieiips, and Versailles. The following, according 
to the official German press, are the resources 
and population of these governments. We must 
consider the population as only approximative. 
For instance the department of Vosges had in 
1869, 400,000 inhabitants; in 1872 it had 
392,988. In the document from which we quote 
it is put down as 418,998 in 1871:— 


The Government of Stras- 


burg consists of portions 
of the departments of 
Meurthe and Moselle with 

Inhabituntf. 

about... 

619,291 

Of the department of Bas- 
Rhin .... 

588,970 

Of the department of Haut 
Rhin .... 

630,285 

1,638,546 


The Government of Lor¬ 
raine consists of the remain¬ 
ing portions of Meurthe and 
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Moselle with about 
Of Meuse 


Inhabitanta 

561,252 


301,653 

Of Vosges 


418,998 

Of Haute-Sa6ne 


317,706 

Of Haute-Mame 


259,096 

‘‘The Government of 

Rhcims 

1,858,706 

« 

consists of the department 


of Aisne 

• « 

565,023 

Ardennes 

» • 

326,864 

Marne 

• m 

390,809 

Soine-et-Mame 

• • 

354,400 

Aube 

* « 

261,951 



1,899,047 


“ Lastly, the head Government 


of Versailles w’as at first 
composed of the departments 
of Seino-et-Oise . 

655,727 

Oise 

• • 

401,247 

Somme . 

• ■ 

572,640 

Sein e-Inf erieure 
Havre) 

(without 

« m 

692,768 

Eure-et-Loire . 

9 « 

290,753 

Loire! 

» • 

337,110 



2,850,272 


“ But by an imperial decree, 
dated February 7th, it was 
increased by the following 
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departments and tbeirpopu* 


lations:— 

InhaUtan'Ii. 

A part of Ome 

800,000 

Eure 

394,467 

Sarthe . 

465,619 

Indre-et-Loire. 

. 325,193 

^ Loir-et-Cher . 

. 275,757 

Yonne• . 

372,589 

Seine 

100,000 

2,233,626 


The document from which we are quoting 
concludes thus:— 

“The total number of French who are at 
the present moment under German government 
amounts to 10,276,198 inhabitants, not counting 
those parts of the departments of Doubs, Jura, 
and the C6te d’Or, where, according to the first 
article of the convention, dated January 28th, 
1871, the line of demarcation still remains to bo 
drawn. Therefore, more than a third of Franco 
is occupied by the German arnu ;8.” 

There are some mistakes in those Prussian osti* 
mates. The numbers are generally exaggerated. 
On the other hand, in reckoning up the figures 
which they give, we arrive at a sum total of 
10,480,195 inhabitants, instead of 10,276,198. 
Anyhow they are right in thoir general con- 
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elusion: the Germans occupied a third of Fpance* 
According to the convention of February 26th, 
immediately after the exchange of ratifications, 
their army was to evacuate the departments 
of Calvados, Orne, Sarthe, Bure-et-Loir, Loiret, 
Loir-ot-Cher, Indre^et-Loir, and Yonne, contain¬ 
ing 2,837,062 inhabitants and the departments of* 
Seino-Inf^rieure, Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marne, Aube, and the C6te d'Or, up to the left 
bank of the beino. Adding the population of 
tlie departinimts which were partially liberated 
to those which were wholly evacuated, we may 
say, that at the ratification of the treaty of peace 
at least 4,000,000 Frenchmen regained their 
country. After the final signature to the treaty, 
and the payment of the first half milliard, the 
d(‘piirtmcuts of Somme, Oise, and the remainder 
which was still occupied of Seine-Inferieure, 
Seiuo-ct-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine, were to 
bo liberated, which would bring up to 5,500,000, 
the total of French inhabitants freed from the 
presence of the Pnissians. Finally, after the 
payment of two milliards, the Germans would 
only occupy six, the departments of Marne, 
Ardennes, Haute-Marne, Meuse, Vosges, Meurthe, 
and besides the district of Belfort, the whole 
consisting of a population of about 2,200,000 
inhabitants. 
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%et MB bear in mind that there were two dis¬ 
tinct classes, one consisted of those departments 
which Germany considered as belonging to her, 
which she intended to annex, and in fact did 
annex, that is to say Alsace and Lorraine: the 
other consisted of those departments which she 
x)ccupied by right of war, and only during the war. 
After the definitive treaty which put an end to 
the war, she evacuated a great many of the 
departments, which then re-entered the French 
family; the others were evacuated in proportion 
as France paid the ransom by an arranged series 
of payments. But the departments which thus 
remained in the hands of our creditors were 
no longer, strictly speaking, invaded; they were 
occupied; occupied as pledges and as territorial 
guarantees for the payment of a debt. Accord¬ 
ing to Article 8 of the preliminaries of peace 
they were still under the Prussians, who were to 
govern them, to collect the taxes, and to administer 
justice. 

The first thought of the G< vemment of the 
Republic was to restore to these unhappy de¬ 
partments our laws and our administration, thus 
reducing the army of occupation to its true 
character, that is to say, the r61e of brokers in 
charge. The Germans gave a helping hand. 
They were equally anxious to get rid of the 
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administration and the police, and to restore^ them, 
to us. They took care to protect their interests by 
hard and humiliating reservations. This was the 
object of the convention of March 15th, 1871, 
containing the following terms :— 

“ Convention for carrying out the Armistice. 

“Art. 1. Although the right to administer the' 
occupied territories has, by Article 8 of the pre¬ 
liminary treaty, been reserved to the German 
authorities until the conclusion and final ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty of peace, nevertheless the 
German authorities consent that the departmental 
and communal administration, including the care 
of public safety, and the maintenance of order in 
those departments occupied by German troops, 
shall, after the ratification of the present agree¬ 
ment be handed over to the French authorities 
on the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

“Art. 2. The French Government may re¬ 
instate the prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, and 
other administrative agents, with the powers 
which are given them by law. 

“ On its side the German authorities will place 
near the oflBcer in command (chef du corps), or 
wherever they may think necessary, civil com¬ 
missioners, who wiU have superior jurisdiction in 
all that concerns German interests. 

“ The French functionaries are requested to 
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cc^orm to those measures which the civil com¬ 
missioners consider advisable on the subject. 

“Art. 3, The French tribunals will resume 
their functions as well as the justices of the 
peace and magistrates. The police will bo re¬ 
organized. 

“ Ifevertheless a state of siege, with all its con¬ 
sequences will be maintained by the German 
authorities in the occupied departments. 

“ Art. 4. In accordance with the prescriptions 
of Article 8 of the peace preliminaries, all French 
administrative authorities must conform to those 
measures which the officers in command shall 
think necessary for the safety, maintenance, and 
distribution of the troops. 

Art. 5. In the case of the interests of these 
latter being compromised between this date, and 
the final ratification of the treaty of peace, the 
German authorities reserve to themselves the right 
of cancelling all or part of the rights conceded to 
the French authorities in Articles 1, 2, and 3.” 

It is evident that this convention only established 
French administration under the orders, and at 
the good pleasure of the Gorman Government, 
They bimdened our Government, and its agents of 
all degrees, with an overpowering responsibility, for 
order had to be maintained, and the dignity of the 
French administration preserved at a time when it 
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seemed almost impossible. The German'yoke 
weighed more heavily than ever on the ad¬ 
ministration, but on it only. M. Thiers and his 
ministers laboured hard to procure this great relief 
for the people. 

The convention was signed at Rouen by M. 

__ I 

Fabrice, and M. Pouyer-Quertier, and is ^ated 
March IGtb, 1871. 

An agreement which was annexed regulated the 
taxation. The French Government recovered the 
right to collect the taxes, not in virtue of a con¬ 
cession from the German authorities, but by the 
sole fact of the ratification of the preliminanes. 
They agreejd that the French Government should 
undertake the arrears which might still be due up 
to the day of the ratification, with the exception of 
their remedy against the departments and com¬ 
munes. Several of the Prussian prefects had 
made most exaggerated estimates of tlie indirect 
taxes; at Versailles they had assessed them at 
one and a half times the amount of the direct taxes; 
in other places they had exacted the payment of 
a sura of 25 francs, and even 50 francs per head. 
Article 7 of the agreement stipulated that a sum 
equalling the amount of the direct taxes should 
be hold to represent that of the indirect taxes, and 
Article 8, that in those departments where a poll 
tax of from 25 to 50 francs had been levied, that 
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portion which was paid after February 26tb, and 
which exceeded a sum equalling the direct taxesi 
should be returned. No collection even of the 
arrears of taxes could henceforward be m^de by 
the French Government, which bound itself to 
take the place of the German Gt)Yernraent Avithin 
'five ^ays of the signature. 

The definitive treaty of peace signed JMay lOtli, 
1871, altered none of those conditions, which re¬ 
mained in force till the total liberation of the terri¬ 
tory. Only one of the articles of this treaty (Article 
8) had reference, not to the relation of the French 
authorities to the Germans, but to the collection 
of the taxes. It said that—“ If in spite of the 
reiterated demands of the German Government, 
the JVench Government be beliind-hand in ful¬ 
filling its obligations for the maintenance of the 
German troops, tlic soldiers shall Lave the right 
to procure for themselves what is necessary, by 
levying taxes and requisitions in the occupied 
departments, and even outside these if their re¬ 
sources are not sufficient.^* fhis was about 
equivalent to a threat of resumption of hostilities; 
but the case provided for by Article 8, never 
occurred, and the vigilance of the French Govern¬ 
ment anticipated all causes of dissension, and even 
seriotis claims. 

The occupied departments, therefore, began to 
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resume their French appearance^ so to speak^ir&i 
March 16th, but with a continuance of the state 
of flitige, and with the presence of the Germans, 
armed with a very effective right of control over 
the French administration. The prefects and 
mayors accepted this position with courage, the 
inhabitants with joy. 

Independently of the difficulty of the German 
troops living side by side with the French popu¬ 
lation, the maintenance of the army of occupation 
was an inexhaustible source of dispute. All 
details relating to this great affair had been regu¬ 
lated by a convention signed March llth, and 
known, under the name of the Convention of 
Ferri^iros, of which the following are the chief 
characteristics. 

Up to January 1st, 1872, tlie German military 
administration would undertake to feed the army 
of occupation at the exj)enso of the French Govern¬ 
ment. All requisitions were forbidden. The 
French Government to pay 1 franc 75 cents for 
each ration of food, and 2 francs 50 for each ration 
of fodder to October 1 st, and 2 francs 25 cents 
from October Ist to December 31st. After Jan¬ 
uary Lst, 1872, the French Government should 
itself feed those German troops who still remained 
in France, under elaborately enumerated condi¬ 
tions set forth in the convention. They should. 
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in ^order to exercise this right, inform the 
German Government of their intention before 
October Ist, 1871. The notice was not given. 
The prices were certainly very higli; but M. 
Thiers shrank from the diflGiculties of a daily 
dispute with the German authorities as to 
(Juantity and quality. We should have multi* 
plied causes of strife almost indefinitely, and 
means would have been found, by dint of ex¬ 
aggerated requirements, to take from us the 
benefit of our intervention. It is needless to 
say that the amount to be paid for rations was 
calculated on a scale in proportion to the evacua¬ 
tion, as the evacuation was scaled in proportion 
to the payments of the indemnity. Before 1st 
October the first loan had been subscribed with 
great ease; the revenue was coming in satis¬ 
factorily; we had ourselves paid the Germans 
1 milliard 450,000,000; and we wore preparing to 
pay another milliard and a half at the end of 
October. In face of these fiicts, M. Thiers felt 
conrinced that he should be able > anticipate the 
payments, and consequently to obtain the removal 
of the army of occupation long before the time 
agreed upon in the treaties and conventions. 

The rations for food and fodder were not the 
only burdens which the presence of an enemy 
on her soil imposed upon France. In the six 

VOL. II. o 
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departments which were to be evacuated last 
(Marne, Ardennes, Haute-Mame, Meuse, Vosges, 
and La Meurthe), each town or village, which was 
occupied by at least a battalion, a squadron, or a 
battery of artillery, had to furnish, according to 
the terms of the convention, all the military estab¬ 
lishments required by the troops, with the neces¬ 
sary furniture, and firing, and lighting according 
to the Prussian regulations, i.e.— 

Lodging for the officers; 

Lodging for the troops ; 

Guard-houses; 

A drill-room (sallo do discipline); 

Workshops for the workmen belonging to the 
corps; 

Clothing-stores; 

Offices for the officers of the corps, and the ad¬ 
ministration ; 

Regimental schools; 

An infirmary; 

Swimming-baths, if there is any watercourse 
sufficiently deep; 

A covered riding-school, if there is one, or else 
an open one; 

Shooting-ground for infantry and cavalry prac* 
tic(*; 

Pai'ade-ground ; 

Provision and fodder stores; 
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The necessary space in the slaughter-house, in 
a bakeiy, and in a forge. 

The troops first took up their quarters in public 
buildings, or buildings especially hired for them. 
If those were not sufHciont, they were quartered 
on the inhabitants with “ ^ chan» 

deZZe,”*accoi’ding to the traditional formula. 

Finally, the French Government had to procure 
at its own expense for each garrison or corps, a 
furnished warmed and lighted room, where the 
officers could meet in the day, and take their meals 
together. They also had to supply a kitchen. 

If, owing to any inaiiceuvres which the troops 
had. to make, it was necessary to establish bivomics, 
the French Govoi’uraont had to furnish the straw 
and wood requirtd. Any damage done to tho 
fields would bo paid for by the Prussians at the 
valuation of experts who would be appointed by 
both parties. If the hiring of carts and horses 
wliicli might be required by tbc German troo[)s for 
conveying provisions or arnmunii ui came t^o more 
than forty centimes for each draught-horso per 
kilometre (nothing being allowed for the return 
journey), the fact should bo. verified by the muni¬ 
cipal authorities, and the French Government 
would have to pay tho surplus. Then followed 
several stipulations with reference to the ambu¬ 
lances. “ Such invalids as cannot be removed 

o 2 
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whom the Gennan anny shall leave either now or 
later, in the evacuated departments, shall be main* 
tained at the expense of the French Government 
until they can be removed.” 

The convention then fixed the price of silver for 
international relations. The thaler was to Ije 
worth 3 fr. 75 c.; the German florin 2 ff. 15 c. 
It authorized the ro-establishmont of the tele¬ 
graph wires, giving the employes of the German 
telegraph, in the chief towns of the depart¬ 
ments, the right of control with regard to 
the contents of the telegrams, and the order of 
their transmission. Official German despatches 
were sent gratis, as those of our own Government, 
and were given the preference. Besides, the Ger¬ 
man wires remained intact, and were kept up at 
our expense. The German postal service was 
continued; we could re-establish ours, on condi¬ 
tion that it was subject to the control of the Ger¬ 
man authorities, and transmitted gratia the private 
correspondence and remittances of money and 
articles for all members of the army of occupation. 
The last article of the convention stipulated that 
there should be no duty paid on the merchandise, 
arms, and articles of clothing and equipment 

destined for the German armv, and addressed to 

* * 

the military commanders of this army. 

These were the regulations to which part of our 
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departments had to submit until the whole of our 
debt was paid off. The number of the troops and 
the quantity of rations to be supplied would 
decrease, in accordance with the payments made, 
in the following proportion :— 

At the time of the convention, wo had to pay 
for 5(Jp,000 rations of food, and 150,000 rations of 
fodder. 

After the ratification, and the payment of the first 
half milliard, the amount decreased progressively to 
150,000rations of food, and50,000rations of fodder. 

Four weeks after to 150,000 rations of food, and 
30,000 of fodder. 

A fortnight after the payment of the first 
500,000,000, the food-rations were reduced to 
120,000; they fell to 80,000 after the payment of 
1,500,000,000. Finally, after the payment of the 
first 2,000,000,000, France had only to pay for 
50,000 food-rations, and 18,000 rations of forage 
per day, being equal to a contribution of 132,500 
francs a day, or 3,975,000 francs a month, over and 
above our other burdens. 

It may be seen from hence what the government 
of occupation was which followed the government 
of invasion; less rigorous,yet oppressive, and per¬ 
haps more humiliating, because it was by consent. 

During the debate of June 8th, 1871, M. Thiers 
implored the deputies to give confidence to the 
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country by banishing every element of discord 
from their deliberations. 

“ By this means, the only one in your power, 
you can restore confidence to industry, reawaken 
and renew it, and so turn into another channel 
those who blindly rushed into civil war. 

“We have enormous burdens, burdens ^eater 
than Franco has ever yet had to bear; we must 
face them. 

“ The first thing we have to do is to provide 
th6 means nect)ssary to obtain the liberation of 
the territory. 

“ Gentlemen, no one can appreciate the full 
meaning of these words, ‘ libiTation of the terri¬ 
tory,’ who is not entrusted, as are my colleagues 
and myself, with the affairs of the country at this 
momenj. 

“ Theso words contain, in the first place, 
dignity; for a groat naf ion like France, which has 
a past of which it is proud, to see a powerful 
foreign army close to its gates, is a grief which 
oppresses me daily, from which, gentlemen, I 
puffer daily, and which deeply humiliates my 
w'hole soul. 

“Yes, dignity; but it is of suffering dignity 
that 1 speak. Ah, if you but knew the details! 
Not to bo able to order a single movement of the 
troops, a siiigh? movement of war-material, with- 
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out being obliged to have recourse to the will of 
a stranger! To bo afraid that at any moment 
some high-spirited and imprudent young man, 
moved by the most generous feelings, may pro¬ 
voke a collision—and it is not without reason, it 
is not idly that I tell you this,—^to deliver up 
Frenchmen whose only fault is that of being 
imprudent from excess of patriotism and courage, 
to give them up in order to avoid giving birth to 
the most dangerous conflicts, this is a grief which 
weighs upon us daily. 

“ And this is not all: in order to save our 

r 

population the cruel suffering of a foreign occu- 
pation and the overwhelming burdens which it 
brings, we have been obliged, with your approval, 
to negotiate a treaty with the German army. 
You know what is the custom: a victoriou|^ army, 
either sojourning or in retreat, has the right of 
living upon the country which it occupies or 
passes through, that terrible right of victory to 
which we are forced to submit. We have been 
obliged to make agreement that we would our¬ 
selves maintain the German army.” 

When M. Thiers spoke thus, it was not, as at 
the end of the occupation, only six departments 
which were occupied and for which we had to pay 
132,500 francs a day. We had to furnish daily, 
until the payment of the first half-milliard, 500,000 
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provision-rations, 150,000 forage-rations, eqtial to 
1,125,000 francs per day, or nearly 34 millions 
per month. Even after the payment of the first 
half-milliard, onr expenses were at the rate of 
391,500 fii'ancs per day, 11,745,000 francs per 
month. 

Besides this, foreign produce having, free 
entrance into our country, and the presence 
of the foreign army facilitating all manner of 
frauds, we could not raise our indirect taxes. 
The tax on tobacco brought in nothing, or next to 
nothing; and although south of the Loire the tax 
was maintained nearly as it had been before the 
war, there was a deficit of 400,000,000 francs in our 
receipts. It has been seen that under the system 
of requisitions every Prussian soldier had a right 
to fivo#cigars a day. When requisitions were 
done away with and replaced by a sum of money, 
the German administration, not finding a suffi¬ 
cient supply in our exhausted factories, sent for 
enormous quantities of tobacco from Germany, 
which entered duty free, and passed, in part at 
least, into general consumption. 

The terrible situation of our country might be 
aggravated any day, either by great events, or 
by the most trivial incidents. The consequences 
of great events could surprise no one; thus the 
insurrection of the 18th of March retarded the 
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evaoliation of the territory; this was to be expected* 
The (Germans pretended to believe that the issue 
of the conflict was doubtful; they proposed to 
interfere to bring it to an end. They knew that 
M. Thiers would refuse their help with indignation, 
but without failing in courtesy, and while even 
* maiqjbaining towards him all outward forms of 
respect, they gave him to understand that if the 
civil war should bo prolonged, they would be 
obliged in their own interest to break the truce. 
It was plain to them and to all the world that in 
the situation in which we then were, we could 
not dream of raising a loan and beginning to pay 
off our debt. Besides, they might be obliged, 
almost against their own will, to use their cannon. 
The world had then before it the strange spectacle 
of three armies enclosed within a narrom cirourn 
ference, two of which, the French army and tli‘ 
army of the Commune, were cutting one another’s 
throats, while the third, the Prussian army, stood 
by motionless, but armed. A mistaken aim, the 
error of a patrol, might brii g about a general 
conflagration. M. Thiers was perfectly sure of 
the prudence of his own ofiicors, but the greater 
number of the officers of the Commune knew 
nothing about their business, and many of them 
were incapable of calculating the consequences of 
a rash aggression. M. Jules Favre said in the 
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tribune during the sitting of the 13th of 
“ We have been forced to make dailj, repeated 
efforts to preserve the sad but precious privilege 
of doing our own business for ourselves.” 

Some idea may be formed of the daily relations 
of our Government with the Prussians by the 
perusal of the following despatch, addressed to * 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 21st of 
March, 1871, by M. de Fabrice, commanding 
officer of the army before Paris. 

“ In view of the events which have just taken 
place in Paris, and which give no assurance of 
the carrying out of any future agreements, the 
commanding officer of the army before Paris 
forbids all approach to the lines before the forts 
occupied by us, demands the re-establishment 
within twenty-four hours of the telegraph-wires 
destroyed at Pantin, and will treat the city 
of Paris as an enemy, if the proceedings there 
again contradict the peaco-prcliminaries; this will 
entail the forts occupied by us opening fire.” 
At the same time that the Government was re¬ 
ceiving those menacing letters, the Germans put 
a stop to the evacuation, they increased the 
strength of their garrisons at certain important 
strategical points, and gave general orders to 
suspend the return of prisoners. 

These difficulties occurred several times over, 
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in YUnous forms, daring the oourse of the ciyil 
war. The Commune had armed the ramparts, 
which was contrary to the most formal stipula¬ 
tions of the convention of the 28th of January. 
The Germans several times announced to M. 
Thiers that they were going to summon the 
* insurgents to withdraw their cannons; both M. 
Thiers and M. Jules Favro represented to them, 
that if they made such a summons without effect, 
they would then find themselves obliged to inter¬ 
vene in our quarrel by force of arms. They did 
not leave off repeating this threat to the very end. 
M. Jules Favre encountered it on the 20th of 
May, the eve of the exchange of ratifications, in 
the mouth of Count Bismarck. “ Confess,’* said 
the Chancellor of the Empire to him, “ that wo 
have the right a thousand times over to employ 
rigorous measures. You are not strugglir.g 
against a party, but against a horde of brigands 
who have violated the laws on which all civiliza¬ 
tion is based. Can w'e look on with folded arms 
while public monuments are • verthrown, private 
property destroyed, the Archbishop perhaps mur¬ 
dered? Our abstention is already incomprehen¬ 
sible ; we can only pronuise it to you for a very 
little while, and even then without binding our¬ 
selves.” M. Jules Favre telegraphed this decla¬ 
ration to M* Thiers. He immediately received 
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the following reply, which reached him at toon 
on the 21st May. It exactly describes the situa¬ 
tion as a whole. ** Let Count Bismarck make his 
mind quite easy,” said M. Thiers. “The war 
will be brought to an end in the course of this 
week. We have made a breach on the side of 
Issy. The work of enlarging it is going on at ’ 
this moment. The breach at La Muette is begun, 
and is well forward. We shall undertake another 
at Passy and at Point-du-Jour. Our soldiers are 
working under fire, and but for our great battery 
of Montretout such boldness would be impossible. 
But works of this kind are subject to so many 
accidents that we cannot assign a fixed term for 
their accomplishment. I entreat M. de Bismarck, 
in the name and for the sake of order, to leave to 
us the repression of this anti-social brigandage, 
which has established itself in Paris for a few days. 
To act otherwise would be to occasion fresh 
injury to the party of order in France, and conse¬ 
quently in Europe. Trust the matter to us, and 
within the week the cause of social order shall be 
avenged. As for our prisoners, I sent you word 
this morning what were the proper points of 
arrival: it is too late to have recourse to sea- 
transport. The cadres of the regiments are aU 
ready at our inland frontiers, and the prisoners 
on arrival will be enrolled in them immediatdy. 
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We* shall not wait for them, however, before 
taking action, but they are a reserve, ready 
in case of need. A thousand affectionate re¬ 
membrances.** This despatch, and the pressing 
arguments of M. Jules Favre, half convinced 
Count Bismarck, and made him pause; he still 
said| however, “Wo can bind ourselves to 
nothing.** 

At last came the telegram announcing 
victory:—“ The army is in Paris. The corps 
of General Douai is making its entry at this 
moment. The corps of Generals Ladrairault and 
Clinchant are moving up to follow him. Wo hold 
the Trocadero, the Arc do Triomphe, the Ecole 
Militaire.** 

Even the defeat of the insurrection did not put 
an end to the apprehensions caused us by the 
Prussians. In consequence of a mistake, easy to 
understand, Marshal MacMahon’s troops had es¬ 
tablished their outposts at twenty-five paces from 
the German lines in the neighbourhood of Eainay, 
Lilas, and Romainville. No\ s of this came to M, 
Jules Favre from Berlin. It was on the 16th of 
June, the day of the triiiinplial entry of the Ger¬ 
man army into the capital of the empire. In the 
very midst of tins military fete Count Bismarck 
wrote the following despatch :—“ I am informed 
through the reports of our generals that your 
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soldiers are occupying the ground reserved for 
our troops in the zone of Rainay, of Lilas, and of 
Romainvillo. I have the honour to warn your 
Excellency that if they do not immediately retire 
within their own lines, our troops will attack them 
this very day, at mid-night.*’ 

Such was our position. 

It may bo considered as certain that if the 
Prussians had been led by the civil war to resume 
hostilities they would have treated with the 
Emperor. They did not disguise the fact. They 
said with undeniable sincerity that it mattered 
little to them whether we had a Monarchy or a 
Republic, but they added that they could only treat 
with a Republican government on the condition 
that this government was legally constituted, 
everywhere recognized, and sovereign in the 
countiy. M. Thiers negotiated inch by inch. The 
discussion between the two Governments w'as full 
of surprises. Whilst the gravest questions were 
being negotiated on eithcT side, there arose an 
incident which in any other circumstances w'ould 
have been insignificant, but which endangered the 
whole afiair. The definitive treaty was, however, 
successfully concluded during the insurrection, an 
unhoped for success wliich w-as entirely due to 
the talent and fiimness of M. Thiers’ govern¬ 
ment. 
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The treaty was signed at Frankfort on the 
10th May, 1871, by MM. Jules Favre, Pouyer- 
Quertier, and De (xoulard for France, and Counts 
Bismarck, and Arnim for Germany. The rati- 
hcations also were exchanged at Frankfort on 
the 20th of the same month. 

Cgunt Bismarck, founding his opinion on the 
character of the French people and on the im¬ 
mensity of the sacrificos imposed on us, believed 
that while submitting for the present to the exi¬ 
gencies of the situation wc should only seek to 
gain time in order to prepare secretly for our 
revenge. It needed all the authority and all the 
talent of M. Thiers, admirably seconded by M. 
Jules Favre, and by M. Pouyer-Quortier, to con¬ 
vince him of the sincerity of the Government and 
of the National Assembly. Th(*y succeeded at 
last; but it was still more difficult to got hirn tf- 
admit that wo should have power to carry out our 
resolutions. Our plenipotentiaries fought down¬ 
right battles with him to obtain the continuation 
of the evacuation ; but on ‘his point ho was 
inexorable. He consented to make the treaty 
of peace, but on condition that the army of 
occupation should remain among us until the 
end of the civil war. Terrible were the sufferings 
which the leaders of the Commune imposed upon 
the invaded departments, heavy the burden that 
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they laid upon our exhausted treasury. If the 
Commune had been prolonged, it would have 
turned France into a second Poland. 

The treaty of the 10th of May contains eighteen 
articles. 

The first article related to a new delimitation of 
the frontiers. Germany ceded to us a few caijtons ' 
in tho district of Belfort, and took a few others 
on the borders of Alsace-Lorraine by way of com¬ 
pensation. Our plenipotentiaries held with reason 
to the importance of not allowing Belfort to 
be a fortress enclosed, in a manner, by the 
enemy’s territory. But as they had to give in 
return several places which had been declared 
French in tho preliminaries of peace, they would 
only consent to make of this first article the 
enunciation of a double proposition destined to 
form, if it was adopted, the basis of a definite con¬ 
vention of exchange. 

Here is the text of the first article:— 

“ Tho distance between the town of Belfort and 
the frontier-line, such as it was first proposed at 
the time of the Versailles negotiations, and such 
as it is found marked out on the map annexed to 
the ratified deed of the preliminary treaty of the 
2Cth of February, is considered as marking the 
measure of the circumference, which, in virtue of 
the clause relating thereunto in the first article of 
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tlie preliminary treaty, ought to remain to IVance 
with the town and fortifications of Belfort. 

** The (German Government is disposed to enlarge 
this circumference in such manner that it shall 
comprehend the cantons of Belfort, Delle, and 
Giromagny, as well as the western division of the 
Tontine canton, lying west of a line to be traced 
from the point where the canal between the Rhone 
and the Rhine comes out from the canton of Delle 
south of Montreux-le-Chateau, up to the northern 
border of the canton between Bourg and F41on, 
where this line should join the eastern border of 
the canton of Giromagny. 

“ The German Government will not, however, 
cede these above-mentioned territories except on 
condition that the French Republic shall on its side 
consent to a rectification of frontier along the 
western borders of the cantons of Cattenom and 
Thionville, which shall leave to Germany the ter¬ 
ritory east of a line starting from the Luxembourg 
frontier, between Hussigny anrl Redingen, leaving 
to France the villages of Thil a Villerupt, pass¬ 
ing on between Erronvillo and Aumetz, between 
Beuvillers and Boulange, between Trioux and 
Lomeringen, and joining the old frontier-hue 
between Avril and Moyeuvre. 

“The International Commission mentioned in 
art. 1 of the preliminaries of peace shall assemble 
VOL. II. P 
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on the spot immediately after the exchange of 
ratifications of the present treaty, to carry out the 
task entrusted to it, and to trace out the new 
frontier in accordance with the preceding stipula¬ 
tions/* 

Tlie piece of territory on the borders of Luxem¬ 
bourg ceded by this article contains rich mining* 
districts; by this cession we made our frontier- 
relations with the Grand Duchy more difficult and 
less secure; and lastly we had the sorrow of caus¬ 
ing the expatriation, and this time voluntarily, of 
a large number of French citizens. Strategical 
considerations had determined the Government, 
and determined the Assembly also to acconijdish 
the exchange. A stronghold would not be suffi¬ 
cient to close the gap of Belfort; thanks to the 
annexed temtoiy wo should henceforth possess 
on the cast a real and solid frontier. The super¬ 
ficies of territory ceded to Germany by this articlo 
is 10,000 hectares; population, 7000. Superficies 
of territory restored to France, 6000 hectares; 
population, 27,000. 

Article 2 lays down that the inhabitants of 
the territory ceded to Germany, that is to say, the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, who might choose 
to remain French citizens, should continue to 
possess their real estates situated in the territory 
annexed to Germany. ** By means of a declara- 
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tlon’made before the competent authority, thc^ 
shall enjoy the right of removing their domicile to 
France, and of taking up their abode there, with¬ 
out any interference with this right from the laws 
concerning mDitary service.” 

Articles 3 and 4 relate to the archives of the 
ceded territories, and to the suras expended on 
various accounts by the departments, communes, 
public establishments, and private persons. 

By virtue of article 5, it is agreed that the two 
nations shall enjoy equal rights in all that con¬ 
cerns the navigation of the Moselle, the canal 
between the Marne and the Tlhine, the canal 
between the Rhone and the Rhine, tlie canal of 
the Sarre, and the navigable waters communi¬ 
cating with these waterways. The right of wood- 
floatage to be maintained. 

Article G has for its object to bring all the 
ecclesiastical delimitations of the different denomi¬ 
nations into agreement with the new political 
situation. 

Article 7 is very important; it regulates tlie 
payment of the 5,000,000,000. 

According to the preliminary treaty of peace, 
we were bound to pay 1,01)0,000,000 in the course 
of the year 1871, and the 4,000,000,000 remain¬ 
ing had to be paid off by the 2nd of March, 
1874, 

p 2 
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These two stipulations are maintained. 

1,000,000,000, therefore must be paid in 
the course of 1871. France must sJso pay 
500,000,000 in the thirty days which should follow 
the re-establishment of the authority of the French 
Government in Paris. 

Another 600,000,000, making the fourth, ha<f 
to be paid by the Ist of May, 1872. Thus, by 
this date of the 1st of May, 1872, France would of 
necessity have paid 1,500,000,000 for 1871, and 
500,000,000 for 1872. 

The three last 1,000,000,000 were to bear interest 
at 5 per cent., dating from the 2nd March of the 
current year (1871). This interest to be paid 
annually, on the 3rd March. All sums paid in 
advance on the last three milliards to cease to 
bear interest from the day on which payment 
should have been made. 

The payments could only be made in the chief 
commercial towns of Germany, and wore to con¬ 
sist of metal, gold or silver, in Bank of England 
notes. Bank of Prussia notes, notes on the Eoyal 
Bank of the Netherlands, notes on the National 
Bank of Belgium, in bills to order, or in first- 
class bills at sight. 

As may l>e seen, notes of the Bank of France 
are not included in this enumeration. An agree¬ 
ment, dated the 21st May, 1871, authorized the 
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FreaVli Government to pay in Bank of Prance 
notes, but for this time only, a sum of 125,000,000. 
This concession was made on the double condition 
that the 125,000,000 should be entirely paid up 
before the 15th of June, that is to say, a fortnight 
before the date fixed by the treaty of the 10th of 
‘May,/ind that an equal sum of125,000,000 should 
be paid in the sixty days following the date fixed 
for the payment of the first 500,000,000. 

To return to the analysis of the treaty of peace 
and of article 7. Paragraph four determines the 
rate of exchange. “ The German Government 
having fixed the value in France of the Prussian 
thaler at three francs seventy-five centimes, the 
French Government accepts the exchange of 
moneys between the two countries at the above- 
mentioned rate.” 

Paragraph five says that “ the French Govern¬ 
ment shall inform the German Government three 
months in advance concerning every payment 
which it intends to make to the treasury of the 
German Empire.” The necost ity of giving warn¬ 
ing three months in advance occasioned us great 
loss. It was afterwards modified in a manner 
favourable to our interests, but we never could 
obtain an authorization to pay in the sums as a 
running accoimt. 

Paragraph six; laid down that after the payment 
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of the first 500,000,000 and the definitive Vati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, the departments 
of the Somme, the Seine-Inf^rieure, and the Euro 
should be evacuated. According to the terms of 
the preliminary treaty, this first evacuation was to 
include the departments of the Oise, the Seine-et- 
Oise, the Seine-et-Marne, and the Seine as ijrell;' 
but the proclamation of the government of the 
Commune determined the Prussians provisionally 
to continue the occupation of these four depart¬ 
ments. This was, as it were, the gift of joyous 
accession from this fraternal and democratic 
government, inaugurated in Paris during the day 
on the ]8lh March. “The evacuation of the 
departments of the Oise, Seine-ct-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marric, and tlie Seine, shall take ])lace,” says the 
article, “ as soon as the German Government shall 
consider the rc-cstablishment of order as well in 
France as in Paris sufficient to ensure the execu¬ 
tion of the engagements contracted by France.’* 
A seventh paragraph adds that this evacuation 
shall in any case take place on the payment of the 
third 500,000,000, the German plenipotentiaries 
holding with reason that the payment of a sum 
total of 1,500,000,000 would be the most formed 
demonstration of the establishment of order in 
Finance. 

“ Paragraph eight.—The German troops, in the 
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intefest of their safety, shall have at their 
disposal the zone situated between the German 
line of demarcation, and the precincts of Paris, 
on the right bank of the Seine. 

“ Paragraph nine.—The stipulations of the 
treaty of the 26th of February relating to the 
’occupation of territory after the payment of the 
2,000,000,000, shall hold good. None of the 
deductions which the French Government may 
hereafter have a right to make can be exercised 
with regard to the payment of the first 
500,000,000.*’ 

Article 8 recalls and upholds the convention of 
11th March, 1871, called the convention of For- 
rieres, relating to the maintenance of the Gorman 
troops. According to the terms of this convention, 
requisitions in kind were done away with, and in 
their place our government paid for rations of foi»d 
and fodder, first at the. rate of 500,000 rations of 
food, and 150,000 of fodder per diem; then four 
weeks after the ratification of the treaty of peace 
and the payment of the first .alf-milliard, at the 
rate of 150,000 rations of food and 50,000 rations 
of fodder. But article 8 of the definitive treaty 
of peace specially subordinated these reductions to 
the evacuation of the forts round Paris, which 
could be retarded by the Germans until they 
should consider that order was sufficiently estab- 
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lished. In fact, the Paris forts on the right l)ank 
of the Seine were not evacuated until between the 
12th and .the 21st September. We had paid the 
first half-milliard by the 15th July, 1871. The 
reduction of the number of rations ought to have 
commenced by quarters from this time and to have 
been completed by 15th August, according ^o the' 
4th article of the convention of Ferrieres; but it 
did not begin for more than a month later, after 
the evacuation of the last forts round Paris in 
virtue of article 8 of the definitive treaty of peace. 
(St. Denis was evacuated the 20th September.) 

Article 9 prolongs for six months from March 
1st the exceptional treatment then accorded to the 
importation into France of the industrial products 
of the ceded territories. 

Article 10 reLates to the return of the pri¬ 
soners. Until the evacuation of the forts on the 
right bank of the Seine, the army of Paris and 
Versailles shall not exceed 80,000 men, and the 
French Government shall not concentrate any 
troops on the right bank of the Loire. 

Article 11 decides that commercial treaties, 
between France and the different German States 
having been annulled by the war, the two Govern¬ 
ments shall take as a basis for their commercial 
relations reciprocity on the footing of the most 
Jfavoui'ed nation. 
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Afticle 12.—^The war will change nothing, 
either as to residence, property, naturalization, 
nor legal delays in the position of Germans in 
France, and of Frenchmen in Germany. 

Article 13.—^German ships, which have not 
been condemned by the Prize Court before 
12nd Jlarch, 1871, shall be restored with their 
crews. 

Article 14th.—Each Government on its own 
territory shall continue the works undertaken for 
the canalization of the Moselle. 

Article 16.—The two governments undertake 
respectively, to cause to be respected and to keep 
in order the tombs of soldiers buried in their 
respective territories. 

Articles 15, 17, and 18 are mere formal articles. 
Then follow the additional articles relating to 
the Eastern Railway Company. The Frendi 
Government will buy back and give up to the 
German Government the concession for the rail¬ 
ways situated in the ceded ])rovinces, with their 
property and plant, for the sum of 325,000,000 
francs. 

The third and last article of this additional 
convention was for the augmentation of the teiri- 
tory round Belfort by the addition of the follow¬ 
ing villages;—Rougemont, Laval, La Petite Fon¬ 
taine, Bomagny, F61on, La Chapelle sous Bouge- 
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mont, Angoot, Vanthiermont, La Eivi^d, ^La 
Grange, Reppo, Fontaine, Frais, Foussemagne, 
Cunelieres, Montreux-le-Cliateau, Bretagne, Cha- 
vaniies-les-Grandes, Chavanaites, et Suarce. 
When the National Assembly was called upon to 
ratify the definitive treaty of peace, during the 
debate on the 18th May, 1871, the followingjjvords 
wore said by M. do Meaux, the reporter, which 
will also be the verdict of history: “ Two things 
appear incontcstible and evident; they are, that if 
the foreigner came down upon us nine months ago, 
it was the Empire which brought him ; and if he 
still remains near Paris, it is the Commune 
which keeps him.” 

According to article 7, § I of the treaty of peace, 
the first half-milliard should be paid within the 
thirty days which followed the fall of the Com¬ 
mune. This payment, like all the others, was to 
be made mth the securities enumerated in the fifth 
paragraph of the same article. We have said, how¬ 
ever, that by a special agreement made at Frank¬ 
fort the 21st May, and by undertaking to pay in 
anticipation another sum of 125,000,000 of the 
second half-milliard, the French plenipotentiaries 
managed to gain acceptance, but for this time only, 
of 125,000,000 in the Bank of France notes. This 
sum was paid in three instalments, i.e. 40,000,000 
pn June 1st, 40,000,000 on June 8th, and 
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4f6*0(K),000 on 15th June. The Treasury eSeoted 
these payments out of the disposable balance of the 
loan of 1,330,000,000 made to it by the Bank of 
France* If we add to this 125,000,000 the 
325,000,000 for the purchase of the concession of 
the Eastern Eailway by the Germans, we shall see 
that ^le remaining proportion of the indemnity 
(two milliards) to be paid by 1st May, 1872, was 
reduced to one milliard 500,000,000. It was in 
order to meet this payment of three half-milliards, 
and the different expenses involved in the loan and 
operations of the treasury, in order to pass these 
sums from the French to the German exchequer, 
that the debt for two milliards was contracted; a 
loan of three milliards being eventually required to 
complete the payment of the debt. The bill for 
the loan of two milliards was brought before the 
National Assembly on the 20th Juno. 

At this date we had a deficit of 0-19,000,000 for 
the year 1870, and a deficit of 987,000,000 for the 
six first montlis of 1871 (froni the 1st January to 
20th June). This last figure is obtained from a 
comparison of the expenses paid, (two milliards 
647,000,000) with the receipts, amounting after 
different subtractions and additions to one mil¬ 
liard 660,000,000. In all wo had a deficit of 
1,636,000,000 for the two years 1870-71. 

The Bank having lent us 1,330,000,000, we bad 
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only 306,000,000 to find. These 306,000,000 
were added to the floating debt, which was very 
small, being only 650,000,000. 

This situation in itself was good; and more 
especially so when we take into aocount the 
general state of affairs. 

Now here is a short account of the expenses 
we had to incur. We had to rebuild many mins 
both in Paris and in the departments; to pay 
indemnities to those who had suffered from the 
war; to repair our lino of defence; to reconsti¬ 
tute the army. We had also to bear the expenses 
of the army of occupation, expenses which at the 
time of the loan exceeded a million a day, but 
which would bo reduced to about three quarters 
after the evacuation of the forts round Paris. 
Lastly, we had to pay from the 2nd March of the 
current year interest at the rate of 57o for the 
three last milliards of the indemnity. 

We had borrowed 1,330,000,000 from the Bank 
37o reducible. We wished to increase and in fact 
did increase, our debt to it to 1,500,000,000. 
The Bank, which lends to the public at 67oj lent 
to the State at 37« in 1871, and at V/^ in the fol¬ 
lowing years, because the State had, by an act 
passed 29th December, 1871, authorized it to in¬ 
crease its issue, from a maximum of two milliards 
.^0,000,000, to two milliards 800,000,000, and by 
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articfe 4 of the act of 15tli July, 1872, (the law 
authorising the loan of three milliards,) to three 
milliards 200,000,000. We could not ask the 
Bank for more than one milliard 500,000,000. It 
bore this burden easily, for the notes suffered no 
depreciation from it; but we could not have 
exceeded this amount without risk, and the 
State is as much interested in its prosperity and 
credit as the Bank itself. Wo therefore appealed 
to the public for the larger part of the loan, and 
as it was necessary to deal carefully with the 
public and to try the strength of the State, we 
began by a loan of two milliards in June. 

The loan was issued at 57o» iu order to leave 
less margin to the creditor. 

Estimating the interest for the now loan at G®/,, 
the annual increase of interest on the debt in con¬ 
sequence of the war amounted to 350,000,000. 
It consisted of : the Magne loan (under the em¬ 
pire) fSOjOOOjOOO; the Tours loan, 15,000,000; 
for military pensions (we had taken the military 
funds), 10,000,000; for the Bank, 15,000,000 
(1,570,000,000 borrowed at T/J; for the railways 
(the repurchase of the Eastern), 16,000,000; for 
the loan of two milliards (at 67o)» 120,000,000; for 
the interest of the last three milliards (at 5®/J, 
150,000,000. 

We must add that these arrears of interest on 
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the last three milliards were paid to the Germans; 
that they were owing from 2nd March; that the loan 
destined to cover the capital was necessarily issued 
at 07 o» like the first loan (the one of two milliards), 
which would increase the “Rente” by 17o? aud 
that, thanks to the prohibition put upon our pay¬ 
ing on running accounts, we should find ourselves 
compelled to pay, sometimes 57*, to the German, 
and sometimes 67o to the French creditor, on the 
Same capital. In short, at first it appeared that 
we must reckon on 400 to 420 millions for fresh 
expenses. 

The unforeseen disclosed itself by degi’ees; 
claims to indemnity for damages flowed in. PVom 
420 millions wo went to 488, then to 650, and 
finally to 740. The revenue of France amounting, 
according to the most trustworthy estimates, to 
from 15 to 17 milliards; this terrible increase in 
our expenditure was not more than we could bear. 

The law was passed unanimously by 547 voters 
on 20th June, 1871. It was promulgated the next 
day. The loan was opened to public subscription 
on the 27th. It produced 2,225,994,045 francs, 
which were to be paid in seventeen instalments, 
i. e. the first on application and the sixteen others 
monthly from 21st August, 1871, to November 
fllst, 1872. The loan was subscribed more than 
twice over, and those who applied had only 457o 
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of their application allotted thorn. It might have 
been feared that there would be a difficulty in 
getting the calls paid up. This was a point of 
capital importance, for we were bound to make our 
payments at fixed and frequent times, which were 
near together. M. Thiers had reckoned that the 
subscribers would wish to anticipate their pay¬ 
ments, and ho was not mistaken, for the seven 
first instalments out of the seventeen (including 
the payment on application) yielded 1,750,418,000 
francs. 

Let us say at once that the loan of three 
milliards has produced still more remarkable 
results. It amounted really to three and a half 
milliards, for the Finance Minister was authorized 
to take the sum necessary to meet those arrears 
which would be due in 1872 and 1878, and 
cover the expenses of the loan as well as those of 
discount, exchange, transport, and negotiation. 
The issue of three and a half milliards was 
subscribed more than twelve tl^'ios over. In two 
days {28th and 20th July) tlie world offered 
Frauce the loan of a capital of forty-two milliards 
C41 millions. The loan, fiiUthoT-izod on July 15th, 
1872, and opened to public subscription on the 
28th, yielded 3,498,744,630 francs to be paid in 
twenty-one instalments, the first on application 
and the others monthly from the 21st September, 
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1872, to April, 1874* The gubsoriberfiT fiad 
already paid at the end of December, 1872, in five 
instalments (counting the pa 3 rment on applioatipni),' 
the sum of 2,130,868,000 francs. They paid again 
in January, 1873, the sum of 234,650,000 francs. 
When the last payment of the indemnity was made 
to Germany in September, 1873, there, only 
remained to be paid up 451,283,000 francs of the 
loan 3J milliards. And on the 30th July, 1874, 
only 7,136,000 francs. 

The great difficulty was doubtless to find the 
milliards; and this difficulty was triumphantly 
surmounted by M. Thiers. But the operation of 
paying the money, when once they had got it, into 
the German treasury, was still more difficult. 

It was a question of passing five milliards from 
one country to another, without disturbing the 
economic balance of the world. This demanded 
a consummate knowledge of business, great care, 
the most minute attention to detail. The success 
obtained by M. Thiers, and the Finance Ministers 
who succeeded him, in this difficult operation, has 
been complete, and although it is less striking in 
the eyes of the general public than the success of 
the loan, it argues a far higher degree of those 
qualities which make a great financier. M. L6on 
Say goes so far as to say, in a very learned and 
interesting report laid on the table of the assembly, 
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*Auga8t, 1874, that ^‘the transference of a 
capital of 5 milliards from France to Germany 
without a crisis, is a fact which has only become 
probable by its accomplishment.” All M. Thiers* 
&iends have often heard him repeat that this 
operation was his chcf»d*(j 0 UV're, He has himself 
Vritten an account of it, wliich will form part of 
his posthumous works. 

In the payments made to Germany, the notes of 
the Bank of France amounted to 125,000,000. 

The repurchase of the East- 
em Railway. 325,000,000 

French gold ...... 373,000,000 

French silver. 239,291,875 

Making a total of . . . 1,062,291,875 

mmmaasrnmmmammammr 

The rest was paid in legal tender {numeraire) 
and foreign securities. The operation was then 
especially a Stock Exchange operation. The sub¬ 
scriptions to the first loan yielded 213,000,000 
francs, and the subscription^* to the second 
389,000,000 francs in foreiga bills {changes 
etrangers). The ulterior successive payments on 
the first loan yielded 186,000,000, and on the 
second 985,000,000 in bills, so that in these two 
transactions the treasury received 1 milliard 
773,000,000 francs in foreign securities. The 
guaranteeing syndicate, on its side, furnished 
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700,000,000 in foreign bills. One milli^ 
774,000,000 were bought on the market; that is, 
one milliard 78,000,000 for the first part of the 
payment, that of the two milliards, and 697,000,000 
for the second and last part of the payment, that 
of the three milliards. These figures do not 
include the assets which gave rise to remittancei^ 
in specie, for instance those from Hamburg. 

The French treasury employed four means of 
collecting these foreign securities, amounting to 
120,000 different kinds, firom notes for less than a 
thousand francs up to draughts for more than 
5,000,000 

The first consisted in facilitating the first sub¬ 
scription to foreign loans, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the payment by foreign securities of 
the subscriptions made in France. 

The second, analogous to the first, consisted in 
facilitating the anticipation of payments to be 
made abroad or made in Franco by means of 
foreign securities. 

The third was the agreement made by the 
treasury with a syndicate of the great banking 
houses in Europe, guaranteeing to furnish 
700,000,000 in foreign bills. 

Lastly, the fourth, and the principal, was buying 
them direct on the market. 

A still greater difficulty than that of contract* 
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ing*ih*e loans and operating the paymenit was that 
of increasing the taxes in necessary proportion, 
and securing their collection. The operators 
tried this several times, and those hesitations are 
easily accounted for. First, they did not know 
tin later the precise amount they needed. Then 
they encountered, both in the Chamber and in the 
country, an insurmountable repugnance, which 
obliged them to change their tactics. The first 
plan agreed upon was brought before the Assembly 
by M. Pouyer-Quertier on June 12th, 1871. We 
wHI only give the details of those taxes which 
were increased or created. 

Registea'iion and Stamp Duties. 


A double decime on the rights 
of registration for different 
products .... 
A double decime on stamp 
duties .... 
Duty on foreign personal 
property after decease 
Repressive duties and re¬ 
gistration of leases . 

Fire and shipping insurance 
duty • • . • • 

Newspaper-stamp duty 

Total . 


Francs. 

31,000,000 


15,500,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

8,500,000 

^,000,000 
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CnsTOKs. 
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Net produce of the taxes and new additional 

taxes. 

Additional tax on foreign 

Fnukoa. 

and colonial sugar . 

14,000,000 

Coffee .... 

20,000,000 

Petroleum oil . 

10,000,000 

Textile fabrics . 

70,000,000 

Raw material and others 

100,000,000 

Manufactured materials 

10,000,000 

• • • • * • « 

15,000,000 

Navigation.... 

5,000,000' 

Total . 

244,000,000 

Indirect Taxes. 


Additional tax on sugar 

19,000,000 

Additional tax for the right 
of transport of wines, 

cider, &o. 

16,000,000 

Additional tax on the duty 
on the general consump- 

tion of brandy and spirits 

68,000,000 

Additional tax on beer 

4,500,000 

Additional tax on the 

licence for public-houses. 

6,000,000 

Additional tax on playing- 

• 

cards, tobacconists, &c. . 

1,500,000 

Suppression of the tobacco 

Zones et decimes 

20,000,000 
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Match tax . . » . 

Taxon the manufacture of 
paper . . . * 

Tax on chicory . 

Total . 


FnuuM. 

10 , 000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

149,000,000 


PosT-OmoK. 

Revision of the printing- 
tariff , . . . 5,000(000 


General total for registration, 
stamps, customs, indirect 
taxes, and Post-Office 


488,000,000 


The Government, as we have already said, 
was obliged to remodel these estimates several 
times. 

Besides, the sum of 488,000,000 was far from 
sufficient. At the time that the Government 
brought forward this motion, they knew neither 
the amount of debts contracted during the war, 
which the War Minister was obliged to sanction, 
nor the amount of the indemnify for the depart¬ 
ments which had been invaded, which was voted 
later, nor the sums that they would have to repay 
to the soldiers drafted off’for immediate service. 

On 12th June they asked through M. Pouyer- 
Quertier for 488,000,000, and the same minister 
stated on 14th September, that lie must have 
no less than 650,000,000 of fresh taxes. The 
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truth is, that this last sum was exceed^ by 
nearly 100,000,000. The receipts yielded by 
the taxes, or supplementary taxes, created by 
the National Assembly, amounted in these latter 
years to 740,000,000, 

The Chamber, the Government, the country, 
were resolutely determined to meet all their engage¬ 
ments, and to withdraw from no sacrifice. All 
were a^eed on this point, but on this point only. 
When it had become a question of ways and 
means, there were profound and irreconcilable 
divergencies of opinion, which were maintained 
with stubbornness, sometimes with violence. 

« 

It would have been better to have made a great 
effort, to have cut the whole difficulty by some 
single and considerable measure. That would 
have been a thousand times better than having 
recourse to a quantity of small taxes, aggravating 
details, doubtful experiences, to a system of 
chicane and expedients. It would have been 
easier to bear a great wound than this agony of 
pin-pricks; and such a wound would have been 
easier to cure. Unhappily the Assembly was 
not able to have recourse to this unique remedy; 
such a policy was too strong for it. Divided 
and subdivided, with little men and long 
intrigues, it was not made to act on a grand 
scale. 
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Vaa it possible to procure all the neoessaiy 
revenue by one single act ? Yes, oertainly; we 
might have chosen one of three alternatives;— 
Additional centimes, a duty on raw material, an 
mcome tax. 

Recourse to additional centimes,” is a com* 
mon .expedient; it consists in augmenting all 
the established taxes in the desired proportion. 
This would have been short and simple. The 
people would have paid, in spite of the enormity 
of the tax. 

This solution was expected. It had amongst 
other merits that of simplicity. It is generally 
wiser to augment an old tax than to create new 
ones. All new taxes appear unjust, unnatural, 
tyrannical ; they entail abuses; they are subject 
to misconstruction, and provoke anger. In ask¬ 
ing for an increase of the taxes already established, 
the Government would only have had to justify 
the amount of its requirements; but no theory, no 
party struggle—no division of schools. It was much 
canvassed in the country; buu no one proposed 
it in Parliament. The two other systems were 
discussed. M. Thiers had from the very first a 
great tax in reserve, wliich he regarded as the 
only one which was capable of getting us over 
the difficulty, one which, in his eyes, was as fair 
as any tax could be; which did not crush our in- 
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dustries, because while it simultaneously incr^sed 
their prices it preserved the national market for 
them; this was the increase on the customs 
duties, called^ in the current phraseology of the 
Chambers and the Bar, the duty on raw material. 
The partisans of free trade, who felt that to 
escape the duty on raw material, they mugt put’ 
something in its place, proposed the income tax. 
It became almost a daily struggle on these ques¬ 
tions in 1872, and the commencement of 1873. 
We know the result, the income tax was not ac¬ 
cepted ; the tax on raw material was voted, but 
against the grain, with unsatisfactory conditions, 
in insufficient proportions, and the remaining 
deficit was filled up by petty taxes on soap, 
chicory, matches, &c., &c. An interminable 
and insupportable list, which has in reality sub¬ 
divided the difficulty, but which was far from 
decreasing it. 

M. Thiers, who all his life had been an avowed 
protectionist, had immediately turned his atten¬ 
tion to the customs. Even before the signature 
of the peace preliminaries, he announced his in¬ 
tention of seeking the larger part of the war 
expenses in an increase of the customs tariffs. 
There was a decided majority opposed to this 
system in the Assembly. In the cabinet, M. Jules 
Simon, M, Dufaure, M, do Larcy, M. Casimir Pe- 
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rier^ and M. de Bemusat, who were in the govem- 
ment together or successively, did not share the 
views of the Chief of the Executive on this head* 
The quarrels which had filled the first months of 
1870, and which had been interrupted by the war, 
recommenced with the same bitterness, because 
*of tl^ interests involved. This struggle, which 
was as old as commerce and industry, had assumed 
large proportions after i860. We can still recall, 
though eighteen years have passed, the sensation 
produced in Franco by the commercial treaty with 
England, a treaty of which we only learned the 
existence at the end of January, 1860, by Queen 
Victoria’s speech to her Parliament. This act of 
Imperial despotism, which disposed of our in¬ 
terests without consulting us, or even warning 
us, was met by all the friends of parliamentar} 
government with violent and unanimous opposi¬ 
tion. But though all the liberals were united in 
condemning the form of the treaty and the 
clandestine and autocratic ii'anner in which the 
affair had been carried out, i lie greater part of 
them agreed, as to the principle, with the Em¬ 
peror and his ministry. The treaty which had 
been concluded was not quite a iree-trading one; 
but by an extensive lowering of the customs 
duties, it made considerable progress towards 
free-trade. The school of free-traders, consisting 
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at that time in France almost exolnsmly of 
theorists, was transformed by this striking 
adhesion on the part of the Government, and 
became a great party, which in 1870 was still 
increasing. In the violent debates which took 
place in the Corps L4gislatif, M. Thiers, ably 
seconded by M. Pouyer-Quertier, was the chief of 
the protectionist party, M. Rouher, M. Forcade de 
la Roquette, members of the Government, and 
M. Jules Simon, speaking on behalf of the Left, 
defended free-trade. It was no longer possible 
to revive the discussions of those principles in 
1871, to recommence the debates of 1860, of 
1806, and 1870. M. Thiers himself no longer 
theorized ; he limited himself to pointing out the 
positions of all our great industries, and the neces¬ 
sity of providing them with markets in the country; 
the enormous debts which weighed upon us, and 
gave our rivals a fresh advantage over us ; the 
certain, considerable, and immediate returns from 
this tax, which he looked upon as oui* principal 
resource. As he knew that all the Left with few 
exceptions professed the doctrines of Free-trade, 
that the members of the “ Appeal to the 
People Association,” were pledged by their ante¬ 
cedents, and that most of the representatives of 
the wine-growing departments would be on the 
' same side, he took care to protest that the act 
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sbomd never be anytbmg but an act loroed on 
them by circumstances, a law of necessity; that 
they would be free to recur, after the long and 
severe crisis which they must needs pass through, 
to the discussion even of the principles of taxa¬ 
tion. His adversaries took the same line. They 
only.made objections as to the details of execution, 
of which the following was not the least impor¬ 
tant. Supposing even that the yield of the duty 
on raw material was not counterbalanced by a 
general decrease of our business, and restrictions 
which, in revenge, our neighbours would not fail 
to impose on the exports of our commodities and 
manufactured products, what was wanted and 
what M. Thiers asked with reason, was, for 
immediate revenue; and yet he wanted to impose 
a tax which could only be levied after the de- 
nunciation and expiration of the commercial 
treaties, that is to say, for tho greater part in 
1878. M. Thiers asserted that tho tax on raw 
material was the only one v hich could immedi¬ 
ately and with a certainty of success be made to 
yield millions by hundreds. The Free-traders 
offered him in exchange the income tax, which 
supplies the deficiencies of the budget in England, 
and which, according to them, was the most fair 
tax, because it was the only one which was strictly 
proportionate. 
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There was much talk in the press» if not in the 
Assembly of preferring a tax on capital to a taxon 
income. These two taxes, although different, and 
even opposed in their incidence, were both in¬ 
tended to establish an exact proportion between 
resources and sacrifices, and to bring unity to 
our financial system. • 

It was admitted by his opponents, that M. Thiers, 
who was always on the breach, showed a thorough 
knowledge of business and untiring energy in the 
debates. His chief argument against the income 
tax might be summed up thus:—this tax is 
quite right in theory; in practice it would be 
iniquitous. It is quite fair that every one should 
pay in proportion to what they receive, but one 
can never know the income and expenses of each 
individual. There are merchants and manufac¬ 
turers whose income cannot oven be ascertained; 
there are secrets which cannot be revealed. It 
would necessitate a controlling department which 
would become an Inquisition, and a judge who 
might sometimes be a political enemy. To estab¬ 
lish such a system, in a country divided as ours, is 
to put the fortune of the party who is in opposition 
at the mercy of the party who is in power. In 
this bitter and irritating struggle, M. Thiers often 
won the victory, if to win votes when one has not 
ytorod convictions can be called winning. He 
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to his intimates, ^ 1 shaU let them debate 
upon and reject all the other taxes, but when it 
comes to the duty on raw material they will be 
obliged to give in.” They consented in fact, as 
we have said; although not for that reason, but 
because he resolutely made it a government 
mea,gure. But the tax which was thus voted with 
innumerable restrictions, extenuations, and ob¬ 
stacles, only covered a small part of our new debt, 
and we were obliged, in spite of all, to fall back 
on the crooked ways and small means. The only 
valid reason given by M. Thiers, namely, that this 
tax would get us over our difficulty, was thus fal¬ 
sified by events. 

It became, therefore, necessarily, a sort of hunt 
for commodities which could be taxed. These 
debates on fresh taxes to be created and old estab¬ 
lished ones to be augmented lasted as long as the 
Assembly itself. And they will be continued in 
succeeding Assemblies so long as the enormous 
burden which weighs upon r.s has not been liqui¬ 
dated. Some taxes are easilv collected, and yield 
good results; others make a much smaller return 
than was anticipated, or are so burdensome, or 
have such a disastrous influence on trade, that by 
a sort of public demand, they are obliged to be 
withdrawn or modified. For a long time to come 
France will resemble that martyr who was turned 
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and Fo-tumed on his gridiron, under tlie pretext 
of allaying his sufferings. The 19‘ational Assembly 
continued to vote fresh taxes in proportion as 
fresh requirements made themselves felt. They 
imposed a supplementary duty of more than 
40,000,000 on patents ; a double duty on receipt 
stamps, 24,000,000; indigenous, foreign, and colo¬ 
nial sugars which were at first only taxed at 
33,000,000, 64,000,000, &o. &c.: they taxed the 
most necessary articles: wax-candles, soap, cocoa, 
pepper, salt meat, all species of transport, goods 
by passenger or luggage train, passengers, trans¬ 
port of wines, &c., all commercial and private 
transactions, cheques, bills of exchange, sales of 
good-will and transfer of custom, transmission of 
securities to bearer, income from all personal pro¬ 
perty, either in France or abroad. 

The list is long and painful, a veritable mar- 
tyrology; by and by it will be one of our titles 
of honour. 

Besides the aggravation of the burdens of 
the tax-payers, and of the difficulties of the 
treasury, this system of having recourse to 
petty taxes will make their reduction more 
difficult. We see this already, for, owing to the 
ameliomtion in the returns of the old taxes, 
the reduction has commenced; though it is 
that it has only commenced on a very 
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sin&ir scale. At the oommenoement of 1377, a 
minister proposes by way of reduction the sup¬ 
pression of a small tax, the tax on soap. Before 
the measure is voted this minister is overthrown 
by a political crisis. His successor re-establishes 
the tax, and proposes in place of its suppression a 
diminution; for he says we must look to the future. 
It is as if he were to say that the treasury should 
never let go its prey when it has once seized it. 

We recognize in this the history of the decime 
of the war, which was levied indefinitely after 
the peace. Of course there is no denying that it 
is easier to increase a reduced tax than to re¬ 
establish one which has been suppressed. 

When the income tax had definitely succumbed, 
and the insufficiency of the customs duties began 
to be perceived, the deputies gave free scope to 
their imaginations to find taxable commodities. 
The repurchase of the railways was proposed, 
a tax on books used in commerce, on the 
amount of business, an eijpetorrd tax, two loans, 
one of two milliards, the othei of one milliard 
600,000,000, to be subscribed under peculiar and 
novel conditions; a national subscription, a sub¬ 
scription among the womeri of France; sumptuary 
taxes, which were ridiculously insignificant, taxes 
on looking-glasses, on pianos, on perfumery, &o. 
Some of these taxes which were disdained at first 
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were afterwards voted, such as the stamp duty^ ou 
receipts, which is easily collected and yields good 
results. Other taxes which were voted without 
difficulty, such as the match-tax, gave rise to 
dispute when put into practice. Among this mass 
of propositions, did the Assembly choose the best ? 
It would be rash to affirm that it did, and stiH 
more rash to affirm the contrary. The essen¬ 
tial point is that after all the treasury has up to 
the present met all its engagements; and that, 
however France may set to work to establish her 
revenue, no one in the whole world has the 
slightest doubt as to her solvency and her solidity. 

The eight milliards that wo have paid in two 
years have shown our wealth, and given in- 
contostible proof of the validity of our engage¬ 
ments. This financial disaster, without equal in 
history, has had as a result the increase of our 
credit. 

Towards the end of 1871, not only was M. 
Thiers reassured as to pur financial position and 
the payment of the indemnity; but the strength 
of our credit, which had been proved by the 
double loan and the eagerness of the subsoribers 
to take it up even in anticipation, the security of 
our fimincial operations .with Germany, which 
were accomplished, contrary to all expectation, 
without any other disturbance than a passing 
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monetaiy crisis of very little importance, which 
the Bank easily quieted^by an issue of small notes 
{cQupure$) ; the ease with which the revenue was 
collected, in spite of the additional taxes and new 
duties, the internal calm which the country was 
enjoying, all this series of fortunate events, and 
the wise conduct of aflairs rendered the libe¬ 
ration of the territory certain. This was the 
ardent wish of all patriots; it was most especially 
that of M. Thiers, who knew that wo could not 
look upon peace as definitely secured until the 
last man of the army of occupation had quitted 
French soil. It was useless for him to negotiate 
at Berlin and make successful loans; the smallest 
incident, the imprudence of a child, the blundering 
of a subaltern, a misunderstood order, might open 
up the whole question again. The country only 
saw the diflSculties as a whole; the government 
had to deal day by day with the unforeseen, the 
absurd, and the unlikely. In this there was a 
great anxiety, a great humilial*ou, and a source 
of constantly recurring alarm. 

To give an idea of the anxieties of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the reasons whicji made it an imperative 
duty for them to hasten the evacuation by all 
means in their power, we will limit ourselves to 
quoting a passage from a letter to M. J ules Simon, 
written some time afterwards by M. Jousserandot, 

VOL. II, . E 
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a prefect whose devotion to his duty during those 
sad days was above all pt^UiBe. Towards the end 
of October, 1871, a German soldier from the gar¬ 
rison of Epernay, having been wounded with a 
knife, very likely in soine tavern brawl, the com¬ 
manding officer had decreed that all the inhabit¬ 
ants were to be in their houses by eight o’clock, 
and that the doors of the houses were to remain 
open and the lights burning all night; this with 
threats of tcnible penalties in case of disobedience 
to these orders. The Mayor, M. Blandin, went 
to Versailles and to Nancy; he saw M. Thiers, 
M. do ManteufFel, M. do Saint-Vallicr, who was our 
negotiator, and who managed to relievo the town 
form the regime of terror that was in force. 

“ Some time after,” says M. Jousserandot, “ in 
this same town of Epernay, a German soldier 
was stabbed, the wound was very slight. The 
mayor (it was still M. Blandin, now deputy for 
the department of Marne), went to the sub¬ 
prefect, who summoned the captain of gendar¬ 
merie, and the three went together to the German 
governor. They told him that he must not hold 
the populace responsible for a personal action; 
that they themselves would find out the culprits, 
and deliver them up to him; for whoever had com¬ 
mitted such an act had wronged his fellow-citl- 
Eons far more than the Germans, and was wholly 
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ttB^eserving of p%« The goventor was mollifi^ 
bj this proceeding, and did not resort to the 
measures that he had inflicted on the town the 
first time. The guilfy man was arrested and 
given over to the German authorities, condemned, 
1 believe, to one month’s imprisonment in a Ger¬ 
man foitf^ress, and every one approved. 

** Now this fact was nothing in itself,” continued 
M. Jousserandot, ” but it happened at a most 
critical time. It was precisely at this moment that 
M. Thiers was negotiating with Berlin and Nancy 
for an anticipated evacuation of the territory. 
So, as soon as he was informed by. me of what had 
occurred, he showed such uneasiness that I sus¬ 
pected something of the greatest importance. In 
announcing the facts to him, I had told him that 
they would give rise to no disagreeable conse¬ 
quences. I kept him hourly informed of all that 
passed at Epemay, and I hourly received despatches 
from him, which seemed to be turning a mere 
tavern brawl into an affair of state. I was soon 
able to write to M. Thiers that it was all settled. 
But, remembering the first affair, which had been 
the cause of so much trouble, ho could not believe 
that this could be terminated so soon, and I 
remember that at ten o’clock at night I again re¬ 
ceived a telegram manifesting very great anxiety; 
and he was only thoroughly reassured when he 

B 2 
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heard the account of the facts and the measures 
of precaution which I had taken. He has bften 
spoken of it since to me here at Lausanne.’^ 

Not a day passed without M. de Saint-Vallier’s 
despatches containing some new subject of alarm. 
M. de Manteuffel, who commanded at Nancy and 
with whom he had to negotiate, was nevertheless 
a high-minded man, animated by conciliatory 
intentions. But how were the thousand occasions 
of dispute arising from the daily contact of the 
coiifjnerors and the conquered to be avoided? 
During the invasion there were no less than 
15,000 Germans living in the department of 
Marne alone. Five thousand of these were 
quartered on the inhabitants, living with them, 
eating with thorn, in fact masters of their houses, 
and at a time when defeat was so recent and recol¬ 
lections so poignant I M. Thiers had huts erected 
in all directions. Tt afforded a great relief to 
the citizens, and comparative security to him, 
when the Gormans were finally lodged there. 

Another trouble, which rendered the termina¬ 
tion of the occupation an absolute necessity, was 
the financial and industrial position of German 3 ^ 
Tile manufactures of the country were suffering 
from the prolonged absence of a million of young 
men. The material expenses had been terrible; 
the losses were still more so. The French money 
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which began to circulate, was far from counter* 
balancing them. On the other hand, Qorman 
manufactures were menaced by the introduction 
of Alsatian products. That little province was 
entering into a ruinous competition with the im¬ 
mense nation. The Alsatians consumed at the 
rate o^two million men and produced at the rate 
of forty. The uneasiness was widespread, dis¬ 
content was increasing. The cabinet policy with 
regard to the treaty was found fault with, and 
it was thought that the Chancellor of the Empire 
had not made enough profit out of the victory; 
that France was not sufficiently crushed. After 
having been blamed by Europe for the exorbi¬ 
tance of his demands, Count Bismarck was 
accused by his countrymen of having shown too 
much compassion: such is the justice of our 
contemporaries, who distribute bJamo or praise 
according to their own interests. Ho himself 
wished to throw upon our markets, not the goods 
that had been manufactured in Alsace for our 
consumption—those were alreary disposed of— 
but those which were accumulaling daily, owing 
to the activity of the factories, condemned to a 
long rest during the war, and whicli the peace had 
again set working. M. Thiers saw the rising tide 
of claims; he was deeply distressed by the posi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the occupied provinces; 
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he felt that if the situation were prolonged it 
could not fail to bring about serious coxnpliea* 
tions; his two loans, which had been carried 
out with the happiest mixture of skill, promptitude, 
and audacity, had succeeded far above his hopes; 
he had money at his disposal ; he saw the great 
want of money, and the commercial, industrial, 
and political uneasiness at Berlin; he thought 
the moment opportune for taking a decisive step 
towards the evacuation. In accepting office he 
had proposed a double object to himself; to 
establish order and to liberate the territory. 
Order was established; he now lived for the 
liberation of France. 

The object of the first operation to which he 
applied himself was this : to obtain the immediate 
deliverance of ten departments by means of some 
concessions made to Alsatian manufactures. 

The negotiation was not terminated on Sep¬ 
tember 16th, 1871, but the Assembly was about to 
adjourn for a vacation, which was absolutely 
necessary. This business could not wait. Nob 
being able to ask for the ratification of a treaty 
which was not yet concluded, M. Thiers called 
for a decision from the Assembly on the principles 
of the negotiation. 

Our general situation was at this time quite 
clear. The Commune was suppressed; order 
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eveijrwhere, the administratiooi had all 
its departments in regular working order; 
Germans, who had overrun lorty departments, at 
the end of the war occupied thirty-six of them; 
the first treaty concluded by M< Thim^ had 
liberated seventeen, reducing the number stiH 
bccupied to nineteen. The loans which we had 
contr^ted, which had been splendidly covered, 
and easily collected, had enabled us to make 
our first payments. J^fter the first half-mil¬ 
liard, three departments were evacuated, those 
of Eure, Seine-Infdrieure, and S^mme. There 
still remained sixteen departments to be liberated, 
four were those round Paris, and twelve composed 
the departments of the East. We paid the second 
and the third half-milliard in a very short space of 
time, thus procuring the evacuation of the four 
departments containing or surrounding Palis; 
Seine, Seine-and-Oise, Seine-and-Marne, Oise. On 
16th September this evacuation was only be¬ 
ginning. The object of the negotiations which 
had been commenced was to eff'HJt its accomplish¬ 
ment more speedily, and to deliver the six fol¬ 
lowing departments out of the twelve, which, 
alas! remained in the hands of the enemy; 
Aisne, Aube, C6te d*Or, Haute-Sa&ne, Doubs, 
Jura. 

The Germans would only consent to shorten the 
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term of their occupation by ten months in the 
six departments on the double condition of cer¬ 
tain financial guarantees, and certain concessions 
to Alsatian manufactures. 

Germany asked as financial guarantees for bills 
at six, seven, or eight months, negotiable bills, 
which at the same time she promised not t6 
negotiate so long as the Goverament remained in 
the present hands. This flattering reservation 
was repugnant to M. Thiers feelings of loyalty. 
He did not wish, by accepting it, to make a 
change in thetGovernment impossible. He even 
avoided making known the terms which had 
been oflered him. Germany was with some 
difficulty persuaded to be content with the 
signatures of the Finance minister and of the 
President of the Repubhc; measures were at once 
taken to insure the payments at the times fixed. 

As to the second difficulty, that of the com¬ 
mercial advantage claimed for Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Government could not sanction it without the 
consent of the Chamber. 

For two centuries and a half Alsace had always 
taken from France the raw materials for her rich 
manufactures, and had given her in exchange her 
manufactured products. This was the state of 
things which Germany wished to prolong for 
her annexed province. 
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would certainly entail some loss to our 
national industxy, but if France had been able for 
more than two centuries to bear Alsatian competi¬ 
tion without any protection, it could not be very 
onerous for her to bear it another year and a 
half, with the help of a successively increasing 
duty. ^ Any sacrifice appeared easy when it was 
a question of giving back life to six French 
departments. M. Thiers and his ministers firmly 
believed that the proposal would be received, with 
aoclaihation; on the contrary it met with formid¬ 
able opposition on the grounds ‘that the pro¬ 
posal was not constitutional, that the Assembly 
could not be consulted on a treaty which was not 
yet made, that it should be laid before them com¬ 
plete, for them to veto or to negative. It was, 
they complained, while the liberation of six out 
of twelve of the departments was thus hindered, 
that the whole twelve were not included in the 
treaty; at last the real reason vras given, the 
other two being only vain pretexts: the French 
cotton and mineral industries did not want Alsa¬ 
tian competition any more than did the similar 

industries in Gerraanv. 

*. 

The President of the Jlepublic had not much 
difiiculty in showing how much exaggerated wore 
the alarms of the French manufacturers, or rather 
of those who constituted themselves their de- 
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fenders. They had borne without oompensatton Ihe ■ 
competition of Alsace, when Alsace was French, 
and they feared to encounter it now with the pro¬ 
tection of a quarter duty for six months and a half 
duty for a year I They pretended to believe that' 
English, Swedish, and Swiss manufactures would 
come into France at the reduced rate by Jf&j of 
Alsace: did they forget the expense of transport 
and the German customs? That old German 
manufactures should be fraudulently passed 
through was a more formidable objection; but 
every precaution had been taken to prevent this. 
It was therefore in the name of a temporary in¬ 
terest, an insignificant, not to say a non-existent 
interest, that a measure was opposed which 
would immediately deliver six departments from 
the Prussian occupation. M. Thiers, a protec¬ 
tionist, and an ardent protectionist, was indig¬ 
nant. “Have I not passed my life,” he said, 
“ in defending industrial interests ? But the in¬ 
terests in question are despicable, and they are 
brought forward against what? Against the 
national independence I Gentlemen, I am not 
easily surprised, but I confess I have been so 
now, to see a treaty which liberates a portion of 
our territory so ill received. I tell you my feeling 
plainly: I, who for the last forty years have de¬ 
fended industrial interests, if I had held in the 
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scales tlie interests of the liberation ol the tem» 
tp^ and the interests of indostiyi 1 should 
not have hesitated for a moment. And I am 
proud of this, I make my boast of it.” 

This feeling was so strong in him that he ex* 
pressed it several times in the same speech, being 
* enthusiastic^y applauded by the Left. ** I need 
scarcely tell you that I take a lively interest in 
industrial affairs, an interest which I have proved 
constantly. 1 am not a protectionist of the moment, 
to suit the circumstances of the present day, I 
have been a protectionist all my life; but there 
is something which I place above the industrial 
interests of the country, it is its independence, it 
is its security.” 

• M. Buffet, M. Raoul-Puval, and M. Peltoreau 
Villeneuve, vigorously opposed the bill. It was 
carried, at one o’clock in the morning, by f>12 
votes against thirty-two. 

Two conventions were made in consequence of 
this vote. The first determined the evacuation 
of six departments out of the twelve, reduced the 
effective force of the army of occupation to 
600,000 men, and fixed the date of various pay¬ 
ments to be made by,the French government, 
namely, 600,000,000 for the fouiih half-milliard 
of the indemity, and 160^00,000 for the first 
year’s interest on the last three milliards. The 
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Beoond convention contained all the stipulations 
with regard to the entrance of the manufactured 
products of Alsace. 

Several conventions having to do with the pay¬ 
ment of the indemnity and the liberation of the 
territory were concluded after this epoch. That 
of the 10th of November, 1871 lays down, aipong * 
other things, tliat from the 1 st of January, 1872, 
instead of furnishing in kind the food and forage 
which was due to the army of occupation, at the 
rate of 50,000 men and 18,000 horses, we should 
pay 1 franc 75 centimes a day per horse, and 
1 franc 50 centimes per man, the whole in gold or 
silver. The agreement of the 29th of June, 1872, 
approved by the Assembly on the 6th of July and 
promulgated on the 9th, fixes the terms for the 
deposit of the last three milliards as follows : half 
a milliard two months after exchange of the ratifi¬ 
cations of the present agreement; half a milliard 
on the 1st February, 1873; a milliard on the 
1st March, 1874, a milliard on the 1st March, 
1875. The power of anticipating the time of de¬ 
posit is reserved to France, on condition of her not 
depositing less than a hundred million at a time, 
and of her giving notice to the German govern¬ 
ment a month beforehand, Germany undertakes 
to evacuate the Marne and the Haute-Marne a 
4drtnight after payment of a half-milliard, the 
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Aroennes and the Vosges a fortnight after that of a 
second milliard, the Meuse, Meurthe-and-Moselle, 
and Belfort, after payment of the third milliard, 
and of the interest which might still be due. 

Finally, the convention of the 15th of MaTOh, 
1873, approved on the 19th of March and pub- 
* lished on the 22nd, the last which was concluded 
by the government of M. Thiers, brought the term 
of our emancipation nearer by eighteen months. 
It was agreed that the last milliard, the payment 
of which was duo on the 1st of March, 1875, should 
. be paid in four instalments of 250,000,000 each, 
on the 5th June, 5th July, 5th August, and 
5th September, 1873; also that the district of 
Belfort and the departments of the Ardennes, 
the Vosges, Meurthe-and-Moselle, and the Mouse, 
with the exception of Verdun, should be entirely 
evacuated in the course of four wrecks, dating 
from the 5th July, and Verdun in the course oi* 
a fortnight, dating from 5th September, 1873. 

For these great results wo were iTidebtod to the 
marvellous and unhoped-for ^-iiccoss of the loan. 

“The raising of the five milliards has been 
successful,’* says M, Ij<;on Say, in his report of 
the 4th of August, 1874, “ only because it has 
been, as it were, moulded upon the resources of 
the country, in proportion as these resources have 
been opened up. 
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The success of this unprecedented operation 
arises out of the mingled prudence and bold¬ 
ness with which it has been carried out* It 
was necessary to act speedily in order to obtain 
the prompt liberation of the territory; speedily 
enough to employ all actual savings and as much 
exchange as.possible, yet so prudently as not to 
overstep the limit beyond which we should have 
had to encounter a grave financial crisis, and also 
a monetary crisis, which might have renewed the 
paper-money disasters, happily unknown in France 
for the last seventy-five years. 

“ All has been carried out with the greatest 
wisdom and with rare good fortune. It confers 
another title of honour upon our great fellow- 
citizen who accepted this task at the hands of the 
National Assembly.** 

On the 15th of March, 1873, a despatch 
addressed to M. Thiers from Berlin informed him 
that the last convention was signed. He imme¬ 
diately called all the ministers together in the 
hall in which they were accustomed to hold their 
deliberations. Scarcely were they assembled when 
they saw him enter, holding the despatch high 
in the air as a sign of joy and triumph. 

It was the liberation of the territory. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE 24TH OF MAY. 


1 . 

When M. Thiers was named head of the govern¬ 
ment at Bordeaux, he was undoubtedly the most 
popular man in France. . • 

He had the same influence, the same popularity 
in the Assembly. But the number of deputies 
who had absolute confidence in him, and who were 
resolved to follaw his resolutions and his fortunes 
to the end, was very limited. The extreme Left 
had many grudges against him; even the Left 
properly so called distrusted him; they knew 
him to be a patriot and a Liberal, and they 
thought he was an Orleanist. The Right could 
not forgot with what pitiless determination he had 
put an end to the Duchess de Berry’s adven¬ 
turous career; the very place in which the 
Assembly was sitting contributed to the revival 
of its recollections. The Orleanists, lastly, who 
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looked upon him as the necessary head of their 
party, agreed together that he had first to be won 
over. They did not admit him to a knowledge 
of their secrets. They perceived that if he were 
ever to lend himself to an Orleanist Bestoration, it 
would not be until after he should have attempted 
in vain to found the Conservative Republic. As 
for the Bonapartists, they counted for nothing at 
that period. 

In spite of this somewhat confused state of 
afiau's, M. Thiers succeeded in obtaining a una¬ 
nimity of votes. France by twenty-eight elec¬ 
tions, all Franco and Europe by a sort of public 
acclamation, imposed this choice on the Assembly. 
It would have come to it of jtsolf. It had not a 
single man to set against him. Ilis political 
capacity was absolutely and evidently unrivalled ; 
all parties were agreed to render ♦homage to his 
ardent patriotism. lie had besides, over and 
above the authority attached to his position, a 
sovereign and all-powerful influence. One word 
spoken by him decided votes and silenced dis¬ 
sentients. It must bo added that ho was in im¬ 
mediate conflict with Count Bismarck and with 
the Commune, two terrible powers which he alone 
could withstand, and that he gave day by day and 
hour by hour undeniable proofs of the strength of 
his judgment and the force of his character. He 
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uij&ertook the direction of affairs with fixed reso¬ 
lutions which he never modified, and which he 
made a point of rendering manifest by repeated 
declarations from the tribune, by his correspond¬ 
ence, and by all the actions of his government. 
These resolutions wore, not to be a party-man, to 
think only of France, and, as he himself put it, of 
the health of France. It was plain enough that 
if he succeeded in reconstituting the army, the 
administration, and the finances, under a republi¬ 
can government, these groat results would con¬ 
firm and consolidate the Republic. He did not 
work with a view to this result, and he said so ; 
but this result did not alarm him, and so he said 
also. This position was at the same time so well 
defined and so well justified that he advanced in 
the confidence of the Left with giant strides. It 
might have been believed during the first few 
weeks that the Right would never throw him 
over. But those who saw beneath the surface, 
and who followed closely the movement of par¬ 
liamentary opinion, did not fail lo perceive before 
long that the battle would come from that side, 
and that it would be vigorous and formidable, 
although masked for some * time by the semblance 
of confidence and respect. 

The first act of the President of the Council set 
the members of the Right strongly against him. 

VOL. II. s 
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He had taken the component elements of his 
cabinet from all parties capable of supplying good 
administrators, but he had assigned the three chief 
portfolios to Republicans, namely M. Jules Favre, 
M. Ernest Picard, and M. Jules Simon. This 
was equivalent to announcing his resolution to 
make a fair trial of Republican government. Ih 
thus acting, ho gave proof of the soundness of his 
views. Any preference shown to another form of 
government, be it what it might, would instantly 
have thrown Franco into a state of anarchy. At 
the first set off the Monarchical opposition endured 
without outcry this introduction of the Republican 
element into the cabinet, because it felt that in 
presence of the many Republicans still in office 
and of the agitated condition of the larger towns, 
the transition must be conducted with care; but 
it did not even wait for the fall of the Commune 
before it began the contest. From the month of 
April, the Right in the Assembly, while not ceasing 
to applaud M. Thiers, himself, harassed his prin¬ 
cipal ministers. The first point of attaok was M. 
Ernest Picard. He was a Republican, no doubt, 
but a Republican who had given as many pledges 
to the principal conservatives as to the Repuldic. 
As Finance Minister under the Government of 
Defence he had rendered immense services, which 
men of business could not have forgotten so soon. 
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Since tben he had^ like all his colleagues in the 
cabinet, struggled with indomitable energy against 
the Paris Commune. During the struggle itself he 
had, with the help of M. Galmon, a first-rate ad¬ 
ministrator, who held perfect community of views 
with himself and M. Thiors, carried out the re- 
organisation of the depaHmental and communal 
administration. To understand rightly how 
arduous had been the task, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the acting functionaries were all Re¬ 
publicans, but Republicans of a very pronounced 
typo; that they had been nominated by M. Gam- 
betta, that many of them had shown great courage 
during the war, which made it very diflScult 
to rescind their appointments, and that on the 
other hand the reactionary deputies came up full 
of inveterate grudges, and with a fixed deter¬ 
mination to find places for their own prot^es. 
M. Ernest Picard had not a numerous staff of 
experienced administrators at liis disposal; the 
Gl>vernm£mt was obliged, like alt new powers, to 
make trial of its men in positions which in well- 
ordered times would only bo reached through the 
training given by subordinate positions. Never¬ 
theless, the prefectoral body which he improvised 
in the midst of all these tragical events re-estab¬ 
lished order and gave public confidence a fresh 
start. As the reward of these services, the Right 

s 2 
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demanded the retirement of M. Ernest Picard. 
He left the ministry at the end of May, 1871, 
having been M. Thiers* colleague for only thiee 
months. 

M. Jules Favre retained his post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs until the 2nd of August in the 
same year. Ho had wished to retire w;ith M. 
Picard, and only remained in deference to M. 
Thiers* pressing solicitations, and because he 
himself perceived the necessity of continuing the 
negotiations in which he had taken so great a part. 
The definitive treaty of peace having been con¬ 
cluded on the 10th of May, he still had to attend 
to a number of conventions which necessarily 
arose out of it. 

These an^angements once made, he refused to 
remain. Only M. Jules Simon was loft, of the 
former members of opposition in the Corps L^gis- 
latif, and of the former ministers of the Government 
of Defence. He did not leave the Cabinet till the 
16th of May, 1873, eight days before the falPof 
M. Thiers’ government. The Right made several 
attempts to overthrow him by means of inter¬ 
pellations, but he had the good fortune to hold his 
own against his adversaries and to win a majority 
every time. He was attacked in another way by 
M. Thiers being frequently requested to separate 
himself from him, and by perpetual and unfair wm* 
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being made upon him through flie press. This 
warfare against the Republican ministers had a 
meaning which everybody understood, and no 
one better than M. Thiers. Ho made the most 
persevering efforts to retain M. Jules Favre; ho 
kept M. Jules Simon to the last, but at every 
o*hang<j in the Cabinet he was obliged to replace 
the outgoing minister by a minister of less 
advanced opinions. It seemed as though the 
Cabinet advanced towards the Right, whilst the 
President moved towards the Left; and the Loft 
showed its political good sense by comprehending 
the situation and not bargaining over its support. 

That which M. Thiers had been able to do at 
Bordeaux in a transition time, became much more 
difficult when the parties had measured one 
another’s strength in the assembly. The Right cer¬ 
tainly had the majority, and it remained with the 
Right even after the elections of the 2nd July, 
which strengthened the Republicans and gave them 
the means to maintain the fight. Strictly speaking, 
the President had the right to ta.wc ministers from 
the minority, by invoking the authority of the 
pact of Bordeaux; he was not bound to conform 
strictly, as in settled times, to the principles of 
parliamentary government; but, besides the fact 
that he was frequently obliged to have recourse to 
those principles, he knew the fragility of this 
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truce of partied over which he had presided; he 
was only able to maintain it at the cost of the 
most persevering and skilful efforts. He was so 
anxious to avoid crises in order to restore a little 
confidence to tho country, a fresh impetus to 
labour; he saw so clearly the demands and 
susceptibilities of the monarchical parties, ,that he 
employed the gi'eatest reserve, not only in the 
choice of ministers, but also in that of all the 
agents of the administration. Even at Bordeaux, 
when M. Jules Simon persisted in his refusal to 
form part of the first ministry, he addressed to 
him these significant words:—“ If you refuse, I 
shall bo obliged to take a ininistir of ])ublic 
instruction from tho ranks of the Right.** One 
of his great merits wa.s a sound and prompt 
estiraato of situations. Ho know how to resist, 
and even, as he proved more than once, how to 
dissolve ; but this ho would only do in case of need, 
on gi'oat occasions, and when ho was obliged to 
choose between two dangers. 

M. Ernest Picard having left office at the end 
of May, 1871, his retirement gave opportunity 
for the entrance of M. Victor Lefranc into the 
Cabinet. Both the ex-minister and the newly- 
appointed one were conservative and liberal Re¬ 
publicans; but M. Victor Lefranc only received 
the portfolio of Commerce; that of the Interior 
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was given to M. Lambrecht. It was/ to all 
appearance at least, a great victory for tbe Bight. 
The substitution of General Cissey for General 
Le F16, which took place at the same time, had 
no political character. 

M. Jules Favre resigned on the 22nd July. 
He was replaced on the 2nd August by Mv de 
B^musat. Those w’ho wore intimately acquainted 
with the new minister were aware that the 
Bepublic, if it only behaved wisely, would find 
in him a defender; but for the general public 
and for the Chamber, to excliango M. Jules 
Fa\Te for M. de RiSmusat was to diminish tho 
influence and the chances of the Bopublican party. 
Such men as M. de E™usat, M. Casimir 
Perier, M. Thiers himself, who came over to the 
Bepublic by force of comparison, perceiving first 
that it was possible, tlum that it alone was pos¬ 
sible, will have contributed to its establishment a,t 
least as much as the liepublicans of yesterday, for 
it is in their train, by their example, under their 
auspices, that so many men t importance, on 
account of their past, their fortune, or their 
character, have joined us, and form now, side by 
side with our former chiefs, tho strength and in¬ 
telligence of tho party. Butin 1871 this move¬ 
ment towards Republican principles had scarcely 
begun to be felt; M. Thiers could not then have 
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sent his celebrated Message of 1872; and M. de 
Bdrausat, while he brought a reinforcement of 
strength into the cabinet through his reputation as 
a great thinker and a great citizen, brought none, 
or seemed to bring none, to the Bepubhc. 

It was the same with M. Casimir Perier when 
he joined the ministry on the 11th of October, 
after the death of M. Lambrecht. It was clear 
at once what he wished, for he was frank and 
firm, incapable of dissimulation or of submis¬ 
sion. On the very first day he said to M. Jules 
Simon, who still recalls it with emotion, “ I am 
on your side.*' This simple w'ord was more 
trustworthy, coming from him, than many vows. 
But he did no more than pass through the ministry. 
He wanted to bring the assembly back to Paris; 
he openly gave his adhesion to M. Duchaters pro¬ 
position which w'as rejected, and upon this check, 
though in no ivay personal to himself, lie retired, 
having perhaps an exaggerated sense of the action 
of ministerial responsibility. Neither the repre¬ 
sentations nor the entreaties of his colleagues could 
retain him. M. Tliiers, to whom his presence in 
the council and that of M. de Bemusat was an 
immense comfort, even shed tears over it. M. 
Casimir Perier joined on the 11th of October, 1871, 
and retired on the 6th of Februar}' of the follow¬ 
ing year. M. Victor Lefi'^.nc took the portfolio of 
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the Interior, and was replaced as Minister of 

Commerce by M. de Goulard. 

M. de Goulard did not remain long in that office. 
On the 6th March, 1872, M. Pouyer-Quertier 
was obliged to leave the Cabinet, in consequence 
of an opinion put forth by him concerning the 
transference of funds in the action brought against 
M. Janvier de la Motte, an opinion not shared 
in by his colleagues. M. Thiers entrusted M, do 
Goulard, who had been in the ministiy for a 
month only, with the temporary charge of the 
Finances. On the 21st of April ho definitively 
handed over to him this important portfolio. M. 
de Goulard had various and great merits, which 
very strong political disagreements ought not to 
prevent us from acknowledging. Among other 
good qualities ho had above all those of a first-rsto 
clerk, and these it is which M. Thiers ospocklly 
prized in Inm. It is under M. do Goulard’s ad¬ 
ministration that the loan of the throe milliards 
was concluded. 

M. Toissorenc do Bort succeeded him at the 
board of trade. M. Teissoreno de Bort, who had 
attracted the attention of M. ^'liiers by a Very 
remarkable speech against the income-tax, was of 
too thoughtful, too enlightened, too liberal a spirit 
not to follow M. Thiers in his advance upward 
towards the Bepublic. But at this date, the 22nd 
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April, 1872, ho was still a momber of the Liberal 
Right-Centre in the Chamber. M. Thiers took 
him from among tho party to which M. de 
Goulard belonged. 

A few months afterwards (on the 30th No- 
•vember), M. de Goulard acquired considerable 
importance in tho Cabinet by exchanging the 
Finance portfolio for that of the Interior. M. 
Victor Lcfranc was overthrown by a vote of the 
Chamber for not having used severe measures 
against the municipal councils wdhch addressed 
collective felicitations and votes of confidence to 
M. Thiers. It was very difficult to suppose, in 
spite of the assertions of the Right, and of M. 
Prax Paris, a Bonapartist, who was their spokes¬ 
man on tliis occasion, that a vote founded on such 
grounds was aimed only at the minister. One of 
tho cliief movers in it had even said, “ We shall 
eat the artichoke loaf by leaf.” Not only did M. 
Thiers consent to the retirement of M. Victor 
Lefranc under these conditions, painful as it was 
t»o him, but he called in M. de Goulard to take his 
place. Tho choice which he made at the same 
time of M. Ldon Say for Finances would have been 
some compensation, but for the overwhelming 
importance of the Ministry of the Interior at a 
moment when the conflict with the Assembly drew 
more and more to a head. M. L^on Say, who had 
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managed the Department of the Seine under very 
difficult circumstances with much talent^ firmness, 
and success, was one of the most decided mem* 
bers of the Left-Centre; but the Ministry of the 
Interior, in the hands of M. do Goulard, belonged 
henceforth to the Right. M. de Broglie affected 
to c^ll him “ Our Minister.** 

M. de Larcy, actuated no doubt by his private 
friendship for M. Thiers, had remained in a 
Government with which his political friends, after 
a long series of covert attacks, were at length in 
open conflict. He retired on the 7tli December, 
and was replaced by M, de Fourtou. Many mem¬ 
bers of the Left, already hurt and irritated by 
the presence of M. de Goulard at the Ministry of 
the Interior, objected to the new minister. Ever 
since M. Thiers had pronounced himself for a 
Republican Government, the Left had supported 
him with disint{;restodness and perseverance. It 
had no longer more than a single representative 
in the Cabinet; it asked for no other portfolio, it 
consented to be kept in the baokgi‘ound, provided 
that the Republic was formed. It ^d confidence 
in M. Thiers personally, and it held with reason 
that very few affairs went on in which he had not 

_ t 

a hand. But selecti(ins such as those of M. de 
Goulard and M. de Fourtou caused such surprise 
and discontent in its ranks, that it could no longer 
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bold its peace. M. Jules Simon spoke of it to 
tlie President of the Republic. ‘‘ Your friends,” 
replied M. Thiers, “ imagine that I am no Judge 
of men because I make nominations displeasing to 
them; but it is they who are no judges of political 
Situations. I cannot do without the vote of the 
majority. It gives mo its vote, although, out¬ 
wardly it is hostile *to me. One does not obtain 
such results without some skilful manoeuvring. 
I make advances to it which do not compromise 
me, because I remain master of everything. We 
shall see what wc shall do after the voting of the 
constitution. Moan while 1 am not a constitutional 
king who * reigns but docs not govern.* You 
understand me?** he added, laughing heartily. 
“But for all that,** said M. Jules Simon, “you 
irritate the Left without pacifying the Right.** 
“ It is possible that I may not pacify it, but I avoid 
exciting it. I furnish it with no pretext. That is 
my position towards it.** “ The thing which 

astonishes me most in your Cabinet,** replied M. 
Jules Simon, laughing also, “is to see myself there.** 
It is very ti’ue that M. Tlders had a hand in 
everything. It was a curious spectacle to see 
how he occupied himself with the smallest details, 
without getting confused and alway preserving his 
mind free for important and combined matters. 
Very circumstantial details have been published of 
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two 80 -called councils wMch met at his house: 
one composed of the permanent secretaries of the 
ministries, which mot in the early morning hours; 
the other a council of the Ministers, which was hold 
every day at eleven o’clock, with the exception 
of Sunday. In all this there is truth as well as 
falsqjiood, more falsehood than truth. The only 
council was the council of Ministers ; but without 
holding any other council or any regular and 
collective convocation, the president’s morning 
was well filled. Ho received the finance directors, 
generals, superintendents, a few men in whom he 
had special confidence, such as General Valaz6 and 
Admiral Krantz ; he liked to know the ministers’ 
affairs before they know them themselves, whicli 
was not always to their liking. .He also saw 
spies {(les gens fie police) to the groat distrtv^s 
.of his friends, who thought it beneath him. 1J 0 
laughed at it. “ It is ^vith blackguards of that sort 
that you pull honest men out of the ditch.” All 
despatches passed through his hands. Ho wished 
to know minute by minute, ho state of Prance, 
and of Europe, all our relations with the Clian- 
cellor of the Empire, as well as with the least of 
the generals of the army of occupation. Wliile 
M. Jules Favre was Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he kept him in his own house, in order to get the 
news earlier. He afterwards had a part of the 
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main building of the Prefecture arranged for 
do Rdmusat. Every day he had conferences with 
the Minister of the Interior and the Finance 
Minister. He made the Governor of the Bank 
and the great financiers come to him. He occu¬ 
pied himself minutely with all the details of army 
administration, armament, eqiiipment, food,, and 
lodging. The Paris army did not make a single 
movement without his orders. He was to be seen 
every day at the outposts. He concerned himself 
about the customs tariffs ; this was one of his 
greatest passions. Only two ministries were 
exempted from his surveillance :—the Ministry of 
Justice, because it did not do to meddle with 
M. Dufaure; and that of Public Instruction and 
Religion, because on these two points he relied on 
the prudence and comj)otonc 0 of the Minister. He 
did not always agree with M. Dufaure and M. Jules 
Simon. More than onco he asked M. Dufaure for 
modifications in his staff, without obtaining them. 

either did he care about compulsory education, 
nor the increase in expenditure for the educational 
bodies. But all disagreement was limited to an 
objection made from time to time; ho always gave 
in with a good will, cheerfully. Who had a 
better right than he to interfere in matters 
concerning science or literature ? But he wished 
4t to be understood that he felt quite secure on 
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this bead. He quietly handed over to the Minister 
all the adverse letters that he received, which 
amounted to a good-sized packet daily. His mind 
was absorbed in Ins triple contest with the Com¬ 
mune, the German Chancellory, and the Assembly. 
There was enough there to fill three existences. 
*He ipanaged to do everything, thanks to his 
strength of will and the extreme lucidity of his 
mind. He seemed to give himself up entirely to 
the matter in hand and the person present. 
Many people who do not do the twentieth part of 
his work have a busy and preoccupied air which 
he never had. Ho was not only master of his 
intellect, but of his temper. Not that he restrained 
himself when he was irritated, or that ho gave 
himself much trouble about it. If he was hurt, or 
even annoyed, he lot it be seen without hesitation. 
But he w'as not of a melancholic tomporameni. 
He was cheerful in the midst of the greatest 
crisis. He caught a happy or jesting plirase on 
the wdng. Ho was not even afraid of rather a 
doubtful joke. His was a sci ous and persistent 
base with a surface which was always in motion. 
Ho would not have been able to get through his 
crushiug work without this natural cheerfulness, 
which camp to him without effort and restored 
him to peace and strength. 

It was sometimes strange to see his Ministers 
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gloomy and oppressed with work, while '\kp 
President who carried everybody’s burdens, was 
easy and cheerful. He declared himself satisfied 
with his colleagues, amongst whom we must 
reckon as in the first rank^ the most devoted, the 
most indefatigable of all, M. Barth^lemy de Saint- 
Hilaire. The more they were attacked the mord 
he became attached to them. He loved M. Jules 
Favre tenderly, appreciating more than any one 
his great talent and his great heart. He did 
everything in his power to retain him. It was a 
real gi'ief to him to lose M. Casirair Perier. One 
day when M. Julos Simon left the council to go 
and answer some interpellation from Monseigneur 
Dupanlonp or M. Johnston, he followed him out 
to the staircase to say, “ Defend yourself, that 
you may remain.” The Minister on arriving at 
the Chamber found a little note which had been 
sent by a messenger, “Do not defend yourself 
for your own satisfaction, or to avenge yourself ; 
defend yourself that you may remain.” Whether 
one were still in his Cabinet or had left it, one 
was sure to be defended by him on all occa¬ 
sions. He was really an extraordinaiy man, as 
noble and endearing in private as he was in 
public. He knew himself. He believed, with 
good reason, that none but he could crush the 
insurrection, cari’y on the diplomatic contest with 
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th6 conqueror without losing, and Bah, so to 
speak, a majority out of the discordant elements 
which composed the Assembly. He said frankly 
to the Chamber, *• You only are sovereign, 

I am your delegate. You can take away the 
authority you have given me. I have neither the 
power nor the wish to act except with your con- 
cur*'enoe,. and rendering an account to you of 
everything,” These plirases only signified, “I 
am ready to go, when you wishbut not, “ I 
am disposed to lot myself bo led.” At the com¬ 
mencement the Right did not wish him to go, but 
wished to lead him; but when the insurrection 
was quelled, and peace was established, seeing 
clearly that he would not put himself at the head 
of a reactionary party in order to open a campaign 
against the Republic, they resolved to get rid of 
M. Thiers. This is a hard judgment to pronounce? 
upon the m£gority who accomplished the **24 
May.” It is, however, just. 

We have seen that even during the Commune 
they tried to oust M. Picard i ‘om office. They 
wished to have one of their own party as Minister 
of the Interior, and they insisted on M. Lam- 
breoht. Having got him, they were only half 
satisfied with him. That honest man was no 
observer of rank or persons. It is worthy of 
remark that if the Right had understood their 
von. n. T 
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position they would have seen that in reality i^ey 
fotmd fault with him for being more Bight than 
themselves. They we^e at that time in all the 
fever of decentralization, and M. Lambrecht 
defended the Government, and the theory of 
centralization which he shared with M. Thiers, 
against them. 

This great love of decentralizing, which was not 
BO very sincere, for we find no trace of it after 
24th May, 1873, was a cloak for the secret desire 
to oppose M. Thiers, who was beginning to be an 
object of suspicion. Two months before M. Lam- 
brecht’s appointment to the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Right had difficulty in hiding their 
suspicions. They restrained themselves in public; 
at least the important members and chiefs did so. 
They only said sententiously in the lobbies and at 
their private meetings in speaking of M. Thiers, 
“ He is a prisoner of the Left.” The prisoner of 
a party I This was a reproach that might have 
been spared him. Never man said more decidedly 
to all parties what he believed to be the truth. 

What were the motives of this growing dis¬ 
affection on the part of the Bight ? Their number 
is many. New ones cropped up eveiy day. We 
will limit ourselves to pointing out the chief. 
That the Government had not opened fire on 
Paris on 19th March, was their first grievance. 
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According to the Bight, it ought to have struck a 
great blow, a decisive blow, and at once. The 
insurrection would have been crushed before it had 
time to burst forth if the Governmont had acted 
on the first symptoms of disorder. lake all who 
are ignorant, the Bight saw what was desirable, 
withoyt taking into account what was possible. 
They counted up soldiers and even exaggerated 
their numbers; but they did not take into 
account thoir physical and moral condition. To 
have looked at them would have been enough, 
but anger does not reason. Again, M. Thiers, 
who knew the strength of the insurrection, who 
measured his own strength, who was fully alive 
to the perils of a civil war during the occupation 
and the negotiations with Germany, moved 
besides by feelings of humanity and justice, 
promised their life to such of the insurgents as 
wore not charged with concerted crimes, and who 
had not been the authors or chiefs of the insur- 
rection; the Right wore in favour of a pitiless 
repression. That ho received deputations from 
large towns, seemed to the members of the extreme 
Right to be culpable connivance, and almost 
treason against the rural populations. He did not 
cease to aflRrm that the Republican form of 
govemmant was in no danger, and that it should 
never perish in his hands i and this affirmation, 

T 2 
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which was besides quite Bmcere» was the sole 
means of preventing an insurrection in the 
provinces, and arresting the progress of that of 
Paris. “But,” said the Right, “there is no 
Republic, there is only the Pact of Bordeaux till 
we have the constitution, and after the constitu¬ 
tion there can only be a Monarchy.” Duripg the 
whole course of the insurrection the Right was 
very courageous, very decided, very inflexible as 
to its principles; but aggressive, short-sighted, 
and pitiless. 

This contrast was striking, especially at a 
distance; as it will also be in history. M. de 
Rdrausat, some time after his entry into the 
Cabinet, wrote from Toulouse to M, Jules Simon, 
“ You may conceive with what anxiety I follow all 
the phases of a situation which has no parallel in 
history. My consolation is in the excellent con¬ 
duct of my friends. I have at least the happiness 
of seeing them act most honourably in the 
Cabinet. I agree with the ideas of the Govern¬ 
ment as much as I disapprove of the Assembly.” 

The Assembly demanded that each day an 
account should be rendered at the tribune of all 
that took place in Paris, or in the army; it wished 
to be informed beforehand of all that the Govern¬ 
ment intended to do. Not being able to compel 
M. Thiers to publicly expose his plans and certain 
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derails of the eituation, it appointed a oonunittee 
of fifteen of its members to oonfer with the 
Government. Several members of the committee 
persuaded themselves that they were- introduced 
into the Cabinet by the Chamber. The com¬ 
mittee was not content with knowing; it wanted 
to control. It obliged M. Thiers to hold continual 
conferences. ** We ought to moot every day. If 
you cannot come to the committee^ the committee 
will come to the Hotel de la Prefecture.” Had it not 
been for the good sense of M. Jules do Lasteyrie 
and some others, this committee would have taken 
the direction of the army, and transformed the most 
reactionary of Assemblies into a sort of National 
Convention. 

We can remember the night sitting of 24th 
March, of which we have given an account. The 
day before, the mayors of Paris had appeared at 
the tribune with their sashes, amid loud protest¬ 
ations from the Right. M. Amaud (of Ari^ge), a 
deputy and mayor of Paris, had read, not without 
difficulty, a motion for a municipal law, for which 
urgency had been voted. This motion was to be 
discussed the next day, the 24th. The committee 
were not prepared for’ the day sitting; the 
debate was postponed to a night sitting. It was 
during the deliberations of the committee that the 
famous proclamation of Admiral Saisset, promising 
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immediate municipal elections, and the election of 
the General of the National Guard, was made 
known in the lobbies of the Assembly. This 
proclamation excited indescribable anger in the 
Bight, not against the admiral, but against M. 
Thiers; as if it were possible that M. Thiers 
should ever have promised to allow a Comnjander* 
in Chief of the National Guard to be elected. 
We have said that under the influence of this 
news some of the leaders held a meeting in a 
bureau, and resolved to offer the dictatorship to 
the Prince de Joinville. This feet has since been 
denied; but it is certain that it was affirmed on 
all sides, in the lobbies and in the lecture-room. 
Wo do not say that there was even an attempt to 
put it into execution, or that the prince was spoken 
to on the subject. We ax*o persuaded on the one 
hand that if overtures had been made to him, he 
would have rejected them, and on the other that 
had the proposal been brought forward in a meet¬ 
ing of the Eight it would not have met with a good 
reception. But even if the rumour of the plot 
had only boon one of those rumours which have 
no foundation in fact, it was public, persistent ; 
it disturbed the Government and a part of the 
Assembly. It proves that the idea of overthrow¬ 
ing M. Thiers was not an improbable hypothesis. 
It was daily more evident that although he was in 
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harmony with the Right of the Assembly as well 

as the Left, and all that was honest and sensible 
in France, on the necessity of quelling the 
insurrection, there were very serious disagree¬ 
ments as to the method of doing that, and the 
position to be taken up with regard to the 
insurgents in Paris. 

This disagreement, which came out at each 
sitting, was particularly marked in the debate on 
27th April. 

M. Thiers, at the tnbune, gave explanations of 
what had occurred in Paris. He was led on to 
speak of his feelings when he was obliged to give 
the order to fire on Frenchmen. His words were 
received by the Right with murmurs. 

M. But, gentlemen, let me speak. 

... If in any part—I say it quite frankly—if in 
any part of this Assembly there bo a party of luj 
colleagues so ill-disposed towards me as not to 
allow me to finish the expression of my thoughts, 
let them declare themselves: I do not wish to 
retain the post I now hole, except with the 
confidence of ray colleagues, and their entire 
confidence.** (Cheers.) M. Thiers went on. 

“If in any part whatever of this Assembly 
there be men who possess the conbdonce of the 
country more fully than I, let them explain them¬ 
selves I ** 
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M. Leon de Mahmlle. —“Yes. If they thint 
they possess the confidence of the country, let 
them explain themselves.** 

Af. llders, —“ If I should be fortunate enough 
to find such persons, so trusted by the country, 
here, no one would more willingly resign power 
than I. Yes, let them merit and justify* such 
confidence, and I shall be very thankful to have 
a successor.** 

M, Par la, — “ Our confidence in you has never 
wavered.*’ 

• ^ 

M. Thiers .—“Well then, if confidence is not 
wanting, let me have silence that I may completely 
explain my thoughts; and when 1 express my 
grief, which should bo shared by you also {yes, yes,) 
let me j)oint out to you the cause, and give you 
the answer to the questions I put to myself some¬ 
times. (Spcahl speak!) 

“ What I C.nn you believe that, in virtue of 
the title you have given me, I preside at a civil 
war without fear and without pain ?** 

M. do Kmlri'l mounted the tribune after M. 
Thiers, in order to explain, he said, some mis¬ 
understanding. Al. Thiers had said that the 
insurgents in Paris were few, and that our soldiers 
were well disposed and well commanded, “ If the 
number of the insurgents was so small,’* said M. 
de Kcrdix?!, and if the soldiers were so valorous 
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and 80 well commanded as was said, tihese 
soldiers, who were in want of nothing, neither 
ammunition, nor artillery, nor anything else, 
would not have remained so long before Paris.” 
* . . M. Thiers had also said that the Parisian 

insurrection was an isolated fact. “ Np,” said M. 

« _ 

de Kerdrel, “ it is not an isolated fact. From the 
provinces there come grievous echoes, criminal 
echoes, of evil passions in a state of ferment.” 

The true grievance is in the last words of tho 
orator. 

” M. Thiers has said that you did not conspire 
against the Republic . . . 

“No, gentlemen,you will never conspire against 
any government, but neither will you conspire 
against the will of tho country. 

“ It must not be believed that Parfs is th(^ 
guardian of the only form of government, an..i 
that it is necessary for us to say to Paris, We 
do not wish to take from you that which you 
possess! 

“ We shall know how to wa; 1- until tho day when 
the country shall wish us to explain its thought; 
but, gentlemen, just as we do not wish to pre- 
cipitiite solutions, we ihust equally abstain from 
putting burning questions, questions which divide 
a country which is in tho melancholy state of ours 
at present. It would be equally unfortunate to 
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allow it to bolieve that we are in absolute doubt 
as to the institutions which would be best for it« 
and to admit that none of us have anj fixed 
convictions on this point . . . 

“ It is because I respect universal suffrage that 
I do not think it well that we should repeat 
too often that we are here to organize and not 
to constitute. 

“We must organize first, strengthen society, 
and the State . . . ; but one day, be sure, the 
edifice will be completed.” 

A prolonged uproar followed this speech. 

Scenes of this nature were of almost daily 
occurrence. On 21st May, M. Thiers lost all 
patience under an attack from M. Mortimer 
Ternaux. One of the principal grievances against 
the President -was his reception of deputations 
from the towns, of delegates from the Union 
des Droits of Paris, and, in general, of all 
those who came on an errand of conciliation. 
He received them like a man who would have 
no compromise on matters of principle, but who 
was determined to neglect no lawful means of 
preventing ciril war. He never entertained the 
idea of a compromise; he always said, that the 
instigators and authors of the insurrection were 
criminals; that ho would bring before the courts, 
not only the chiefs, but any of their accomplices, 
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who had been guiltj of an offence or crime against 
the common law; but he appealed for clemency 
towards those who had been led astray, and to 
such as were in want he promised to continue their 
wages until the workshops were reopened. After 
these interviews, the delegates never failed to 
publish accounts in which his promises were exag¬ 
gerated and his threats suppressed. The very 
character they had accepted explained this sub¬ 
terfuge, which, however, was not always voluntary. 
The press added their own commentaries to these 
accounts, and thus made confusion worse con¬ 
founded. M. Tliiers did his best to minimise the 
evil, by multiplying the most precise statements, 
either in the Journal Officiel or in the hulletins^ 
which he published almost daily, or in the 
Chamber; biit those declarations did not disarm 
the Bight, which ought, had it possessed the taci 
of the situation, to have welcomed and circu¬ 
lated them. A former friend of M. Thiers, an 
ardent reactionary, M. Mortimer Ternaux, who 
till then had played no part in the Assembly, had 
tried to read from the tribune an article in the 
Gaulois containing the account of a conversation 
of M, Thiers with several delegates of the Union 
des Droits de Paris. The Assembly on that day 
was in no mood to listen to him. Ho returned to 
the charge the next day, 11th May, the day on 
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wHioli the definitive treaty of peace with Prussia 
was communicated to the assembly. The 
Government, by the bye, in this sitting alone had 
had an interpellation from M. Anisson-Duperron 
on the recent nominations of subprefects, a notice 
by General Ducrot of an interpellation on the 
elections of the Ni^vre, and a question by Jtf. de 
Belcastel on the manner in which the government 
intended to apply the penal law to the insurgents 
so soon as it should be master of Paris. We see 
how the Right helped M. Thiers and his 
ministers in their labours. M. Mortimer Temaux 
eagerly seized the opportunity, thus, as it were, 
offered to him. 

M, Morthier Tei'naiu \—“ Some persons in this 
Assembly have blamed me for having brought into 
the tribune a document which was signed by the 
syndicate of the Parisian associations.” {No! no!) 

M de Bdcadd ,—“Not at all, you were quite 
right.” 

M. Mortimer Temaux ,—“ Very well, if I was 
right, hero is another (hiaghter), . . . much more 
important on account of the signatures affixed to 
it,” 

This was an account of a conversation which 
had taken place a few days before between M« 
Thiers, and MM. Emile Fourcaud and Simiat, 
delegates of the town of Bordeaux. 
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TSeveral members of the Bight —" Head I readl” 
Different voices, —"No! no. Enongli of irri* 
tating discussions 1—Question I question I ” 

AT. Mortimer TemauiV, —"In the first pam* 
graph the sentiments which M. Thiers ex^ 
pressed on different points are set forth; then in a 
subsequent paragraph,—the only one which 1 am 
going to read to you—they add, speaking in the 
name of M. Thiers, for it is M. Thiers who is 
supposed to bo speaking,— 

M, Thiers, —" M. Thiers ought to be allowed to 
speak for himself! ’* 

J'Vom a great many benches, —" Bravo ! bravo! 
very good.** 

M, 'Mortimer Ternaux, —“I beg your pardon, 
but it is not I who put words into your mouth, 
it is the document.** 

M. Thiers, —" I wish to speak.** 

M, Du Favre, —"M. Mortimer Ternaux, you 
are playing a dangerous part.** 

M. Jules Simon, —" You may do much harm to 
your country.’* 

M, Mortimer Ternaux. —"In any case 1 am 
acting in good faith. 

" Here is the paragraph I wish to read to the 
chamber:— 

" * If the insurgents would cease hostilities, the 
gates would be left open, during one week, except 
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for the assassins of the Generals Clement Thomas 
and Lecomte.’ 

“ Now by excepting only the assassins of the 
Generals Oldment Thomas and Lecomte, and 
opening the gates to everybody, a promise is 
evidently given which ought not to be ful¬ 
filled.” 

M. Aclocque, —“The gates would be opened 
for the insurgents and closed for the law.” 

From different bemlm ,—“ That promise has not 
boon given.” 

M, Mortimer Ternaux, —** I do not say it has; 
what I say is, that it is published in a document 
bearing three signatures, and most important ones 
too, since the very first is that of the mayor of 
Bordeaux.” 

Cheers on some of the Bight benches^ ynurmurs on 
the Left 

M. Thiers (amid deep silence).—“ I ask the 
Assembly to excuse the emotion I feel, which it 
will understand when it knows that, consecrating 
my life, day and night, to the service of my 
country with a disinterestedness which I believe 
is proven ;—” 

From a great number of benches, —“Yes, yes, 
and eveiy one is grateful to you for it.” 

Jl/. Thiers, —“ Exposed to every danger, I now 
encounter, pardon the word, such trickery.” 
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{Mwmur$ and ohjeciiona on tlie Eight benchest 
afpJmtsefrom the Left and the Centre,} 

M, Mortimer Ternaux,^^* I protest against the 
expression just now employed by M. Thiers.** 

M, Tkien. —“ I am in the right, I maintain it, I 
am in the right.** {Reviewed applause from ihe 
%ame benches,) 

M, \e Comte de Maille, —“ The repeated applause 
from this side** (poliiiing towards tits Left) ** proves 
that this is no trickery.** {Applause from some of 
the Right benches,) 

M, T/it’er#?.—“I maintain the word r* {Murmurs 
from the Righft renewed applause from the Left, 
and from several benches in other ^mrts of the 
Asscmhhj,) “Yes, gentlemen, when, foreseeing 
ingratitude, not doubting that I must meet with it, 
I devote my life to the public serNdoe, you ought at 
least not to weaken me. 

**Well then, Jet all those who arc of this opinion 
rise and declare themselves; let the Assembly 
decide. I cannot govern upon such conditions.’* 

From several benches, —“ Qui'o right, quite right; 
That is true.** 

M. Jules Simon, —“And we know it welH** 

M, de Juigne, —“You are not in any way 
attacked, M. Thiers !** 

M, Thiers, —“I demand of the Assembly that 
it pass a vote of confidence on this subject.” 
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From some of the Left benches,'^* Hear I hear I” 

M. Thiers ,—^“My resignation is ready,” (Q^- 
roar,) 

A voice from the Right ,—” Lay it down I ” 

It need hardly be said, that the vote demanded 
by M. Thiers was passed by an immense majority 
(490 against 9, and 104 abstentions.) But this’ 
is how M. Thiers was supported by a portion 
of the Right in that terrible conflict which at 
that period he had to sustain. M. Bertatild 
ascended the tribune before the close of this 
episode, and read a decree issued by the Com¬ 
mune the day before (the Kttli May, 1871,) and 
the exociitiou of which had commenced in Paris 
whilst M. Ternaux was still in the tribune. It 
runs as follows:— 

“ Article 1. The personal estate of M. Thiers 
shall bo seized by the Administration of National 
Property.” 

“ Article 2. The house of M. Thiers, situated in 
the Place Georges, shall be razed to the ground.” 

It may seem surprising that during this same 
month, in 1871, the proposition of conferring a 
quinquennial presidency on M. Thiers shoidd have 
been discussed in the meetings of the Right. This 
idea was started by a few members of the Left 
Centre, but it found partisans among the Right, 
and even among members who talked openly of 
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till inca’eaaing distrust with which M. Thiers in* 
spired them. It made so much way that M. Thiers 
seriously discussed the matter with his most in¬ 
timate counsellors. There is no doubt that the 

4 

proposition would have been voted by a very largo 
ihajority. M. Thiers, who not only was disinte¬ 
rested^ but took a pride in being so, said to all those 
w'ho pressed him on the subject, “ I want nothing 
for myself.*’ He held by his own desire an exhaus¬ 
tive conversation on this subject with two friends 
in whom he had long placed absolute confidence. 
He concluded it by these words, which explain the 
conduct of certain members of the Right, those 
who wished not to overthrow but to load him: 
“I want nothing for myself,” he said to these 
two friends. “ I will only accept duties. Wlien the 
Constitution has been drawn up, the attributes of 
the President will be clearly determined. At 
present I only possess my freedom of action on 
condition of being aide to offer my n^signation.” 

The inventors of the quinnuonnial Presidonoy 
did not give up their project, v hich was modified 
little by little until it became, tJiree months later, 
the germ of the Rivet proposition. 

After the entrance of the troops into Pans, the 
Assembly passed a vote that M. Thiers and the 
army had both deserved well of the country. 
This was a day of triumph for M. Thiers. 

VOL. II. 
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It was also a day of triumph for him, for dur 
army, for France, and for the cause o! order in 
Europe, when, accompanied by the Assembly, he 
solemnly passed in review the army which had 
just given such glorious proof of its resuscitation. 
But he did not cease to meet, on the Right of the 
Assembly, with those “ trickeries ” of which he* 
had complained with so much spirit on the 11th 
May. Wo might give innumerable proofs of 
this fact, by public as well as private instances. 
Delegates from the lieimum des Reservoirs were to 
be met almost daily on the Place d’Armos, on their 
way to demand of M, Thiers the dismissal of one 
of his ministers, or an explanation of one of his 
acts. We shall only mention here what occurred 
in the public sittings, and of these we sbcall recall 
only the most memorable circumstances. 

On tlie 21th August, 1871, the consequences 
of the insurrection were still under discussion. 
M. dc Moaux demanded the iinme<liate disbanding 
of the wdiole of the National Guard. Ho brought 
an accusation against certain National Guards 
whom the Government had not yet, he said, dis¬ 
banded ; there was the National Guard of Lyons, 
who had permitted one of their chiefs to bo 
assassinated, and hod let the red flag float for 
six months over the raairio; and the National 
Guard of Saint-Etienne which had neither de^ 
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fended nor arenged the Prefect of the Loire (M« 
de TEsp^e). 

If. de —“But in calling attention to 

these facts^ which I believe to be incontestable, is 
it my intention to accuse the Government ? ” 

M, Thiers .—“ Accuse it! ” 

* M.^de Meaux. —“No; our duty is to warn, 
not to accuse, when wo wish to raaintain.” 

M. Tfuers .—“Accuse it! accuse it I it would 
be more frank.” 

M. Thiers in his reply did not deny the necessity 
of disbanding the National Guard. Everybody in 
the Assembly knew that compulsory service was 
to be organized in conjunction with a system 
of reserve and territorial forces, which could not 
bo reconciled with the existence of the National 
Guard. “I do not object to their being dis¬ 
banded,” said M. Thiers, “ I object to their being 
disbanded at once. I wish to retain the power of 
disbanding them at my own time, and in propor¬ 
tion as the army is reorgar^ized.” lie showed 
that the exaggerated reports of the orators of 
the Right were serving no purpose but that of 
alarming the country. 

“ I have a patriotic duty to fulfil. There is, I 
announce it with all publicity, a system of alarms 
—^unintentional, I admit, on.the part of many 
of those who make themselves its invohmtary 

u 2 
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agents,—perfidiously planned and carried out-^I 
hasten to add, beyond these walls—by all those 
parties who are enemies of France and of the 
present order of things.” 

From the Left. —“ True ! true ! ” (Mumrnrs 
from the Right.) 

M. Thiers. —“ They are trying to alarm the * 
country; many honest men do so, I am aware, with 
the utmost sincerity, they alarm the country 
because they are alarmed themselves . . 

Several members on the Eight, —“ One may well 
be alarmed.” 

M, Thiers .—“ But in alarming the country they 
do the greatest amount of harm that can possibly 
bo done to it; they disturb its industiy, they 
destroy its credit, and credit is now our only 
resource. They furnish pretexts to the foreigner 
who occupies our soil. 

** I affirm that material order is not in danger 
. . . . (Signs of aj)proval on the Left; clamour 
on the R:ighi.) T affirm it ... . (Renewed 
clamour on the Right.) .... It is not they who 
interrupt mo who answer for it; it is I who 
answer for it wdth my head and with my honour. 

I answer for it before France, before histoiy, 
that material order is not in danger.” (Applause 
on the Lift.) 

And on their interrupting him again from the 
Right,— 
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** Gentleinen,** he said, **your resolution und 
tniue are separated by so short an interval that we 
certainly ought to grant one another time to 
explain ourselves.*’ 

Insisting anew on material oinior, ** I say,” he 
repeated with energy, “ that disorder cannot arise 
agairt in France at this moment. It is well that 
the country should know, it is well that all 
those should know who now think only of 
working, of enriching the land with the sweat of 
their brow, and of hcdping the Govern rnout to pay 
tbe ransom of the country,—that their work shall 
not be disturbed, and that the nightly repose of 
which they stand in need to relievo them afU^r the 
toils of the day, is assured to them, (A 2 i 2 )Iatise 
on ih^ Left,) 

“ As for the moral disorder, do you know whni 
is the cause of it, in iny opinion, perhaps in yours r 
In my opinion it is caused by our divisions. 
{Hear! henr ! on the Left; nmrmui'H on the flUjhU) 
“ I do not say enough when T say our divisions. 
Divisions are natural in a iico country. The 
cause of moral disorder lies in this, tliat our 
divisions are unexampled in any nation; it lies 
in our passions. {Sensation,) 

“ Well, as for me, hero is ray poUcy in two 
words. T have no other care, I have no other 
work from morning to night, but to try and 
prevent the different parties from attacking one 
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another,” {Murmurs on the Right; applause on 
the Left) 

The interruptions became more and more fre¬ 
quent, and the noise of conversation almost 
drowned the speaker’s voice. 

** If I were a weak man,” he cried, ** I should 
be your flatterer. Instead of that, when I .think 
you are mistaken, I regard it as a duty to tell you 
so, (Uproar,) 

“ If you will not be told, that is your affair. 
So, when the Government which you have 
appointed think.s you are mistak<*n, you wiU not 
even listen to it. (No! 7to!) 1 am not 

offended. 

“ But from tlie number of voices which are 
raised against niy wonls in this Assembly, I 
think that the confidenco which I require is 
much shaken . . , 

Srreral voke.it ,—Not so! not so ! do not think 
it! ” 

M, Thiers ,—“ As for me, when I wear out my 
life in the service of my country, I have a right 
to be rewainled by a little attention and, I venture 
to udd, by a good deal of esteem. (Agitaiim,) 

“Now, I repeat, I believe this confidence to 
be shaken.” 

From several benches ,—“ No I no! not at 
all 1 ” 
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M, Ductdnfi.-^** Do not give an advantage to 
your adversaries by believing it.” 

M, Thiers, —“ I will only add one word: I 
know what the present scene demands of me, I 
have nothing more to say to the Assembly!” 
(Uproar, Loud applause from the Lefti itmrmum 
and siidden agitation on the other bcmhes, Ahmmt 
all the Representatives are on their feet, Soyne 
leave their places, others collect in groups. The 
greatest ejndtement prevails in all parts of the 
hall,) 

On the 28th August, 1871, four days after this 
sitting, which might have led to such fatal con* 
sequences, M. Vitet read from the tribune his 
rcpoi*t on the Rivet proposition. Briefly, M. Rivet 
and the cosignatories of this proposition had for 
their object, first, the confemng on M. Thiers of 
the title of President of the Republic, and, secondly, 
the securing to him the possession of power for 
the space of three years. Nino bureaux out of 
fifteen had appointed hostile d^'legatcs. It was to 
be expected therefore that thi committee would 
propose its rejection. On the contrary, it was 
the adoption of the project that it proposed, but 
of the project very considerably modified. Tho 
Left was especially struck with tho preambles 
placed before the articles, and with the terms in 
which the report was expressed, which, while 
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advising tbe adoption^ seemed^ they said, to prompt 
tho rejection of the proposal. They were 
astonished and irritated at this contradiction. 
Tho contradiction existed, but neither the com- 
mittee nor their reporter ought to be reproached 
with it, since both their resolutions and their 
words very faithfully expressed the state o|, mind 
of the majority. The committee gave a fresh con- 
firTnation to the Republican form, it conferred a 
new title on M. Thiers, a new title and an increase 
of authority and stability, but it did so against its 
will and because it felt, in spite of itself, that 
M. Thiers was the indispensable man; it neither 
attempted to hide its aversion to the Republic, nor 
its distrust of the President, and it surrounded tho 
concessions which it was obliged to make with all 
the restrictions and precautions that could bo 
employed to diminish their range. This impres¬ 
sion was so evidently the result of M. Vitet*s double 
residing, and was so universally felt, that M. 
Dufaure immediately mounted the tribune and 
requested, or rather exacted in the name of tho 
Council of MinisttTS, the addition of a new pre¬ 
amble containing an expression of admiration 
and gratitude towards M. Thiers. 

Tho discussion took place the second day 
afterwards. Several speeches were made against 
the bill. The most remarkable in all respects, 
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tbe cleverest, and the most frank, was that of 
M. L^nce de Lavergne. 

He toaintained that it was contrary to all prin¬ 
ciples of Republican government, and all free 
constitutional government whatever, to set up at 
once a sovereign and unique Assembly, indis- 
*8olub^p by the President, and a President nomi¬ 
nated for tlirc'e years, whom the Assembly was 
unable to dismiss. M. Thiers made a great point 
of his continuing to be a deputy. “ They cannot 
deprive me,** he said, “ of the nght which 1 hold 
from my constituents.** He made a still greater 
point of the right of speaking from the tribune 
•whenever he should wish. “ I am an orator, I am 
not a general. My only power lies in the tribune.** 
The committee agreed to grant him this privilege. 
“ This would bo all very well for a minister, be¬ 
cause he can be dismissed,** said M. do Lavergne, 
“ but how can you allow a President, against 
whom there is no voting, to take part in the 
debates?** M. Looucc de T^avergne concluded, 
and in truth ho was not far wi ong, that the pro¬ 
ject of the committee was ill-conceived, full of 
contradictions, and would lead to impossibilities. 
He wound up as foUows: At what a time is the 
proposal made to us to depart to such an extent 
from all the traditions of a Republican and a free 
government ? We must answer sadly but frankly, 
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for tho situation to wbich we are brougbt will not 
admit of our keeping silence any longer; at a 
time wlien, on all questions of government, a 
profound disagreement lias declared itself between 
the cliief of the Executive and tbe majority of the 
Assembly . . . « {Prolonged excitement)* * 

“Wo had sought up to the present t}me to 
conceal these disagreements in the pnvacy of our 
secret deliberations, but now they appear in broad 
daylight, and the President of the Council has 
publicly recognized and aggravated them at a 
recent silting. 

“ On tho abrogation of tho laws of exile, on tho 
de]>artmental law, on military reorganization, 
on tho indemnity to bo granted to the invaded 
de]iartnient s, on tho law for the dissolution of the 
National Guard, on all the most important 
Hnaiicial questions, we have had to sustain a more 
or less open contest with a Government emanating 
from ourselves; a new contest is said to be in 
preparation on the subject of the bill demanded 
by all the bureaus for the maintenance of the seat 
of government at Versailles. The Assembly ought 
to retain more jealously than ever that authority 
which the country has put into its hands.” 

It was all very fine for M. de Lavergne to talk 
of the contradictions of which the Assembly was 
guilty. Everybody made them in this a&ir; he 
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made some himself* since instead of voting 
against the bill* he confined himself to proposing 
an amendment which he ended by renouncing ; and 
after all, what was the scheme which granted to M. 
Thiers the title of President for three years while 
reserving to the Assembly the right of depriving 
him ofi it, but the most formal of contradictions ? 

The Right had thought fit to declare at the 
head of the bill that the Chamber was about to 
make use for the first time of its constituent 

r 

pOAver, “ an essential attribute of the authority 
with which it is invested.” The Loft combated 
this preamble to the uttermost, and undertook to 
show that the Assembly \ras simply legislative* 
and could not take to itself constituent powers 
without usurpation. Btit the Lellb, which de¬ 
clined to be constituent, maintained that the 
Rivet motion, as soon as it should have been 
voted, would have the force of a constitutional law; 
and the Right, which in the preamble so loudly 
laid claim to the constituent f)Ower, declared in 
debate that it was simply passing an ordinary 
hiw, less than that, a mere resolution, essentially 
revocable, a change of title, nothing more. Both 
sides of the Chamber invoked principles, but 
thought only of interests. It is no offence to 
the Left to say that it vrould have declared 
itself constituent if it had had the majority* and 
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as for iLo Right, which took such high grojiind 
for a simple change of name, if in the first danse 
of the bill it could have substituted the name of 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom for that of 
President of the Republic, it would immediately 
have declared that the Republic had be^ n definitel 3 r 
condemned by a constitutional vote. 

After a warm discussion, the first clause was 
passed by 434 votes against 225. The Govern¬ 
ment had supported it. It was thus worded:— 

“The National Assembly, considering that it 
has the right to make use of the constituent 
power as being an essential attribute of the 
sovereigTity with which it is invested, and that the 
imperative duties which it w'as first of all incum¬ 
bent on it to undertake, and which arc even yet far 
from being accomplished, have alone hindered it 
from nicaking use of this power up to the present 
time.” 

M, do Lavergne at once withdrew his amend¬ 
ment, because the Assembly, being constituent 
and conscciuently sovereign, it could at any time 
dismiss M. Thiers. This right of dismissal is 
contained besides in clause three of the biU, which 
runs thus: ** The President of the RepubUo is 
responsible to the Assembly.” Responsible, in 
the language of the law, means liable to be 
dismissed, and M. Yitet had explained this very 
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clearly in his report. The declaration that the 
power of the President should bo of equal duration 
with that of the Assembly must be looked upon, he 
said, ** as rather an apparent satisfaction than a real 
one, since the responsibility of the chief of the 
State to the Assembly still remained, and that a 
separation was always possible.” We have seen 
that M. Thiers was a great upholder of this doc¬ 
trine, and that ho looked upon the right of being 
able to give in his resignation as a source of 
power for himself. 

The preamble relating to M. Thiers, which was 
demanded by M. Dufauro in the name of the 
Council of Ministers was thus worded:— 

“ Taking moreover into consideration the 
eminent services rendered to the country by M. 
Thiers during the last six months, and the 
guarantees represented by the continuance of the 
powers w'hich he holds from the Assembly . . . .” 

Ilkf. Fresneau presenti'd himself at the tribune 
to contest this, but, before the inanifest desire of 
the Assembly, he withdrew \vithont speaking. 
The result of the voting was as follows: 524 
votes for the motion, thirty-six against it, and 
136 abstentions. 

There still remained a question which M. 
Thiers had much at heart, and with regard to 
which he was indeed intractable. Could he inter- 
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fere, as in time past, in parliamentary debates ? 
The committee proposed to forbid his entrance 
into Parliament. “But we would ask,** said 
M. Vitet in his report, “ if through respect for 
principles we were to go so far as to propose to 
Franco that she shall decree that henceforth her 
incomparable orator shall open his moyth no 
more and shall speak only by message, whether 
Franco would not be tempted to laugh in our 
faces; and I will not say what she would think 
of us.” M. de Lavergne proposed that at least 
the President of the Republic should be obliged 
to inform the President of the Assembly, by a 
message, of his intention to take paii; in the 
debate. The Chamber did not vote this formality, 
which was afterwards accepted and aggravated. 
The committee contented itself with saying, 
“ lie shall be heard by the National Assembly 
us often as ho shall think it necessary, after 
having infonned the President of his intention.’* 
Tliis somewhat obscure reading was adopted; it 
did not much hamper the President, nor did it 
offer any great relief to the Right. The com¬ 
mittee would have wished to give rather more 
solemnity to the words of the President, and to 
render his intervention less frequent if not more 
difficult. The whole law was passed by 491 votes 
against ninety-four. 

The vote took place on 31st August; the law 
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was iR^mulgated on 3rd September. Article 1, 
after being several times remodelled, was ex¬ 
pressed in these terms:— 

“ The chief of the Executive Power shall take 
the title of President of the French Republic. He 
shall continue, under the authority of the National 
AssenqJ)ly, and so long as it shall not have con¬ 
cluded its labours, to exercise the functions dele¬ 
gated to him by the decree of the 17th February, 
1871.” 

The Assembly, by using these terms, prevented 
M. Thiers from surviving it. By the whole drift 
of the law, and by tho report of M. Vitct, it 
reserved to itself the right of dismissing him. It 
is easy by these signs to recognize an Assembly 
which nominates a President of the Republic 
without accepting the Republic, which*, while pro¬ 
fessing "to reward M. Thiers, gives him only a 
deceptive title and a mockery of stability, and 
which takes pains to declare that it votes all this 
in spite of itself, and only ** in order not to 
refuse.” 

M. Lavergne stated in polite terms “ tho com¬ 
plaints” of tho majority against M. Thiers. 
When M. de Lorgeril dr General Du Temple took 
up the word, they spoke more bluntly. Here is 
a speech of M. Du Teipple’s, which certainly ex¬ 
presses the feelings of a great number of his friends. 
It was delivered on 12th September, 1871. 
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“ At Bordeaux/’ said M, Du Temple, wken 
we saw that the chief of the ExecutiYe did not 
form his ministry from the majority, we said 
nothing, because there was a treaty to be made; 
it has been none the better for it. At Versailles, 
wo again said nothing, although the chief of the 
Executive paid no attention to our opinion, 
because there was an insurrection, and it has 
been none the less abominable. 

“ Must we always be silent ? {Speak I speak I) 

“ A month ago I ascended the tribune. I 
wished to ask why the members of the Commune 
indicted had not yet been tried, why the Marseilles 
verdicts had not been executed, why the National 
Guard, condemned by public opinion before we 
had condemned it, was not yet disarmed, why the 
ministry no longer represented the majority of the 
Assembly. 

“ What has been done since ? 

“ The Government, they say, has forsworn extra¬ 
legal measures. I ask myself, what will it do 
then ? {Exclamations on the Left) Opinion is 
alarmed. 

** I see in Franco but two parties : on the right 
hand honest men, and on the left the Commune, 
its aiders and abettors. Between the two I see no 
possible mean, any more than between a murderer 
and a judge of assize. 

“ I have done. I wanted to show that I was. 
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nmtber the dupe uor the accomplice of a policy 
of procrastination and connivance, which, under 
an apparent calm, allows full growth to every 
evil passion. Morality and religion are not to 
be insulted by the press, and by insensate acts 
and writings, with impunity. Such indulgence 
Vill assuredly bear its fruits.** 

The official report of M. Du Templo*8 speech 
merely added “ Cheers from a few benches.’* 

Let us briefly answer some of tlieso things. 
The Ministry, according to M, Du Temple, was 
not taken from the majority; and yet, at that 
time the Minister of the Interior was M. 
Lambrecht, and ho had as colleagues in the 
Cabinet M. de Larcy, M. de Cissey, and M. 
Pouyer-Quertier. 

The disarmament of the National Guard did not 
proceed fast enough to please the orator of the 
Eight. He forgot that the Government had only 
pledged itself to disband it gradually, and accord¬ 
ing to the progress of the reor ganization of the 
army. * 

Again, M. Du Temple said that the trials of the 
Communists made no progress. Certainly the 
fault was not with the Government. Do our 
readers know the actual number of the prisoners? 
It was 38,000. They were distributed on men- 
of-war, and in the fortresses of our ports. A 
VOL, n. X 
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Minister, M. Jules Simon, accompanied by Admi^ 
Krantz, had just visited all the dep6ts at 
Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient and Rochefort. The 
object of this visit was to ascertain that the laws 
of humanity were everywhere observed, and that 
the first revision and classification of the indict¬ 
ments were carried out with the least possible* 
delay. On M. Jules Simon’s return, the number 
of officers engaged in this heavy task was raised 
to 150. 

M. Du Temple further complains that the 
Government liad forbidden extra-legal measures; 
this reproach, since it is om‘, was indeed deserved. 
M. Thiers’ first words in the Council had boon 
these:—“No transportation without trial.” lie 
had repeated them several times in the tribune, 
and his own resolution and that of his colleagues 
had been irrevocably taken on this point. That 
which M. Du Temple thought impossible was 
done. The number of Courts-Mai*tial in the first 
division was increased to twenty-two. There 
w'ci’e two Courts of Revision. A certain number 
of cases were tried by the courts-mai*tial of the 
other military divisions, and by fourteen courts 
of assize. The number of condemnations for 
criminal acts amounted to 9596. Of this number 
6501 appealed. M. Du Temple protested against 
the leniency of the Government. We now know 
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thali nearly all the appeals were granted; but 
when M. Du Temple delivered his memorable 
speech, it was far otherwise, and the complaints 
of the honourable speaker were without motive or 
pretext. Besides, in any case, the responsibility 
of the pardons granted did not rest with the Pre* 
^ident^of the Republic. Tlie law of 17th Juno 
had enacted that a pardon required two separate 
consents, that of the President, and that of a com¬ 
mission of fifteen members elected by the Assembly. 
This commission numbered among its members 
three only belonging to the Left Centre, MM. 
Martel, Duchatel, and Come. The other twelve 
members belonged to the Right. Not a pardon, 
not a single commutation of punishment could bo 
granted without its consent. Would the number 
of pardons granted have been greater if M. Thiers 
had been sole master? The ministers and the 
members of the commission only could ttdl us, 
but they will bo silent. What is public and 
certain, and it explains the chav;y !S of General Du 
Temple, is, that from the first day of the insurrec¬ 
tion, M. Thiers spoke of njlentless repression 
against the chiefs and the, men found guilty of 
concerted crimes, but that he promised the others 
indulgence. 

, M. Du Temple complained of the latitude given 
to journals which, said he, insulted morality and 

X 2 
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religion. “ We cannot,” retorted M. Laanbrecht, 
“employ weapons which we no longer possess. 
Do you want to re-enact the decree of 1852? 
(No! no!) Well, we shall not ask for it, and I 
see that you do not want it any more than we 
do.” 

In any case, if the Government was indulgent 
to the journals which attacked religion, its seventy 
was not excessive towards those journals, friends 
of M. Du Temple, which attacked the Republic. 
At that very time, in Marseilles, a town under the 
state of 8a\ge, a journal called Le Legiflmiste was 
publishing the following. (M. Rouvier read out 
the passage from the tribune. Tlie interruptions 
on the Right are worthy of remark.) 

M. liovrlrr (reading),—“ Do what you will, and 
say what you will, M. I’hiers and accomplices, the 
Republic, as you understand it, is impossible in 
France. 

“ The Commune! that is its true expression.” 

A Voice on the liight .—“ That is true.” 

M.Rouvier (continuing).—“Before all things, no 
God, no morality, no family, no property, no 
law, no justice, no work; but, per contra^ alcohol 
unlimited. . . .” 

M, Colh*Bemard .—“ That is true; that is true.” 

M. Rouvier (reading).—“ This is what the people 
expect from the good Republic.” 
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Among the acts of courageous firmness which 
abound in M. Thiers* life, we must reckon the 
message that he read in person from the tribune, 
7th December, 1871. This document, which was 
the longest of its kind that ho had ever written, 
passed in review, with the clearness and precision 
which w^ere the. special characteristics of M. Thiers, 
and w’ith rare outspokenness, all the elements of 
the situation. 

He showed, first, that material order was estab¬ 
lished everywhere. This was not the case with 
moral order, which was still far from satisfactorily 
established in the Soutlicrn Dejartmorits. “Be¬ 
sides,** he said, “ the country wants, in order to be 
completely at rest, something which is ever present 
in all our thoughts, something which the Govern¬ 
ment cannot give it, something which is in your 
power, but which perliaps it would not be wise for 
you to give it precipitately, that is to say, a clearly 
defined future. For such a benefit we must look 
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to time, and4iO God, the sole possessor of time; to 
God, the sole disposer of events; and we must 
prepare for it with patience, calmness, and the 
clear intelligence of modern society,** (General 
arid profound sensation.) 

The President then proceeded to speak of our 
foreign situation, which was as calm as wc could 
expect after so disastrous a war. 

Our policy is peace,” he said, ** peace without 
discouragement and without bravado, with the 
conviction that. I’eorganized Franco wdll always 
be necessary to Europe, and alwjiys capable of 
fulfilling her duties there to others and her¬ 
self.” 

Ho went into very circumstantial details of 
the negotiations w’ith Germany, which had anti- 
cit>ated the libcTation of six departments. Our 
manufficturcrs had protested when the treaty was 
announced, because for a time it gave facilities 
to the importation of German products into 
Franco; German commerce had not been less 
affected by the reciprocal entry of French goods. 
The negotiations had been at one time broken off; 
finally a basis had beeti agi'ced to: a limitation 
of the quantities of French produce imported into 
Germany; a diminution of six months on the 
period during which freedom w^as granted to 
goods from Alsace-Lorraine. ** Well, gentlemen, 
we confess it; it, was the consideration of liberating 
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the territory which weighed more than any other 
consideration with us. {Quite right I quite right!) 
Material interests seemed to ns to be sufficiently 
guaranteed, but nothing could weigh in the balance 
with the evacuation of the territory in so much 
shorter a time. Our feelings carried the day, 
and wo are sure that wo slmll not be reproached 
hero any more tlian wo have been throughout the 
country.** {No! no! Quite right! quite right!) 

In spite of the opposition which had boon 
raised two months before, tho approbation of the 
Chamber was not doubtful. Besides, tho country, 
as M. Thiers remintlod it, had decided. Tho 
question wliich followed this, in the message, was 
full of peril. It concerned commercial treaties. 
M. Thiers boldly faced it, and tho solution ho 
propofec^d was accepted without difficulty; it 
consisted in giving notice of the treaty, only ft/r 
the purpose of fixiTig a date, with a view to con¬ 
tinue the iatioijs during the year which would 
elay»se betw'eeii the giving of notice and its with¬ 
drawal or renewal. 

“ The administration, as you know, consists first 
of all, of a well-chosen prefcctorul staff, . . . 
{ironical Jaughter and inferruptions from some of the 
Bight benches, innrynirs of a:})prom,I and dis^ 
ajqtroval,) in a well-chosen prefectoral staif, well 
adapted to the populations, which it is called upon 
to regulate.” {Fresh iuterruptiom.) 
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M. Thiers, after having reminded his hearers 
that the choice of prefects, difficult at any time, is 
especially so in such troubled times, came after 
many arguments to the conclusion that from the 
evidence which he received from the departments, 
the administrative body was as well chosen as 
it was possible for it to be. His words, were 
received with denials and murmurs from several 
of the Right benches. The President of the 
Assembly thouglit fit to recall these dissen¬ 
tients to a sense of propriety. His words were 
cheered only by the Left. “ So it is allowable 
to praise but not to V)larYie,” cried M. de Lorgeril. 
—“ Sir,” replii'd M. Thiers, “ having a written 
dootiTn(‘nt to read, I am iinjuirativoly forbidden 
to reply to any interruption.” 

After this [»aiuful incident, tlu' Assembly lis¬ 
tened in silence, and even with signs of satisfac¬ 
tion, to a luminous ox[)osition of our financial 
situation, the loan opo7’ations, and those whose 
object Avas the payment of tlie first two milliards 
into the (lerman coffers. Even the enemies of 
M. Thiers felt the immensity of the service which 
he had just reudorod. He ended the financial por¬ 
tion of his message by these thrilling words:— 
“ The total budget roaches the sum of two mil¬ 
liards, 420,000,000, or, including departmental 
expenses, two milliards, 740,000,000; the war with 
Prussia will have added to our budget an annual 
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expenditure of 600,000,000 (24,000,000 sterling). 
Tlius, whereas extravagance raised onr budget 
from 1852 to 1870 from one milliai*d 500,000,000 
to two milliards, 100,000,000 or 200,000,000; 
in one single year, 1870, a mad war will have 
raised it to two milliards, 740,000,000; from* 
‘whicl^ it will follow that in eighteen years the 
total and annual increase of our budget has been 
one milliard, 250,000,000, that is to say, that 
. our public burdens have been nearly doubled; to 
which we must add the loss of two provinces, and 
the loss of the greatness of Fi'ancc, if the greatness 
of Fmnce could perish.’* {Great senmtlon.) 

M. Thiers thou spoke of all that had been done 
to reconstruct the army, aii admirable work, the 
honour of which belongs chiefly to himself. 
He exj)laitied the organi/atioii of the arrny-corps 
in time of peace. Formerly the only thing 
organized in time of peace was the regiment; it 
was tliis that made the beginning of a campaign 
so long and laborious. Onr sohliers, accustomed 
to garrison life in towns, were j:ot used to camp 
life. We have now 4(),000 men encamped in 
huts, some of which are of masonry, the others 
of wood lined with wood. ’The soldier is healthily 
and comfortably lodged th(jrc, and finds himself 
better off than in most barracks. 

This innovation on former custom was a httlo 
difficult to effect; it means a rough life for the 
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officers; but they acqiiire a taste for life in com¬ 
mon, for work, and study. They find their satis¬ 
faction in the service they render to their men 
and to the country. 

The question of military ranks was touched 
upon delicately. The necessities of the war had 
led to a temporary departure from all the rules 
of promotion. Captains had become Generals. 
Colonels had found themselves raised in a few 
months l.o the rank of generals of division and of 
commandants of army-corps. A commission 
hud been apj)ointed to reconsider these hasty 
promotions. Kiich man’s service had been con¬ 
sidered. Some bud been maintained in their 
new ranks ; others liad lower positions assigned 
to them. No doubt these decisions had prothiced 
a vast- amount of discontent among those whom 
they concerned. Older officers, who had been taken 
prisoner or whom cliance had kept in obscurity, 
seeing new men put over their heads, might 
naturally feel discouraged or turn refractory. 
M. Thiers ascertained, to the eternal lionour of 
our veterans, that nothing of the kind had taken 
place. “ A split between the older officers, whose 
advancement was due to the length and distinction 
of their services, and the new men, who owed their 
promotion to very substantial services no doubt, 
but also to the rush of events, was prophesied 
to us. A ligorous spirit of justice which the 
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Government and the Commission of Banks 
labour to ol>ey, time which efiaoos all difibrences 
of origin, the good sense of our officers which 
leads them to understand the necessity of abnega¬ 
tion in order to return to a regular system, have 
forestalled the dangers which we wero led to 
fear^ and concord is restored between men worthy 
of serving together/* {Lmd cheem,) 

All the difficulties of the moment having been 
reviewed, there remained the formidable question 
of recruiting. M. Thiers might have omitted it, 
since it was not on the order of the day; but he 
attached too much importance to it, not to con¬ 
front with boldness, and directly attack one of the 
most popular delusions of the Chamber. Most of 
the deputies, both on the Right and on the Lt‘ft, 
wanted compulsory service, with a very brief so¬ 
journ in barracks. They would have put up with 
throe years, taking the entire contingciitM, which 
gave an army of 900,000 men, or even one of 
1,000,000, if you took accormt of the 120,000 
soldiers not recruited by roll of drum. “ Num¬ 
bers,** said M. Thiers, “are no doubt of great 
importance, but quality is of much greater. 

“ If by compulsory service you mean that the 
French mind must be filled with the patriotic and 
moral principle, that the life of every Frenchman 
is due to France in moments of great peril, then 
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1 agree with you, and that is how I understand 
compulsory service; but if you mean, that in 
time of peace as in time of war, every frenchman 
must figure as a unit in the militant army, then 
you are pursuing a bubble, and exposing the 
country to tho disorganization of civil society 
(cheers and counter-cheers) and to the absolute 
ruin of its finances, and you are also laying the 
foundation of an army, very numerous undoubt¬ 
edly, but wholly unfit for real warfare. (Cheers 
and counter-cheers renewed.) 

“ Not only so, but I am going to sliow you 
that compulsory service is impracticable. The 
class which every year I’cachos the age of 21, the 
age at whicli they are liable to serve, numbers in 
France 300,000 men or thereabouts. If you enrol 
these 300,000 men, yoU would, with three years* 
service, have three coni ingents numbering about 
900,000 men; but the elasticity of the budget, 
strained to the utmost, could not possibly maintain 
more than 4o0,000 men. What follows ? why you 
must send half your men back to their homes, 
in tho middle of the appointed time of service, 
in order to make room for the new comers. 

“It follows that on the average our soldiers 
would only have eighteen months’ training, and 
you cannot make a soldier in eighteen months, 
still less a non-commissioned officer. (Chmrs md 
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cmnier^eheers,) The day on which you ehould 
adopt such a resolution, France would be lost* 
(Uproar and hng^continued cheers and counter^ 
cheers,) 

“ I will give yon with regard to tlmt, unanswer¬ 
able authoiities, and in particular the example of 
' Prussia, whose success is due to the energy with 
which the king and his prime minister have striven 
for many years to extend the time of service,** 

M. Thiers then proceeded to unfold his own 
system: 90,000 men a year for eight years, five 
years under arms, with three years furlough 
renewable; the balanoo of the class, in the terii- 
torial army. “ This army,** said M. Thiers, “ will 
unite solidity to an unequalled capacity for mobili¬ 
zation. The burden will fall lightly on the popu¬ 
lation, besides, the possibility of the subslitution 
of one man’s number for another, will lighten it 
still further. (Hear! hear! from, (hffvreui parts 
of the Assonihhj,) 

*'It is in this territorial Cluard living at home, 
that you will be able to organi,.e an interior force 
to be entrusted with the safeguard of the city. 
(MurmurSf cheers, and counter-cheers,) 

“I have already said,*gentlemen, that, reading 
as I do a written document, I cannot answer inter¬ 
ruptions. 

** I assume that you wish to know what the 
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Government thinks. Well, 1 am tolling you* 1 
will undertake to answer your objections pre* 
senily; if I do not answer according to the con- 
fiction of the majority of the Assembly, to which 
alone I appeal as judge here, then I shall be in 
the wrong, and I know what 1 ought to do when 
I am in the wrong.’* {Prdlojbged ejpcitemetpt oit 
(rp'imiie sides.) 

From secoral honchos .—Go on, do not answer 
interruptions.’* 

M. Thiers proceeded,— 

“Wo propose that you should choose the terri¬ 
torial Guard among tlunnen who alone have a true 
interest in m*d(T.” {Ronoiced inforrujdIons.) 

The striking feature in this long message is its 
courage and honesty. This complete exposition 
of the situation, without extenuation, without 
rotic('nce, this anticipated declaration of the reso¬ 
lutions of the Chief of the State on points on 
which he was at variance with the Assembly, have 
an essentially Republican character. They have 
dignity and true force. The Left, although it 
murmured, felt it. All these ideas on recruiting, 
on the substitution of one number for another, 
on the formation of a civic guard, on the tax 
on raw material, offended it; they waited to 
oppose them without withdrawing their support 
from an honest, patriotic, and capable Govern- 
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xnent) to which it looked for the wel&re of the 
country. The Eight, on its side, saw, with 
pleasure diiferences arising which it hoped to 
widen and utilise. ^ 

The contests became more frequent. Each day, 
so to speak, brought one. On 8th Doceml)er, 
*M. Djachdtel and M. Ilurnbert demanded the 
return of the Assembly to I'aris. The new 
Minister for the Interior (M. Casirnir P^rier) 
without insisting, showed his approval. Urgency 
was negatived. Applause burst forth,— 

M. de llessdguier said, “ It is France that 
applauds 1 ” The President declares that MM. 
Diichatel and Humbert’s proposals are sent down 
to the initiative commission. 

A voice from tlio Right exclaimed, “ Buried I ” 
On 18th December, a very brisk debate arises 
at the tribune on the nature of the pledge given 
by the Orleans princes, that they would not occupy 
their scats at ilie Assembly. M. Pascal Duprat, 
M. Cochery, M. Leblond, M. Diivergier do Hau- 
ranne on one side, MM. Batbio iJid de Broglie on 
the other, take part in it. While the speakers are 
in the tribune, animated con versa! ions are being 
carried on by the other deputies. In several parts 
of the hall these discussions degenerate into 
quarrels. The result of the debate was not 

doubtful. The Bonapartists, thinking of their 
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princes, gave their support to the Bight Gentry 5 a 
good many Republicans refused practically to pro- 
Idng exceptional laws, and to regard the princes’ 
presence as a danger. Only a favourable vote 
could come from this collection of interests, 
compromises, and partisanship, in which policy, 
that is to say, a strong desire for the general" 
welfare, counted in fact for very little. 

M. Thiers limited himself to declaring through 
M. Casimir Perier, at the commencement of the 
sitting, that the engagement having been made 
with him and with the Assembly, he personally 
declined to pronounce upon it. The Assembly 
almost followed his example; it refused to give an 
opinion, but even that lt‘ft the door open. The 
following order of the day, proposed by M. Fres- 
neaii (a legiliiiiist), was voted by C43 to 2 . The 
National Assembly, considering that it is neither 
responsible for, nor has any opinion to give as to 
engagements in which it has not pjirticipated, 
passes to the order of the day.” 

This had been an embarrassing matter for 
M. Thiers and some of his ministers. M. Thiers 
had long been King Louis-Philippe’s minister; and 
he never disowned an opinion, or a friendship. 

If the Orleans princes had required his services 
as private individuals, he would have placed him¬ 
self at their command. He did not look on an 
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Orleanist restoration as immediately possible; be 
did not even count on it for the future* He often 
said that if the Republic fell, neither the Count de 
Chambord, nor the house of Orleans would replace 
it in power. He became more and more convinced 
that henceforward the only government which 
France^ would boar w'as that of a liberal conserva¬ 
tive Republic. Tliis same government was, for the 
time being, the ostablisbod government, which it 
was the duty of all good citizens to suppoi't and 
serve. For him personally it was even still more 
a duty than for others, for ho bad pledged his 
word. On their side, the Orleans princes and 
their friends denied any idea of upsetting the 
Republic. The princes declared openly that they 
were neither pretenders nor factious ; they only 
asked to be allowed to return to their country, 
and to devote themselves to its service under 
the form of government which it had chosen. 
It was evident that if the Rtpublio committed 
excesses or faults which would re?tdor its existence 
impossible, and if France wished to rt‘turn to a 
constitutional monarchy, she would find tho 
Orleans princes ready to enter into her views, as 
they had been in 1830; but they would do nothing 
to urge the step upon her; they would not resort 
to conspiracies or indirect attacks; but take 
their place in the Assembly with the liberal 
VOL. £1. y 
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conservative liberals, and give their frank support 
to M. Thiers* Government. This was what they 
said, and M. Thiers did not doubt their sin- 
C(irity. Certainly, if France bad been condemned 
to another revolution, of the three monarchical 
forms he would have chosen for her that one which 


ho had already served, to whose greatness he had* 
so powerfully contiibuted, and which, according 
to him, offered the necessary guarantees for the 
maintenance of order and libertv. Neither the 
})rinces nor their partisans dreamt of having 
recourse to revolutionary means in order to 
establish this government on the ruins of the 
Republic. It is tjot in tlieir traditions, it never 
entered their tlioiighis, to have recourse to force. 
Thoyonl}'^ obtained the su}>port of Legitimists and 
jjirtists, becaus<» every one felt quite safe as 
to their intentions, ami also, if the whole truth must 
bo told, as to their resources hi nnui, in money, and 
in pojndarity. Al. Thiers was consequently quite 
at ease us to the question of civil war. Ho knew 
that tlie Orleanists would not even go so far as 
to offer a constitutional monarchy; that they 
would limit themselves to holding it in readiness 
for the day when it should be called for. It was 
his opinion that this day would never Como. Ho 
believed the future of France to be contained 



in the alternative, Republic or Empire, the 
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Republic if the Republicans were wise; the Empire 
if they gave themselves up to that demagogic 
influence which hud i>laced Napoleon III. in 
power in 1851, and the Coiiimune in 1871. At 
the same time he thought that,—even admitting 
the perfect sinct^rity of the Orleans princes, and he 
admitted it, even belie\'ing that of the thrw monar¬ 
chies that of July was the only one which a liberal 
could accept, and ho believc'd it,—the Republic 
Avas too iieAT, loo provisional, too much conlesUMl, 
surrounded by too many einmiies and dangers, to 
be able to bear the additional omban’assmont which 
the Orleans princes would occasion, in spite of their 
disinterestedness and their wisdom, by iluj sole 
fact of llieir presence. l!(i could answer for them ; 
could he answer for their adherents ? If the laws 
excluding the naanbers of late reigning families 
Avere abolished in their favour, would it be pos¬ 
sible to maintain them against- others P If iho 
Count do Chambord presentj*d himK‘lf, or the son 
of Naj)ohwi III. bravoil the roTru‘mbranc<.< of 
CaA’cnnti and the? remembran! of Sisian, to 
what law's could recoiirs(! be had ? Of course, 
it is painful to impose a prolonged exile'on men 
whom one respects, and on .a famil y for which one 
has no feelings but thosf3 of gratitude ; Vmt kings, 
Avhile they are on the throne*, arc; so highly 
privileged that they cannot claim the rights of 

Y 2 
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private persons after their fall. Ostracism is one 
of the forms of their greatness. A princess exile 
is a private misfortune, but it is not an injustice. 

This is what M. Thiers said to the princes, to 
their friemds, to tlie Republicans. In his personal 
position it required courage to say it. His 
wish, which he proclaimed openly, was tliat the’ 
ChamVior, w'ithout proijoiincing the name of such 
or such a dynasty, should maintain the existing 
law, the law exiling all members of all the families 
who had once reigneil in France. He was not 
listened to. The Republicans laid old inconsis- 
tencries on this head to expiate. In 18-1‘8 they had 
banished the Orleans familv, maintained the exile 
of the elder branch, and admitted the Bonaj)nrte8 
even to a seat in the Assembly. On th(» present 
occasion they would establish e((uality among 
crowns. Equality in ])roscription, as M. Tliiers 
uiulerstood it, woulil be, they maintained, an 
inconsistency of another kind, for the Republic 
does not proscribe. M. Thiers w'as therefore 
defeated on the abolition of the laws of exile, lie 
insistt'd that at any rate the princes should not 
take their places in the Assembly, to play the part 
of chiefs of a party in spite of themselves. He 
might have said that in this he giive them wise 
counsel; but he was too sincere and too proud 
to hold such language; he spoke only of the 
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difficulties of the Government. The princes gave 
a provisional pledge; after some time they con¬ 
sidered that this promise had no longer any raison 
d'etre, M. Thiers declared that he no longer 
insisted on it. This was the only way to put an 
end to a contest which was tiresome to all parties. 
His words were courageous and explicit. He 
warned the Chamber, he warned the Republicans, 
he warned the princes. He could not do more. 
The result was a chock to his policy; and the course 
which he had taken arousinl violent enmity against 
him in an intriguing and intelligent cirolo. 

A part of Decombor, and almost the whole 
of Januarj', 1871, were taken up in debates on the 
income tax, which M. Thiers passionately opposed, 
and the tax on raw material, which he supported 
with enthusiasm, perhaps because us an old pro¬ 
tectionist he thought it exoell(*nt, or because as 
a financier he considered that we laid no more 
certfiin resourc<^ Not a clay passcMJ without his 
taking his place at the tribune, sometiTnoa making 
long speeches, when it was a lucstiou of prin¬ 
ciple that was tobeoaiTiedjSometimoB multiplying 
short observations, and rectifying facts, for he 
constantly played the part/>f leader, during these 
two years, in all financial matters. The whole of 
this period was marked by scenes of unheard-of 
violence. 
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On 10th January it was proposed to interpolate 
into the debate on the budget, a purely political 
question, the return of the Assembly and of the 
(iov(nniricnt to Paris. At. Thiers begged the 
Assi'mbly not to interruj)t the deVjiite. 

“ I hoj)e,” he said, “ that you will put your¬ 
selves in tlio place of those who arc obliged to 
assist at all these debates, and take part in them 
without any i-est. . . . {En'cluhuitiuna frcyni the 
HUjht.) 

“ As for ino, I assure you tliat it would bo im¬ 
possible for mv now to inttuTupt a financial debate 
which constantly re«piires iVuui all of us most 
complicated and dilficult caiculatiuns.” 

A wrmbrr nj tlm Ithjht. —“Come! comeT* 


(J/Aoix dune.) 

M. Thiers .—“Tlioso who deny that, do not take 
tlio same trouble that wo do every day.” 

The Assembly had come to treat tlio Presiiitmt 
of the Hepublic with disrespt‘c;1. They accused 
him openly of breach of faith, they continually 
interru])ted him by Alhnis din>e!** and calls 
to or<ler. lie took things with a very high 
hand on these occasions. One day he was at the 
tribune answering a speaker of the llight who 
had sharply criticized the war luidget. “ Yes! ” he 
said, “ Yes I we have increased the military expen¬ 
diture. Do you believe that we have done it in 
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order to burden the country with taxes ? Do bring 
ns a sensible man here, who nndorstjinds a iittlo 
about business.’* This was very contemptuous. 

* The Riglit and Right Centre indignantly re¬ 
monstrated, 

Sotne 7nembers of tbc Ttinhf ,—“ Order I order I ** 
M./rhiers ,—“ Order 1 as much as you please. 
Call to order! Get it! 1 shall be very glad if you 
succeed, for Ihc' burden which weighs on me is 
really enormous. {I praar on fhe liighi and Ceufre, 
Loud cheers from the 

“ I expose myself to the call to order. I defy 
you to ask for it! Como, th(*n, and ask it I . . 
{More lijrroar on ihe Eight;—fresh cries of 
“ Order! *’ oil the Left; cheers,) 

M, Grevij. —“ Xo one has <lie right to ask for 
the call f o order; ihe President aloiuj has the right 
to pronounce it. If you do not aln'ady know this. 
gentleiTK'n, look again at your rul(*s ; you will find 
it there; but in the meantime do not inter- 
ru i)t. 

Left, — “ Quite right! quite r. dit ! ** 

M, Thiers, —“There is another means in the 
pow'er of this Assembly, in llio jwwit of my in- 
termptera; that of a vot(3 of want of confidence. 
Well! let them bring it forward 1 

The entire Right rose; but M. Thiers did not 
give way an inch. 
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Tlio 19th January, 1872, was a solemn day. A 
dcibate on tho new taxes had already occupied 
twenty sittings. M. Thiers, who was as indefati- 
gablo as M. Pouyer-Quei*tior, had already spoken 
five times from the tribune. On this day he 
again took his place there, in order to make a 
su[)reme effort. The situation was becoming most* 
serious for him. M. Luoien Brun had road from 
the iribuno the ofFc.T signed by the chief houses 
of business, to pay 105,000,000 as a tax on the 
total of their transactions, in order to avoid a tax 
on raw mat(*rial. Seventy-eiglit deputies of all 
]»arlies liad signed proposals with the same object. 
Amongst those of the Left were ALM. Louis Blanc, 
(iaridu'ttu, IMletan, Luriieu, &c.; of llie Ilight 
MM. Mont got tier, Caryon-Latour, Decazos, &c., the 
h(‘ads of iin])ortant iionses, such as MM. Dcre- 
gnaneourt-, Ferny, Martdl (Charcnte), Alphonse 
(brdii'r, J^ttanheil, Mestreau, Wanner, &c. Ac. 
M. niiiers did not propose to fix, immediately, the 
amount of the tax on raw material, but he asked 
the (•luimber to vote the princij)le. The excite- 
nu rit was so groat that at first he could hardly 
make himself heai’d. He complained of this vehe¬ 
mently, and justly. 

How, gentlemen ! you think I am wrong in 
regretting the spectacle which vre afford, and " 
you are so excited about this bill, that you 
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will not allow the person whom you have 
honoured ^nth your confidence, and whom you have 
qualified with the title of Chief of the Executive, 
even to complete the simple statement of his own 
ideas, a statement wdiicli is in no way binding, 
but which is an effort, a desperate effort, to got 
you out of the ditficulty in which you, in w'hicli wo 
all are placed (^tnurm urn /rout some hr Hein's) ^ You 
do not let me finish my sentence. It is impossible 
to transact business in this manner.” 'i'lio whole 
of his speech w^as bitter. He was very hard on 
the ])roposal brought to the ti-ibiine by M. Lucicn 
Brim. “ 1.S it their momy that they offer us ? It 
is only a system of taxation ! WIjo are they? M. 
Liicien Bnm tells us they are fifty veiy lioiionrablo 
merchants ; this may he the case; 1 do not deny 
it, I do not know them: therefore it is all 
the easier for im) to have confidence in them.” 
Ho was equally severe on the proposal to appoint 
a commission, aft<T tiverity days of public d(d>ate: 
“ a proposal which is utterly useless and, excuse 
the expression, absolutely puer'*e.” He resolutely 
brought fonvard the questiur. of Government. 
“1 slioukl have done this three days ago if I had 
not given in to the wdsUes of my collejigiies. I 
always call them ray colleagues, and regard them as 
my devoted auxiliaries, as my fritaids; 1 can never 
sufficiently express my gi^atitude to them for their 
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devotion, courage, knowledge of business. I have 
given in, I repeat, to their wish for conciliation, 
and now, at tho last lionr of these long debates, a 
proposal is made to you to annul them by^ nomi¬ 
nating a fresh commission. No, gentlemen, it is 
time this should cease; it is I who say it, and I 
Iiavc iny reasons. We must present a ^more 
dignified spectacle to tho country and the world. I 
entreat of you, gentlemen, let us a])pear before the 
world, if you wish to have its este(‘m, its support, 
and its good wishes, as a gnive and earnest nation, 
which knows how to master, not only paltry spirit, 
as I sai<l the other day, but popular turmoil, and 


those clamorous material inr.eivsts which are lost to 


shame when it is a cpiestion of sat isfying them.” 

M. 'riiiiTS was tlef(‘ated by tlu* vote. The iVs- 
si*nd)ly, by 3b0 to 318, a»lopted M. Fth’ay’s motion, 
which ran tlius :— 


“ 'riic National Assembly, reserving tho prin¬ 
ciple of a tax on raw material, decides that a 
commission of fifteen members bo appointed to 
inquire into the proposed larifls and other c[ues- 
tions raised by this tax, to which it will only 
have recourse in tho event of the impossibility of 
otherwise making up the budget.” 

The next day, 2(>th January, at the commence¬ 
ment of the sitting, M. Gr6vy read the following 
letter:— 
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“ M. le Pr^'sideiit, 

“ I beg jou will have tbo kinclnesa to convey 
my ivsignution as President of the Republic, to 
the National Assembly. I nocnl not add that 
until my place is supplied I shall continue to 
watch over tlu' affairs of Slate with my accus- 
tomod zeal. Nevertheless the Assembly must 
und(?rstand that the vacancy should bo as brief as 
jx)ssible. 

“ The Ministers have also teinlered me. their 
resignation and I have felt bound to acc(*pt it. 
Like myself, tlu'y will continue to transact the 
business of their dopartnionts with the greatest 
assiduity, until their succc'ssors are aj>|Knnt.cd. 

“ Receive, ^Monsieur Ic President, &c. Ac, 

A. Tiiikk’s/* 

The reading of this letter aroused all tlio 
members of the Assend)ly to only one dosin': 
that M. Thiers should bo persuaded lo retract 
it. The Riglit shared tliis wish as strongly and 
sincerc'ly as tln^ Left. jM. IhUbie, M. do Kerdrel, 
M. Deseilligny successively m unted tlie tribune 
to pro})osc a Vote of Confideiieij. M. Laboulayo 
on his sid(j proposed one reea[)itnlating the great 
services rendered by IM. Thit‘i*s to Franco. After 
a dt'bate which was confused, but in wdiich the 
conformity of intention was apparent, the Chamber 
adopted the following resolution :— 
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“ Wliereas the Assembly, in its resolution of 
yesterday, went no further than to reserve an 
economic question; whereas its vote is in no 
way to bo regarded as an act of distrust or 
hostility, and does not imply a refusal of that 
support which it has always given the Govern¬ 
ment; 

“ The Assembly makes a fresh appeal to the 
patriotism of the President of the Republic, and 
refuses to accept his resignation.** (Umirehear,) 
*rhe official acjcouut recorded that the voting 
was almost unariiinous. 

M, (jiu'hvrtj .—“ There are eight noos I . . . 

T/oi Vm’nlrnt .—“The comuiittee think that they 
will be fultilling the wishes of the Assembly, if 
tluy forward the resolution that it has just passed, 
to the President of the Republic.** 

From nil tsnler .—“ Ves ! yes ! Quito right I *’ 
ilf. Ir Comic de Ihstnrd .—“ I ask that the debate 
be adjourned, so that there may bo time to 
forward this resolution.’* 

The rrcftulcot, —“ The debate is about to be 
adjourned.*’ 

The debate was adjourned, and the members 
repaired to tbo lobbies and passages, the re¬ 
porters* office, the coffee-room, the sitting-rooms, 
and the lecture-rooms, forming separate groups, 
-and carrying on very animated conversations. 
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“ At five the President took his seat and an¬ 
nounced the resumption of the debate. 

**Some time elapsed bt.‘fore the members re¬ 
sumed their seats, and silence was established in 
the Assembly. At last the Vice-president, M. 
Benoist-d’AzVf ascended the tribune. 

M^Bcnoist^cVAzif .—“ Geiitloinon, the Assembly 
having almost mianimously desired that its com¬ 
mittee should convey to the President of tho 
Republic the expression of its opinion, the 
President of th(^ Assembly did nu' the honour to 
confer tliis mission upon mo, with two of my 
colleagues, the vice-presidents, tho questors, and 
several secretaries of coniiniU-<‘es. 

“ We have seen the President of the Republic, 
I bad the bonour of spcjiking witli biin and in¬ 
forming him of the scntiinents of the Assembly 
and the resolution which it had passed; T read 
it aloud to him. 

“ The President of the Republic was much 
touched by it, deeply moved. lie begged us to 
toll the Assembly, that when mainlaiiujd an 
opinion with passionateness, it was because bis 
convictions were very profound ; that he had felt 
neither iiritation nor prjrsonal mortification, but 
that the depth of his conviction was such that ho 
felt it his duty to manifest it. 

At the same time, he told us, tliat alter such 
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overtures had been made to him, and the resolution 
tliat had been passed by the whole Assembly, it 
was impossible for him not to rally once more 
the little stren<^li remaining to him, that he 
Tniglit devote himself to his country, and those 
duties to the Assembly which he could still 
fulfil. 

“ lie spoke of his fatigue, of his health, and of 
his f(‘ars that lie would not bo able to respond 
to those expectations which the Assembly l«ad a 
right to form. IJe, however, charged us to tell 
yon, that he eoiiUl not riduso to yield to that 
whieh yon asked of him. 

“ Thus, gentlem<‘n, 1 hav<* theph'asure to inform 
you, that the n'Sigriation which has been read to 
you is, ill fact, withdrawn. (Jlrnr, hn'Ti\) 

“1 must add, that we also told him, that in 
this resolution which the Asseriihlv had voted, 
a dt'sire that the Government should remain as it 
was ])reviously constituted was etpially manifest.” 

The satisfaction was profound and unanimous. 
The Left-(\'ntr() and Loft experienced the feelings 
of friemls who have iiad n lemporarj'' disagree¬ 
ment with a man for whom they entertain the 
greatest respect and affection, and who return with 
greater f)leasnrc to their former sentiments when 
the misunderstanding has been removed. The 
exti’eme Left and the whole Right were still 
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inimical.. Tbe Eiglit felt, more strongly than 
ever, that M. Thiers was the nect-'ssary man. 
They had not for an instant contemplated the 
possibility of replacing him. Later, in one of 
his fits of pitiless frankness, he was to tell them 
that they would think of that when tho n^con- 
stitujion should bo complete, ilio ranstmi ])aid, 
Pi’jince evacuated ; because then only would tlioir 
courage be ecpuil to tho occasion. For tho 
present they only iliought- of ruling, or at least 
restraining him. The triiinipb which lie liatl Just 
achieved was but tlie more brilliant. This majority, 
which for several months had unc('asingly harassed 
and even abused him, wliicli had turned out his 
ministers, and earned its point, both as rc'gardod 
remaining at Versailles, and tho return of the 
princes, wliich sharply entieizod bis least utter* 
ances, which made it a crime that ho had not 
gone fast enougb during tho siege, and lunl not 
been pitiless enough after it; wdjieb showed 
befoj’ehand that it would disstM.* from him on tho 
duration of military' siTvico, i»nd all economits 
questions; this iriajorily, which above all was 
angry with him fur iiiiunlaining intact the lle- 
publican form of government, as he had promised, 
and for not preparing the way to a restoration ; 
this majority, which would joyfully have appointcxl 
his successor, if it only could find a man equal to 
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the occasion; this majority, braved and almost 
insidtod by him in its turn, had begged his pardon 
by a solemn vote and by an embassy. It is not 
enough to say by an embassy, for almost the 
whole Chamber had followed its Committee to 
the Prefecture. Never did man receive a more 
striking demonstration of tlie greatness of his 
position. Princes who have crowns presented to 
them, have conspired and truckled in order to 
get them offered. But this citizen had positively 
rejected power and treated that Assembly, which 
was now at his Icjot, with scorn. 

In spite of all this, the result of the crisis 
was not good. The partisans of commercial 
liberty, of short military service, the monarchical 
partic'S of all shiuh'S, saw what a strong will, wdiat 
obstinate resolution they had to encounter. The 
public, wlio were frighttmed by the resignation, 
w(n*o not suliicituUly reassui'ed by its reversal. 
They asked whether the experiment might not be 
repeatcHl, and whether by-and-by M. Thiers might 
not be taken at his "word. Those ^ho closely fol¬ 
lowed the movoraents of the different parties, 
foresa^v that the Eight would bide its time, and 
that not being able to abdicate in favour of any 
oC its chiefs, it would shelter their coalitions and 
intiigues behind an epaulette. 




III. 

Ip any doubt, could bo ontortained respecting the 
plans and intentions of the Right at this time, 
that is to say, more than a year before the 24th 
May, it would suffice to go back to the very 
curious sitting of 9th March, 1872. M. Ldonce 
de Guiraud questioned the Cabinet on the resig¬ 
nation of ]M. Poiiyor-Quortier, who had been 
replaced by M. de Goulard. As M. Dufauro very 
justly pointed out, M. Ldonoo do Guiraud, in his 
speech, spoke of everything except M. Pouyer- 
Quertier*s resignation. That was the pretext for, 
not the object of, the? interpellation. M. Pouyor- 
Quertier then ro.se; he spoke of his services, 
vrhich no one denied, and in fiict which could not 
be denied without the most flagrant injustice, and, 
moreover, he loudly condemixed the practice of “ fic¬ 
titious mandates.’* But the interest of the debate 
did not lie in M. Pouyer-Quertier’s speech, nor 
the speeches of MM. Casimir Perier and Dufaure ; 
it lay entirely in that of M. liconco de Guiraud. 

VOL- II. z 
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The latter speaker stated that he took the 
opportunity of this resignation of a minister, to 
ask in perfect candour, whether the Cabinet re¬ 
presented a policy, or whether policy was wholly 
centred, as W'as the case under the Empire, in the 
Head of the Government. “ We have,” he said, 
“ ministers, but we have not a Ministry.** 

This, in M. de Guiraud’s eyes, was so great a 
misfortune that wo need look no further for the 
cause of the general disconb*nt and uneasiness 
which prevailed everywliere. The Asstmibly had 
given up too much; it reigned, but it was M. 
Thiers who govern<.‘d : hence all the mischief. It 
was evident that if M. Tlni*ra, iust(*ad of governing 
according toliis own lights, had faithfully followed 
the wishes of the Assembly, France would have 
regained, as if by enchantment, her security and 
her grt*atness. 

This first point is to be noted. M. Leonce de 
Guiraud declared expressl}", re])eated several times 
over, with a vanety of metaphors, that tlie 
Government went one way, and that the Chamber 
would have liked to go the other. That had been 
said more clearly and precisely by M. de Lavergne; 
and besides it was quite evident But the origi¬ 
nality of M. de Guiraud’s discourse consisted in 
tins; instead of enumerating, as M. de Lavergne 
had done, tho minor dissensions on taxation, on 
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the return to Paris* on the duration of military 
service, &o., . , ^ he went straight to the un¬ 
pardonable error committed by M. Thiers, the 
error of continually giving fresh chances to the 
Bepublic. We must quote the passage, for it 
contains the pith of the whole speech, the rest, 
’though well turned, is only padding. 

“ You have rendered a Monarchy very difHoiilt, 
perhaps impossible. 

“ Why is this ? Ihxjause by dint of showing, as 
you have done for tbo last year, that all the 
leanings of the Government vrero on the side of 
a Republic, you have attached to this word a 
public infinitely numerous in France, who have no 
very fixed opinion, who only want to know which 
way the wind blows in order that they may 
turn with it, and who, following your example, 
have turned towards the Republic, not in sufficient 
numbers nor w’ith sufficient influence to found 
it, for no foundation could bo laid on such un- 
ceHain and shifting ground; but to render a 
Monarchy infinitely more difficul., and to make 
that which seemed at the commencement, and 
that which many still believe to bo the only 
anchor of safety, appear in the eyes of many 
others a chimera, or an adventure.” 

By this declaration, which was less artful than 
M. de Guiraud imagined, he involuntarily moved 
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the question a step forward. There had been 
three phases in the relations of the majority with 
M, Thiers, The majority disagreed with him in 
principle, but it hoped to recall, or to govern 
him; to this (md it counted on the errors of the 
Rej)ublicaii party. When all hope of making use 
of M. Thiers to found a Monarchy appeared' 
decidedly chimerical, the Right were obliged to 
keep him at the head of affairs until the libera* 
tion of the territory had been accomplished, 
becaust^ ho alone was equal to the task. They 
intended when once that was accomplished to 
throw him ov<t, but to throw him over at an 
ap})oiiited time. They took care not to say this 
oj)enly. Even on 20th January, they w'cre as 
prodigal of demonstrations and marks of de¬ 
ference as the Left. M. de Guiraud thought him¬ 
self very profound for telling his friends* secret 
out aloud. Ho ])robably said to himself that 
every one knew it, and that he would have the 
merit of frankness. Ho did not imagine that 
there are situations which can only be prolonged 
by avoiding the utterance of the decisive wrord. 
A married woman, who is not very scrupulous, 
will allow a lover who lets his love appear without 
declaring it to visit her; ‘ she even takes a 
pleasure in knowing herself loved; but if the 
lover declares himself, if he says, ” I love you,” 
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she dismisses him. After M. de Guiraud’s speech, 
it was evident that the majority intended to 
overthrow M. Thiers. It was only a question of 
time. Both parties knew this, and no one had 
any right to be astonished, when one day M, 
Thiers said disdainfully from the tribune, when 
they were harassing him, “ You had better wait 
until the territory has been evacuated before you 
push mo to extremities, because then the task 
will be on a level with your capacities.” 

It might have been supposed that M. L6once 
de Guiraud^s speech would lead to some practical 
result. “ You have,” he said to M. Thiers, only 
to take a ministry from among the majority, and 
to govern in comjdete accord with it. You would 
then have a majority of 300, which would make 
over\'t)iing possible.” 

Alas 1 herein consisted M. do Guiraud’s delusion 
and that of his friends. They believed themselves 
to be a governing majority, and they were only 
a coalition. If M. Thiers had tried to follow 
the ingenuous advice thus givoi liiin, ho would 
have had a homogeneous Cabinet composed of 
Marshal MacMahon’s first C-abinet, throe Legiti¬ 
mists, three Orleanists, and one or two Bona- 
partists. He sometimes said to M. de Guiraud’s 
majority, laughing at them to their faces, “You 
are three competitors for a single throne, not 
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one of you will ever sit on it, for the other 
two will take care to prevent him.” Have not 
his words come true? When M. de Guiraud 
spoke, 9th March, 1872, he was surrounded by 
pilgrims from Antwerp, who vrore already pre¬ 
paring their valises and their harangues. The. 
visitors from Frohsdorf were not far off, nor 
those from Chiselhurst, nor the members of that 
“ Groat Council,” dreamt of for an instant by 
M. de Broglie. Their attempts, which every one, 
except perhaps do Guiraud, foresaw, were 
made with porh.'ct order, as if to prove to all 

how homogeneous was this majority. The 

Ln^gitimists came first. The others gave them 
precedence, without attaching much importance 
to it, as they would to a lady. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1872 they made their pilgrimage to 

Aiitwerj), which was not more dangerous than 
that which was made to Bclgrave Square in 
tho reign of Loiiis^iPhilippe. They believed 
themselves to be nearer success the following 
year, at the time of the fusion. Their success 
would, without doubt, have been very ephemeral, 
but in truth, they had a ival chance that time, 
very much as General Mallett had once upon a 
tirat^ had his. France woke up in time, and the 
white flag was definitively laid aside with those 
glorious relics which are loved without being 
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teared. The Legitimists having thus been put 
aside, the Orleanist party entered on the scene 
writh M. do Broglie’s constitution. This party, 
however, made a false entry, venturing only a 
few steps, rather awkwardly, beyond the sido- 
wings; a singular error in a party which had 
had up to that time, among other merits, that 
of choosing its opportunity wtill. Lastly, the 
Bonapartists, who suddenly altered the tone of 
their journals, made processions to England, had 
funeral services performed at Saint-Augustiii, and 
attempted to get up some moh-meetings, en¬ 
livened by personal violence, at the St. Lazaro 
railway station. 

These attempts, which wore only astonishing 
from their excess of silliness, have been reproduced 
under various forms each time the Republic has 
been on the point of a definitive establishment; and 
they have brought out more ami more strikingly 
the homogeneity and the prestige of that faithful, 
impregnable, and above all sinecTo parliamentary 
majority, which offered its supp» »‘t to M. Thiers 
in the person of the ingenuous and generous 
M. de Guiraud. 

After all, this gentleman, who had every sort 
of intelligence except tlie political, was right in 
saying that M. Tliiers had done service to the 
Bcpublicau party, Wliat he did not see was that 
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M. Thiers served the Bepublio without having 
any partiality for it, merely in serving his countiy. 
M. Thiers, we have already reminded our readers, 
had in his Cabinet only one minister who wore the 
Republican badge; his representatives abroad 
were not very strong Republicans : in London, the 
Duke de Broglie ; at Berlin, M. de Gontaut-Biron ; 
at St. Petersburg, General Le Flo; at Vienna, 
M. d’Harcourt; at Constantinople, M. de Vogiie; 
at Rome, M. do Corcellos. The prefects were 
chosen from all parties. Among them were a 
few old Republicans, a few converts, many 
expectants. All those lived under the Pact of 
Bordeaux. But in spite of unfortunate con¬ 
cessions, which it had been im]»ossiblc for him 
to avoid making at the conirriencement, M. 
TliiiTS re-established the unity and authority of 
the Government, under the Republic; he recon¬ 
stituted all the administrations, making them act, 
under the Republic; he restored security to 
capital and gave an impetus to labour, under the 
Republic; he kept up excellent relations with 
other States, under the Republic; he contracted 
a loan of five milliards, under the Republic; and 
the whole world offered him money, as if to 
protest against the attacks of which the Republi¬ 
can form of Government was the object. He 
obtained the support of the Republican party 
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^without making any concessions either as to prin¬ 
ciples or persons; ho taught it wisdom; he trans¬ 
formed it, slowly but surely, into a party capable 
of governing. M. Thiers was in the right when 
he said, “ I keep my cliargo intact, 1 favour 
no party ;** and M. de Guii’aud was in the right 
when he replied, “ You establish the Republic.** 
The Right saw that lapse of time was on the 
side of the Republic, and that if they could not 
establish anything, at least they must strike 
some great blow', which by hindering the progress 
of Republican ideas would give the reaction time 
to arrange a course of action. The iiionarcliical 
parties counted up their adh(‘rent.s : the pure Right 
had 80; the others united produced 250. Tlic'y 
must again negotiate. The Right-C(*iitre tried to 
attract the L(‘ft-Gcntro without success. The 
Left-Centre, associating itself with the evident 
feeling of the country, inclined more and more to 
the Republic. Only one single hojic of salvation 
remained to them. If they could but persuade 
M. Thiers by flattery or by tl. ‘cats to se[>arato 
himself from the Republicans, he would become 
the Chief of the Right-Centre, would bring to it 
his popularity, his talents, and the governing 
forces. They saw that they must make this last 
attempt before entering the lists against him. 
It seemed impossible tluit he should not bo 
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fri^^htcned at the increasing growth of radicalism, 
seeing that the four elections of 9th June, 1872, 
hfwl resulted in a Bonapartist for Corsica, and 
three radicals for the Nord, Homme, and Yonno. 
This was quite M. de Guiraud’s plan : but instead 
of thoughtlessly declaring it at the tribune, they 
tried diplomatic measures. The Right-Centre 
chose its ambassadors, who w^ent to the Prefecture 
on 17th June, No pains were spared in order 
to win over the President of the Republic. They 
loaded him with praise and pi'otestalions of friend¬ 
ship. Wliiit did they ask of him ? To come back 
to his own and become their leader. All the con¬ 
servatives of the Right, tlic Right-Centre, and 
the Left-Cent re, w’ould rally round him. The inter¬ 
view lasted two hours and a half. M, Thiers, like 
his interlocutors, was courteous, and deferential. 
Ho declared that he was as much a conservative as 
they; he said even more than they. He enume¬ 
rated all the acts of his Government, and easily 
demonstrated to them that after having crushed 
the Commune, he had fought inch by inch, with all 
the legal means in bis power, against the progress 
of socialistic and communistic doctrines. Cer¬ 
tainly, universal suffrjige, whenever it had been 
calk'd upon to elect, had returned Republican can¬ 
didates. The Government could neither blame 
nor praise itself for this, as it repudiated all the 
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practices of oflScial candidature. These recurring 
experiments, all yielding the same result, only 
proved one thing, that the monarchical system was 
et an end. “ You wish to be conservatives,*’ said 
M. Thiers, ” and 1 also wish it; but there is only 
one way of being so; that is, the establishment of 
a conservative Republic.” 

” We cannot sufficiently admire,” said M. John 
Lemoine in the Debate next day, “the pains 
which the conservatives are taking to found the 
Republic, and to give M. Thiers opportunities for 
pronouncing and affirming it more and more cate¬ 
gorically. This is tlio only visible result of the 
conference which took place yesterday at Ver¬ 
sailles, and which appean^d to us to bo a repetition, 
from a parliamentary point of view, of wliat used 
to be called “ the demonstration of the Fur 
Caps.” . . . 

“The welfare of the country enjoined that the 
truce of parties which bad for its charter and 
concordat that indeterniinati*, unwritten conven¬ 
tion, called the Pact of Bordeau:., should be main¬ 
tained. When we try to make out what the Pact 
of Bordeaux exactly meaiis, we cannot succeed, 
and this is very fortunate.’ It is like the English 
Constitution, which is never overthrown, because 
no one knows where to find it. The Pact of 
Bordeaux was a sort of moral contract, in 
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which the different parties undertook not to 
raise questions concerning forms of government, 
until that especial work which was the Assembly’s 
mission had been accomplished. 

“ We must admit that the President has devoted 
himself to this work with that patriotic passion 
which is his most striking characteristic. He 
has invariably told all the deputations, whicli have 
come to him at different times, to offer advice or 
to address remonstrances to him, tliat ho would 
observe the convention made at Bordeaux, that he 
would maintain nc^iitrality between all parties, and 
devote all his energies to reorganizing the country 
and putting it in such a position that it ina}^ choose 
for itself its own form of gfjvernnient. Yesterday, 
however, he changed his tone, and, according to all 
the reports that have been given of his language, 
he clearly affirmed his resolution to w^ork at the 
foundation and consolidation of the Kepublic. It 
was proposed to force him to a declaration of his 
policy; he has made it, and we can only congratu¬ 
late the conservative deputation on the answer 
they have obtained.’^ 

The furtht'r they went, the clearer the relative 
position of parties became. M. Thiers saw more 
plainly each day that the Republic must be 
definitely established, and the Right saw that 
1m knew this. Among the many scenes where 
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this antagonism burst forth, we will refer only 
to one which took place July ]2tli, 1872. It 
is evident that if the Right had felt equal to 
undertaking the Government, they would have 
overthrown M. Thiers on that day. 

The President of the Republic was in the 
tribune speaking on a question of taxation. We 
have already stated that he toi^k part personally 
in all financial debates, and showed admirable 
energy and power. “ You should no more doubt 
us,*’ he said, when it is a (piostion of maintaining 
material order, than if it were a question of moral 
order.” {Loud cheera.) 

Af. de JJelcasteL —“ For that kind of order you 
yet have everything to do.” 

Af . Th iers .—“ But, gentleiiicn, you have given 
US a form of government which is called a Repub¬ 
lic .. . {Yvh! ycft I fnm the Left, Chvn'H.) 
M. Garayon^Laiour .—No I no! never I ” 

From the Lrft —“ Yes ! yes! ” 

From the JtlghL —“ No ! no! ” 

Af. Langloia .—“ How can yon say No ? What 
about the laws you have voted ? ** 

Af. Princeieau. —** There is no definite form of 
government.” 

Colonel de Chadois, —“ Yes I yes I ” 

M, Thiers, — ** Gentloraun, let me beg of 


• • • < 
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3f. le Comte de liessegtder, —“ We beg to remind 
you of the Pact of Bordeaux .... {uproar) and 
the engagements which you made, on your word 
of lion our, when we appointed you Chief of the 
Executive.*’ {The noise drowned the honourcMe 
rurmhor*s voire.) 

M. le Idarofi Chanrand. —“ It ia not correct to 
say that we liave confided to you a form of govern¬ 
ment. {Increasing noise.) When we constituted 
the Executive Power at Bordeaux, it was expressly 
agreed that the form of government was reserved.** 
{A great mantj menthers here rose on the Jlight and 
Left and inirrpellafed each other with much anima^ 
tion.) 

M. Thiers. —“ Pray be cairn, gentlemen I ** 

M. le Bamn Chau rand .—“You took a solemn 
pledge to n'spect that reservation which was made 
by the Assembly.** 

From the Left ,—“ It is not your turn to speak. 
Order! order I ** 

M. le Vicomte dWhoville. —“ I call history to 
witness, wo were solemnly promised at Bordeaux 
t hat nothing would be done to prejudge the form 
of government.** 

Af. le Baron Chaurand^ trying to make himself 
heard above the noise. —“ A contract was made be¬ 
tween the Assembly and the Chief of the Execu¬ 
tive. The Assembly has faithfully observed it, 
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and yon, you violate it by affirming a Republic, 
which we have not accepted (ire cannot 
hear! we cannot hear!) “and which we do not 
wish to accept. We demand that according to 
the Pact of Bordeaux you withdraw that asser¬ 
tion : ‘ that we have given you a form of govern¬ 
ment which is called the Republic.* ’* {Continued 
noise.) 

M. le Vwomte de Largeril (rising).—“ The Re¬ 
public has given us the Commune.** 

M. n iers. —“ Be calm, gentlemen, I beg of you. 
If you would only let mo finish my sentence you 
would see** . . ... (Fresh interruption.) 

M. le Marquis de FrancUeu. —“ You have no 
right to impose the Rc‘publio on us, and we have 
a right to proi><?st against you.** 

M. lliiers. —“ I shall soon have finislied, if you 
will have the goodness to lot me complete ray 
argument. 

“ The honourable memb(^r who last addressed 
you spoke of the inairitonanoe of order, ]>erinit me 
also to speak of it, you will see wj it is my purpose 
in so doing. 

“ I did not intend by these expressions any 
attack on your principles, which I know and deeply 
respect; I wished to speak of an actual fact, of 
the form of the government.** 

M. DahireL —“ It is only provisional 1 ** 
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M, TJmrs ,—“But gentlemen • . , . {B^esh 

intflrrvption.) 

“ Gentlemen, when you have before you a man 
who has not, in the faintest degree, any intention 
of awakening political passions, of offending them, 
of wounding them ” . . . . 

A mpmher of the Rlyhf ,—“ And who never fails 
to do so.” (NoUe,) 

Lpft .—“ Order ! order! ” 

Thfi Pn'fiident ,—“ Gentlemen, have the goodness 
to be silent.” 

M, Thirra .—“ I repeat, gentl(?men, that I w'ish 
to make no attack on your principles, which I 
know, and for which I have the deepest re¬ 
spect . . . .” 

M. PriiicetraU :—“ Say on our right 

The .President, —“Sir, it is not your place to 
remodel the speaker’s sent-ences; and as he says 
nothing hurtful to you, you have not the right to 
interrupt him.” 

M, Princctean ,—“ I claim that neither my right 
nor that of the Assembly be set aside.” 

The President .—“ Gentlemen, I beg that you will 
allow the President of the Republic to speak. 
You will oblige me to call whomsoever may inter¬ 
rupt him to order. The excitement has been 
much too great, and has lasted much too long.” 

We must add here for those who are unaccus- 
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tomed to attend the Assembly, that the official 
reports, although admirably done, do not even 
give a feeble idea of these parliamentary tumults. 
This one passed the bounds of anything that could 
be imagined. It was an unchaining of the moat 
violent passions. And wlint was the origin of it ? 
M. Thiers had said that the llcp\iblic had been 
placed in his hands at Bordeaux. Could this be 
denied? Had not the tith^ of President of the 
Rt'pnblic been conferrc'd on him later at Versailles ? 
Had that been forgotten? Had ho said anything 
more than that tlio Republic was the actual 
Government? Really nothing. There was no¬ 
thing in his words to juJ^lify the insults that wore 
luNipcd OTi him. The anger of the Right against 
the Republic, and against the man who had not 
opposed it, had exj»loded on tlie sligldest pretext, 
because they already could hardly l•(*strain it. 

M. Thiers again went on with his speech. Ho 
was always master of himself during these great 
storms. 

“ I respect every one’s convict ions. I have t oo 
much knowledge of the world, of men, ofdifi'erent 
parties, not toliave learned to resja ct all when they 
are sincere .... 

“I would not wound anyone’s feelings, especially 
those of the men sitting on this side (the /light). 
But I have heard it said, permit me to use the 
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word,—lei mo pronounco it without getting into 
a nigo with nio,—1 liavc sometimes heard it said, 
This is a Kepublic; agreed, but a conservative 
Republic! (^fnrm^^rs tht Right, Hear! hear! 
from the Hft.) 

“Well, gentlemen! it is Providence,—^happily 
gronter than we are, more judicious than we are, 
calmer than we are, who derides the form of 
governmc'nts. To endeavour to encroach upon its 
fund ions is ridiculous, 1 should almost say con¬ 
tempt i Id e fol 13 ^ I have not that intention. But 
tins fact being gr:nited, I sav, As far as wc are 
conC(‘rne(b so long as we shall remain under 
this Form oftiovernment ami tliat I'rovidence shall 
k('ep ns there .... (nL^n'm n rs)^ J do not know 
what may be the future form of (lovernnajnt; but if 
] can do anytliing for tins or»e it shall be a conser¬ 
vative Rt'public; yes, an essent ially conservative 
Rt'publlc” .... {f.oitgtniff rL\«oimlutg cheers from 
the litjfy (lull c,rcl(fin(ih(insjr(iiti tin' Right.) 

jl/. —“ And tlu‘ Pact of Bordeaux ? ” 

M.lc Morgifia tie Daniio'erre .—“You said the 
contrary at Borih'au.v ; yes, the contrary, to U9 
individually.” 

M, le Coiufc (le Ressegin'er ,—“ Wo remain faith¬ 
ful to the Pact of Bordeau.v; but you, you forget 
it. We invoke your word of honour.*’ (Ja- 
creitsiiig ifproiir. Several im uihcrs 07i the Left are 
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on their feeif and continue to cheer the President of 
the Peinthlic.) 

M. tv Martinis de Moniat/. —“ I dinnaiul thaitho 
report shall state from which side the cheers camo 
after the words just prouoaiKU'd by the President 
of the Republic.” 


M, Lacrrfelle. —“France cries bravo for usF* 

M. Thiers .—“ Gentleimm, b(^ calm, 1 bejj^ofyou. 

{filtroor.) (rcntleinen, I t*ntris'd you to listen to me.” 

(■itrofftm-Lotiou '.—“ Waif, M. le J'resideut 

do la llepubli(pie, to make your exjdanation unfil 

there is .silence. Re[)eut your woi’ds at Bordeaux, 

and every one will be satisfied.*’ 

M. le (^tuiife de llessetjnier. —“ T affirm . . . 

{Vioteuf ( ee/amofious/nmi- seeeral benches, (h*it'S 

iff Order ! ttrdrr I) 

*• / 


The PrrsJdrid, — “ G(‘nth'men, be so ^ood as not 
to renew these incessant iuterru])! ions.” 

M. Thi* rs. —“ Y«‘f once aj^.iin, _L'‘enf leinen . . 

M. Jlarof/tton .—“ M. le Presidiuit, say at h^ast 
one word which will dispens<^ wi h tin* nect'saity 
of our answering ycui to-day. { T>elonuttimis and 
tfiurinnrs from the Ltfl. (hf'ers fnon tin: Uiaht.) 

M. Thiers.--*'^ I feel, a's yrju do, that b(‘fore the 
Assembly separates we must- have a very precLso, 
very positive explanation, for the saktj both of 
the Assembly and of the country. {Yes f yes J 
Hear! hear!) 
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“ For my part, I am far from wishing to avoid 
it. It is hateful to me to walk in obscurity 
{ffmr !), and above all when it is a question of 
government and of the tranquillity of the coirntry, 
which can only be brought about through the 
satisfaction of all honourable opinions, eVery ob- 

t 

scurity ofiglit to disappear. Only, allow me to 
tell yon that you arc too much excited; you ought 
to perceive from the agitation which prevails that 
this is not the moment for giving a calm, quiet, 
and just interpretation to what you call the Bor- 
floiuix ])rogramme. Let us put it off to a more 
suitable time, and you will find that 1 neither 
wish to wi'ukon its force nor to change its 
meaning.” 

Assembly began at last to calm down, be¬ 
cause men have only a certain amount of noise 
and passion to expend at a given moment. M. 
Thiers tlien took U{) once more the words which he 
had s])oken before the outburst of this great storm. 

** It is not I,” he said, “who introduced politics 
into a qiU'Stion of finance. My honourable con- 
tradieter, when speaking of the future augmenta¬ 
tion of taxes, very involuntarily spoke also of 
and so I was obliged to speak of it too. I have* 
committed no other crime than that of following 
my honourable contradieter on to ground which 
he had already taken up. 
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have devoted my life to the country: I 
regard the policy of my country as resting of 
necessity upon external peace and moral order, as 
well ^ upon material order. I am absolutely 

certain of the maintenance of material order; as 

* 

to mortll order, 1 will do what I can ; but if, with 
100,000 men close to this Assembly, material 
order can bo answered for, you see plainly that 
mild w'ords are not well received here. . . 
{Murmurs Jnnn the Jiujht,) 

M. Depeyre .—‘‘ Yes, it is plain enough I it is 
we who are the disorderly ones, and the men of 
order are over there !^* (pointing to the Left), 
These words of M. D(*peyre’s wore intendcul 
ironically, but many w(‘ll-disj)osed persons took 
and still take them literally. 

SccnevS like these were a inisf.akts such as all 
parties commit. They brought the liight into 
disrepute to some extent, and brought the Parlia- 
moiit into disrepute; they added to M. Thiers’ 
toil, and for tAvo years past l:e luul achieved 
superhuman labours; lliey certfunly diminished 
the authority of tin* frovernm(‘nt, and would have 
absolutely destroytMl it if the lliglit had been less 
"unpopular; they entitled Ktrang<n*.s to say that we 
had no Government, and that very likely we 
might never attain to one. I'his is the bad side ; 
as for the good side, even by the Right, and from 
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its point of view, in the interest of its own party, 
it would be sought for in vain. The Right was 
not always so ill-inspired, as it proved by the 
creation of the Council of State. 

Tlie Government wished to nominate the coun¬ 
sellors itself. The committee, being the organ of 
the majority, proposed to have them nominated 
by the Chamber. The discussion was a very 
animated one; M. Gainbetta, M. Bortauld, M. 
Barih)ux, and Dufauro all took a considerable 
part in it. Their principal antagonists were 
M. Batbie, M. do K(‘rdrel, IM. Giraud, a com¬ 
paratively unknown d(‘puty who proved to bo 
a skilful debater, and M. S.'iint-Marc Girardin. 
The arguments on either side were not new; it was 
one of those qu(‘Stions on which everything has 
already been said. They wctg supported on both 
sides with vigour, and no doubt with sincerity. 
Nevertheless it must bo confessed that behind all 
these more or less solid arguments vras hidden 
political interest, and this it was Avhich directed 
everything. The Government wished to nomi¬ 
nate because it w’as itself, and the Left wished 
the Govcniinoiit to nominate because it had con- 
fideuco in the Government, and distrusted the 
inajtmity. A speaker belougiug to the Right was 
much astonished to see the Left bent on strength¬ 
ening the Government. Tlu» Left replied, and 
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with reason, that those who ai’e most liberal desire 
a strong Government. The important thing is, 
rightly to define the limits of authority and of 
liberty. The province of the State ought to bo 
restricted within wliat is necessary, but while 
remaining within these just limits, authority must 
be very strong; it must be so, oven for tlie sake 
of liberty. It is, therefore, a foolish charge to 
bring against the liberals, this pcr]K'tual repetition 
that in virtue of their own principh^s they ought 
to approve of every proposition tending to weaken 
the Government. The speaker who brought this 
charge against the Jjoft w^as not really the dupe of 
his ow'n arguments. He knew very well that the 
Left simply wished to have Re})ublican coiiiisellors, 
and that it counted on tlu'ii' being given to it by 
the Government, wiiilst the counsellors n(>minate<] 
by the majority would, as a matUT of course, re¬ 
flect the opinions of the majoi'ify. And lu'wl the 
Right any diffeiTnt motives ? It. Iiad wished that 
mayors should be elected by tlu' rmnicipal councils, 
and now it wished to have (Councillors of 
State nominated by Parliament; a,nd. on that 
ground it vaunted its libcTalism, and a few easy¬ 
going Republicans asserted th<} Iib(‘riility of the 
Assembly. Tliis same majority, when it was in 
office, thought no longer of anything but how 
to turn the mayors into pliable instruments of the 
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central power, and that very right of nominating the 
Councillors of State which it had refused M. Thiers 
it promptly claimed for Marshal MacMahon, No 
reproach can be brought on this subject against 
either the Eight or the Leftn that would be to re¬ 
proach them with being parties. So long as the 
form of Government is not finally settled, parties 
study their own interests in all political affairs, 
which is one of the most unfortunate consequences 
of revolutionary situations. 

The law on the Council of State was debated in 
1872 under the most extraordinary conditions. 
In the first place, vve had not as yet even# the 
Wallon Constitution, which is but the shadow of 
a constitution ; we .were only at the Rivet Consti¬ 
tution and the Pact of Bordeaux. No one could 
tell whether this Council, which was being 
organized at all risks, would form part of a 
Republican or of a Monarchical Government: that 
was the first anomaly. The second was this: 
should wo have two Chambers, or only one ? Who 
can fail to perceive of how much importance 
to the organization of a Council of State the 
answer to this question would be ? The Left 
said, “ Keep your Provisional Council until you 
know what you are going to be.*’ This did not 
suit the Right, which was above all bent upon 
nominating the counsellors. “ Wc will first of 
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all,** they said, “ consti’uct this important piece 
of machinery, and when the Constitution is made, 
we will fit it into it somehow.** 

Nor is this all. It was already evident that 
the majority in the country was with the Left. 
The majority in the Chamber, on the contrary, 
was with the Right. This is not uufrequcntly tho 
case just before a dissolution. But other Parlia¬ 
ments Imve a fixed term of office, this one had to 
appoint its own time of dissolution. The majority 
had therefore the greatest interest, first in putting 
off the time of dissolution; secondly, in leaving 
representatives of its policy ’ behind it wdierevcr 
that might be possible. Its only chance of a 
restoration after the dissolution was the leaving of 
power in friendly hands whcm it went out. Who¬ 
ever seeks any other interpretation of the 24tli 
May will certainly bo mistaken. In 1872 wo 
had only got so far as tho Council of State. 
M. Bertauld said, “ It is tlic Council of tho 
Government, therefore it is fair ihat they should 
select it.*’ It is likely that tho Right was inte¬ 
resting itself about tho Council on tin's account! 
It was regarded as a detached fort to be held 
until the citadel could be invested. 

Nothing could be more curious to listen to than 
tho arguments of M. Giraud. “ Fears are enter¬ 
tained,” he said, “ of a disagreement between 
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the Government and the Council that shall bo 
nominated by us, but how could that bo possible ? 
Is it not the majority in the Assembly which 
nominated M. Thiers and which supports his 
Cabinet ? AVhat surer means could be found of 
guaranteeing the unanimity of the Council of State 
and the Cabinet, than that of a common origin ?’* 
When M. Giraud spoke thus he knew that tlie 
Government of M. Tliiers had not been created 
by th(' majority then before him, but by the whole 
Assembly and by the whole of France ; he knew 
vc*ry w<*ll that the Cabinet had not bec'n formed 
from tlie majorit y, for his fibaids brouglit forward 
this complaint at almost (‘very silting; and he 
kne\N well, in spite of the great desire of the 
liiglit to perpetnate itself, that the majority 
would disappear sooner than the Council which it 
was about to elect. These alignments failed to 
impose on any one. M. ’^lliii'rs had demanded the 
nomination of the councillors by the Government; 
M. Dufaiire had pr<‘sontod aliill in the same sense; 
and lit‘ made one of his most ])owerful speeches 
agiiiust the scheme of the election. But the 
majority would not be put oil'; and it had a 
Council of State inudo by itself and for itself. 

One detail in the disemssion is worth remarking. 

M. Dufaure referred to the Council of State of 

« 

l8Ub which the Assembly of that period w’ished 
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to arm against the President Jjoiiis Napoleon. 
“ The Council of State,” he said, ** was created in 
the presence of a rival power, against which the 
Assembly was obliged to take measures of pre¬ 
caution. 

‘^Are we in the same situation ?” 

“ Yes, yes! ” from the Right. 

Eager protestations imniediately arose on the 

Left. “ Gentlemen,” said M. Dufaure, I do not 

disdain interruptions; they are soinetinH's the 

heedless exj)ression of a profound thoughts” 

The prorogation of this year, LS72, from the 3rd 

August till tlie 11th NoveTnb(*r, was a troubled 

period- In the first jdace, minor causes of tlis- 

turbanco were not wanting. Tliere were strike's 

in the north, the Governmi'iit j)ut them down with 

unprecedented resolution, which cut (»fT the evil 

at its root. The clergy, knowing that they were 

supported by the Right, caused pi*f it ions in ftivour 

of Pius JX. to Vjo signed in all (|iiaj‘lers, even in 

elementary schools and in little- t- irls* worki'ooms ; 

and they got uj) two kinds of pilgrimages, one to 

go to Rome and protest against Italy, the other 

and more numerous kind went to Saiut-Anne- 

• * 

Paray-le-Monial, la Sahdte, and es])ecially to 
Lourdes. The recent iniraclo.s had made the 
latter shrine very popular. Tliis clerical cam¬ 
paign caused some uneasiness to Italy, which 
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was directly menaced by it, and to Germany, 
which affected to consider us as placed between 
two dangers, demagogy and clericalism, and which 
would not, she declared, endure either Com¬ 
munists or Jesuits at her gates. M. Thiers, in 
spite of Mgr. Dupauloup’s impatience, obtained 
the adjournment of the Report on the petitions by 
alleging reasons of State; but he was obliged to 
act with the utmost discretion in regard to the 
})ilgrimages, which were the exorcise of a right, 
and u})oii which no restrictions beyond the in- 
disj)ensablc police-rogulatioiis could be imposed. 
Tlio pilgrim bands, which passed over a great 
extent of country, were not always on friendly 
gi’ound ; and at Nani os they narrowly escaped 
a collision. This clerical agitation, it may bo 
remarked in passing, had some curious interrait- 
tonces. It was very brisk at the close of the 
Government of M. Thiers. It disappeared alto¬ 
gether during the reaction which followed the 
24th May, to revive after the general elections 
with the triumph of the Republic. One might 
almost say that its leaders are anxious about 
tho condition of the temporal power in Rome, 
only w'hen they are not allowed to pull the wires 
of politics in Paris. In September and October, 
1872, the clerical agitation was complicated by 
the growing agitation of the monarchical parties. 
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We have told why the leaders of the Right 
thought that the moment was come for a decisive 
struggle against the Republic. Their intrigues 
in Parliament wore accompanied by redoubled 
violence in the journals which they had in their 
pay. While the Orlcanists and the Legitimists 
sought alliances in the political world, and 
anxiously iiilerrogated the chiefs of the army, 
the Bonapartists, who had not yet established 
their power over the Royalist conservatives in the 
Assembly, counted above all on the mob. They 
could not believe that their old tricks were known 
to the whole gallery, and would only bo received 
with hisses. They again tried the popular 
methods wdiich had succeeded in 1851. They 
had their pilgrimages to Chiselhurst, their rendez¬ 
vous in the churches. They held funeral services 
for the repose of the soul of Napoleon III., which 
was legitimate enough, but they turned them as 
much as possible into political manifestations. 
They wanted to have a solemn itiaas celebrated in 
the church of St. Denis, which is reserved for the 
obsequies of sovereigns, and they would have gained 
their point surreptitiously but for the decision and 
promptitude of M. Camille See, formerly Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of the Interior during the 
siege, and at that time sub-prefect of the arron- 
disseraent. Numbers of little books appeared, 
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imperial almanacs, and photo^aphs; an active 
propae’anda was carried on in tbe workshops: it 
was discovered that the party had a salaried head, 
a police, and semi-official agents, some of whom 
still belonged to the administration of the country. 
M. I’hiers looked with uneasiness on this revival 
of cflbrt. He often said that France would pro¬ 
bably ]>n‘servo the Republic, but that if she did 
decide for a Monarchy it would bo the Empire. 
He (iTijoined vigilance ujion all sides and prompt 
action. Severe measure's were iaktui against cer¬ 
tain im])erialist papt'i’s, publishe<l in the depart¬ 
ments which were still in the state of siege. Prince 
Napoleon, whr) was on his way to (Nirsica to take 
his seat jis eounsellur-geiieral, aTid wdiose journey 
W'as made tlu‘ opportunity for political manifesta¬ 
tions, w’as brouglit back to the frontier. The 
IVrinaiient tloumiittee put in a protest, but to its 
remonstrances M. Tliiers made no reply but this: 
‘‘1 look upon tliis as a (picstion of ministerial and 
govc'vnmental responsibility ; you wdll present an 
interpellation on tlie subject Avheii the As.serably 
iiie<'ts.” 

In the midst of these grave anxieties, the chief 
solicitude of the Government w^as caused by the 
Pe])ubUcans. Up to that time they had shown it 
tlu! utmost deference. During this prorogation a 
few of the most advanced and impatient among 
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them formed a resolution to celebrate the 4th 
September by banquets and speeches. M. Thiers 
was determined to oppose this. The newspapers 
did not fail to say that the Government wns afmid 
of Bepublican manifestations; lie was afraid above 
all of the reaction towards the Right that might 
be produced, and he thought that if exaggerated 
language was used at these gatherings, the effect 
would be disastrous for the R('public. Words arc 
events in France?. Popularity is gained by a word, 
or a word causes yem to tall into irre]>aniblo 
disgrace; there aj*e illustrious (‘xaniples of each 
case. 

Tho Government succeed(‘d in preventing the 
commemoration of the Ith Sejitembor, but tin? 
demonstration was shifted to the 21st, the anni¬ 
versary of tlie proclamation of the first Republic. 
M. Victor Lefi'anc desired the? jirefects to jirovont 
manifestatious which wrw neither fitting at a time 
of mourning nor entirely inoffensivi* in vituv of the 
violence of party-feeling. A ban->net at Chambery, 
which professed to be juivate, tat in which tho 
Government discerned th(‘ features of a public 
gathering, was forbiihhai. Thoi-eujion a strictly 
private soir(;o was got up at Grenobh?, admittance 
being obtained by tir I-et only, and the Govern¬ 
ment, faithfully obs(*rving tho law, took care not 
to oppose the slightest obstacle to that. M. 
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Gambotta delivered there one of those far-sounding 
speeches which he knows so well how to make. 
It was reported in all the papers. The Eight 
professed to see socialistic and communistic de¬ 
clarations in it which were not there at all, but 
they found in every sentence a condemnation of 
their ])olicy, and a demand for immediate dissolu¬ 
tion. This was enough to account for the anger 
which they really felt, and which they thought it 
us(‘ful to ('XMggeriite. M. Thiers himself, annoyed 
by the difficulties that were created for him, felt 
great iiTitation, and exi)rossed it forcibly in the 
I^ermanent Committee. 

At this rnonuud. of our contemporary history, 
after much marching and countermarching, the 
two armies had met at last, the Right against 
the Left: the Monarchy—the three Monarchies— 
against the Republic. The Right had tried to 
lead M. Thiers; failing in that, it had tried to 
gain him over; next, it had triced to frighten 
him. Ihit now, perceiving that if he himself 
lasted he would make the Republic last, and that 
if the Republic lasted it would very soon become 
invincible, the Right wanted to overthrow M. 
Thiers, and as it was of one accord to destroy, 
though not to found, and had the majority in 
the Assembly, at the moment when it chose to 
overthrow him it could do so. It would only 
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leave him the necessary time for finishing the 
task in which nobody could take his place; on 
the day on which the territoiy should be liberated, 
it would, by way of rcconn)enso strike down the 
liberator. Ropubliean France, perceiving this, 
wished to bo beforehand and to drive out the 
majority which was pre})aring to drive out the 
Republic. Tlio shuaiiou was therefore simple 
enough for everybody except the Goveminent. 

For tho Govormnent the situation was more 
involved than over. An iinpossibility and an 
enigma were before them. Tho elections—tho 
immediate coiiseqiionce of dissolution—were tho 
enigma: what would they produce? It was beyond 
all doubt that the majority in the now Chamber 
would be Hej)ul)liean. Whatevcn* else in tho way 
of a surprise the ballot might bring, this point 
was certain. But would that majority bo Con¬ 
servative ? Tliere was tlio doubt, and a serious 
one it was. Would it be prudent ? For the sake 
of France and of the Republic, of our honour and 
the permanence of the Republic, .lio Constitution 
must be framed with fu’udenco, with mature con¬ 
sideration, and in a conservative spirit. The 
Government could have no certainty on this point; 
it must take its chance. But evoii if it had been 
disposed to let the country run so great a risk, 
it bad neither the right nor the power to take 
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part in a movement for dissolution. It had not 
the right, since it owed its existence to the 
Chamber. The same act that dissolved the 
Chamber would destroy the Government. What 
would the will and testament of this dying 
Chamber be worth ? For whom should it make 
a will ? For representatives of the opinions of 
its majority, but not for Republicans who had 
contributed to its downfall. Its testament was 
of no account, but it had another means of giving 
force to its ideas, or at the very least of causing 
confusion among our ranks. Long before its 
doatli it ^uld have brok(?n up the Government; 
to do this there was nothing needed but a vote. 
The Government of M. Thiers, thus hindered in 
its designs, would have succumbed. No human 
power could have persuaded him to go outside the 
due course of law. Besides, it was bound by its 
promise at Bordeaux, and by the declarations 
frequently made in the tribune and elsewhere 
which it had renewed during the past year. Not 
it therefore would preside at the elections, but a 
Government of the Right. For all these reasons 
the Government could not take part in a motion 
for a dissolution. Neither could it go over to the 
Riglit, because it saw that the Right was not in 
harmony with the majority of the country, and 
a more powerful, nay, an all-powerful reason. 
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because it was itself of opinion that the Republic 
ought to be formed. The fitting course was then 
to maintain the existing Chamber and to form a 
Republican majority in it determined to support 
M. Thiers witliout demanding from him any 
concession of principle. 

This lino of conduct was not only the best, it 
was the only one. When one thinks it over 
now, after an interval of five years, it seems as 
if nothing could have been easier. On the con¬ 
trary, nothing could have been more difficult, 
because the Left, now so united, was very much 
divided then, if not in votes of importance, at any 
rate in the aspirations and sentiments of the 
different groups of which it was composed. Among 
its ranks wore a few ultra-Ropiiblicans who wore 
frightened by the term (Joiiservative Rcy)ublic, and 
who were accused, wrongfully no doubt, but owing 
somewhat to their own language and associates out 
of the House, of secret aspirations in conformity 
with the views of tlie dernago/^ues. M. Thiers 
lost no opportunity of declaring that ho had 
nothing in common with these hot-headed ultras, 
nothing in common with the ])olicy which they 
followed, nor with the theories attributed to them. 
Nevertheless, he did not go so far as to repulse and 
provoke them, because he had need of their votes 
on great occasions. His object was to construct 

R b 2 
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a Republican and Conservative majority, by 
gaining over some votes from the Rigbt-Centre. 
The object of tlio Right on the other hand was 
to force him to break at once with the extreme 
Left, so as to hold him prisoner. Such was the 
action which logical necessity imposed on M. 
Thiers and on his adversaries, and such in fact 
wfis tho course actually followed on both sides. 
On the one, M. Thiers put forth his message 
in ord(?r to create a Conservative Republican 
majority. On the other, M. Changarnier put 
fortli liis intorpellation in order to split tho 
K(*})ublican ])arty in two, and to rob the Govern¬ 
ment of its only support. 





IV. 

The Message was read in the Chamber by M. 
Thiers himself, on Wednesday, the llHh November, 
two days after the opening of the session. It 
was only on the previous day that he had road it 
at the Council of Ministers. Seven Ministt'ra out 
of nine heard it then for the fii’st time. The 
Council approved and admired it. No objection 
was raised, no modification proposed. Some, 
liowever, were a little surprised. In spite of 
M. Thiers* repeated declarations during the 
period of the prorogation, and during the last 
month of th(‘ preceding session, they did not ex- 
])Oct so much clcarnes.s and resolution. They 
perceived that he wislied serioosly to warn the 
country and the Assembly, ami to make them 
plainly understand that our only remaining chance 
of safety was to accejit the licpublic, and to 
make that form of Government, finally accepted 
and consolidated, not only the ally, but the safe¬ 
guard of all conservative principles. Despite its 
length, we will place before our readers the political 
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portion of this message, one of the most important 
documents of contemporary history. 

“ Gentlemen, we have just made you acquainted 
with the condition of the country, especially in its 
commercial and financial aspects, because they are 
most important to our credit; and because that 
credit, and our army which is being reorganized 
with singular promptitude, constitute the two ele¬ 
ments of our power. Thus, after au unfortunate 
war, after a most terrible civil war, after the down¬ 
fall of an apparently stable throne, France has 
found every nation c‘ager to lend her money, and 
her credit is more firmly established than ever. 
Eight milliards have been paid ofT in two years, the 
greater part of this has been taken out of the 
country without disturbing the circulation, the 
bank-note is accepted as money, the taxes, although 
increased by a tliird, are j)aid without very severe 
distress to the tax-payer, financial equilibiiuin is 
almost established, a sinking fund of two hundred 
millions is formed, commerce and manufactures 
have increased by seven hundred millions in one 
year! To what these results, which wo 

should not venture to lay before you if they were 
not proofs of the vitality of the country, due? 
They are due to the resolute mninteuance of order. 
(Loiid ehi^n'iiNj from i^evrral bctirhc^^) 

Order being established, our workshops were 
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reopened; men resumed work, foreign capital 
far from avoiding us, and French capital, far 
from hiding itself, lias flowed in, quiet has been 
restored with work, and already France can raise 
her head, support, without forgetting, lier inconsol¬ 
able grief, and, what is still more surprising, a 
form of Government which usually disturbed her 
profoundly, begins to enter into her habits, 

(Gficers from the Left and Lift-Vcnire*) 

A Voice from the Right —“ That is a mis¬ 
take,** 

M. Thiers ,—. . . “ does not hinder her return to 
hope, to confidence, a confideiico which she in¬ 
spires in others by feeling it herself. {Loud 
cheers from the Lift) 

“ And, since 1 must inevitably approach the 
burning topics of the day, 1 say to 1 hose who for 
a long time have bclitsved in a Republic as their 
ideal of a Government which is most in conformity 
with the tliought, and most in aceonlanco with 
the mai-ch, of modern events, Isay to tlioin : It is 
you, especially, who should p.--sionately desire 
order** .... (“Yes 1 yes ! quite right!** on the Left 
Exclamations and ironical cheers on, the Right) 
“ for, if the Republic which has twice been tried 
and without success, can succeed this time, you 
will owe its success to order.*’ (“That’s true! 
Quite right !** from the Left and Umitre.) 
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“ Make this, then, your continual study and 
care I If the exercise of a pailiciilar right which 
fo a fret* |X’ 0 {)k* may disturb the country, 
know iiovv to miouuce it temporarily, and make a 
sacrifice to public sc^curity which will above aU 
benefit tlie Kepublic. If it were possible to say 
that order is not of equal interest to all, I should 
venture to affirm that it is essentially your 
interest, and that when we endeavour to maintain 
it, we work for you more than for ourselves.” 
(phens from the Lrff-Centre.) 

M, (le He! cant el ,—“ It is for France that we 
must woi*k! ” 

M, Thiers. —“ Gentlemen, events have given us 
tho Repul)]ic, and to reascend to its sources, to 
discuss and ajipraisc tlnun, would bo at present a 
task no less dangerous than futile. The Repub¬ 
lic is a fact.” (J Voice on. the liiijht, —“ No! no ! ”) 

M, Iv Jhiron i'haiirnnd, —“We said the opposite 
at Bordeaux.” 

M, Tiller.^, —“1 beseech all opinions to wait, and 
not to bo in such a hurry to cry for or against. 

“ I proceed:— 

“ The Republic is a fact, it is tho legal Govern¬ 
ment of tho country; to wish anything else is to 
wish and ask for a now revolution, the most for¬ 
midable of all. Do not let us waste time in pro¬ 
claiming tho Republic, but let us spend time in im- 
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pressing upon it those features which are desirable 
and necessary. You named a commission a few 
months ago; tlie title chosen by that commission 
was the Conservative Republic. L(‘t us lay fast 
hold of this title, and above all endeavour that it 
shall be well deserved. {Chcfrs.) 

“ Every (jovonnnent ought to be conservative, 
and no society could live without a conservative 
Govemment. {Chcvrn from hoik mth s,) Tlie Re¬ 
public will bo conservative, or there will bo no 
Repi iblic. ” (ScnsnfuHi.)^ 

M. Thiers proceeded to show how rash and 
wicked it would bo to employ universal suflTrago 
in founding a R('public that should bo only that 
of a particular parly. “ The Republic is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms if, instead oflx'ing the (Jovern- 
nient of all, it is the Oovei’nment of any party what¬ 
soever. {Jirrat chrr'uojfnnn nianif hoarheK.) Thus, 
for instiince, if yon wish lo repr<‘soiit it as the 
triumph of oue class over {iiiotlier, you inunediat(*ly 
alienate part of the country ; fir^t orK* jiart, and 
then the remainder. {Ihor! hrn / (jnifn true!) 

“ As for m(?, I can only admit a Ih^public on the 


footing it ought t<3 occupy, as lhf^ govi-rnment of 
the nation whicli, having long and loyally desired 
to share the guidance of its destinies with an 
hereditary power, and homg unabh; to do bo in 
consequence of errors whicli cannot now be brought 
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to judgment, resolves to govern itself by itself, 
through its elected members, chosen wisely and in 
full liberty, without distinction of party, class, 
or origin, seeking them neither above nor below, 
neither to the right nor to the loft, but in that 
clear light of public esteem, in which characters, 
qualities, defects, portray themselves unmistakably, 
and selecting them with that liberty which belongs 
only to order, calm, and security. {ChecTH and 
acclfimathms on the 

“ The two years which have passetl under your 
eyes, under your influence, under your control in 
almost conjj)U‘te quiet, may giv(‘ us the hope of 
founding the conservative Republic, but only the 
hope; let ns not foi’get that tlie smallest false step 
would suflice to make this hope vanish, leaving ns 
a terrible nullity. {Mun uirid and inurnuirs from 
the JHtjhf.) 

The Right murmured wliilo M. Thiers was 
giving this wise counsel and wholesome warn¬ 
ing to the lieft. JVl. Tliiin’s said the Republic 
could only be founded at the cost of extreme 
prudence; but finally ho did admit that it could 
bo ostablishoil, and this it was that the Right 
coidd not endure. At the present time, w’hen wo 
may add to those two years which had passed in 
almost complete quiet, six that have passed in 
absolute quiet, only disturbed first by the “Fusion,” 
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and then on lt>th May, by the aggressive action of 
the Eight against the Republic; seeing the Republic 
as we see it, established and powerful, if we do 
not take the difference of time sufficiently into ac¬ 
count, we may think M. Thiers* speech too cold and 
circumspect. It may seem that its object is less to 
affirm the Republic than to point out to Republicans 
how much reserve, moderation, and patience they 
will require; but, in November, 1872, the solemn 
declaration, that mainlenanco of the Republic was 
to be desired, and that it could only be secured 
by dint of prudence, made in an official message 
by the Chief of the Executive, and by a man of 
the past history and infliu'nco of M. ThiiTs, tilled 
the licft with rejoicing, and the Eight with indig¬ 
nation. 

M, Thiers, towards the end of his messages, 
touched on the great argument- of the Monarchists r 
“ Republican France, isolated and without alli¬ 
ances in the midst of the sovertagns of Euro[)e ! 
Foreign sovertagns are enlightened (ajougli at 
the present- time to set* in Fi’. nee only France 
herself. If sht? be (orderly, shti will find friends 
in all; she will not only ho or<lerly but strong, and 
all those who desire an e<aai balance among the 
Powers of the World will be satisfied. Now 1 ven¬ 
ture to affirm that the efforts whicli France has 
made within the last two years, have won for her 
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an esteem of wliicli she has already received many 
proofs. And these proofs have not been addressed 
to such and such parties, or to such and such a 
man, but to France and France alone, and to 
the course of action which she is pursuing in 
order to repair faults which she did not indeed 
commit, but which she expiates because she 
allowed them to bo committed. {Loud and con- 
ilnued cheering,) 

“ Yos, I make the assertion, because it is part 
of my duty to keep my eyes incessantly fixed on 
Europe. France is not isolated; on the contrary, 
she may if she choose b(3 surrounded by firm and 
powerful friends. Let her be peaceful under the 
Kc])ublic, and she will frighten away no one. Let 
her be disturbed under a tottering Monarchy, and 
she will find herself as much isolated under one 
form of Government as under another. {Loud 
r.hcera front' the Lift, J^rolongt'd intern 

“ Gentleraeii, wo are approaching a decisive 
moiniait. Tlic form of this Republic has only been 
given by events, resting upon your wisdom and 
on your union with the authority which you have 
temporarily chosen ; but all minds are waiting for 
you; all ask themselves when .... {murmwrs 
on the night)f what form you will choose in order 
to give that conservative strength wdiich is indis¬ 
pensable to the Republic . . . .” 
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M, de la Rochefou-cauld, Due de Bissacia,^ 
** But; we do not want it! *’ 

M, le Vicomte de Lorgeril ,—“ And the Pact of 
Bordeaux ? ” 

M. Thiers. —“ It is for you to choose one or the 
other. God forbid that wo should substitute our¬ 
selves for you ! But Avhen you shall have doter- 
mined, when you shall have chosen some from 
amongst you to study this most essoutijil measure, 
if you should wish for our advice, we will gladly 
give it, loyally, and without flinching. {Fj,eelama- 
Hons and murmurs from the Right.) Until that 
time you may reckon on our profound attachment 
to our country, to you, to that which is so 
beautiful and so dear to our licarts, which has 
been before us, and will bo after us, to Franco, 
who alone deserves all our efforts and all our 
sacriflees. {Loud and continued cheering.) 

** This is a great, a decisive session which is now 
opening; on our part neither deference, nor co¬ 
operation, nor devotion, nor rtjsolution, shall bo 
wanting to complete the succev s of your work, 
which may God bless, render complete, «and above 
all lasting, a benefit which has not yet been 
accorded to us since the beginning of the century.^* 
(Loud applause and reiterated cheers from the Left 
and Left-Centre.) 

The report adds : “ The emotion caused by the 
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reading of the message led to a great and general 
agitation in the Assembly. Most o£ the repre¬ 
sentatives rose, and without leaving their benches, 
stood in groups in animated conversation. 

For more than twenty minutes the President 
tried in vain to restore silence. 

The day before, M. Thiers had said to two of his 
ministers who had remained with him after the 
Council: “ I shall have said %vhat I think, to all 
parties, to France, to Europe, all that 1 think; 
that is the capital point for me, and for you. As 
to success Tie believed in it, however, 

more than his two friends, who did not wish to 
discourage him, but who were rather pessimists in 
all things. As for him, he could not disabuse 
himself of his belief in the power of good sense. 
Ho could not believe that the men who had been 
attached to him, who had fought with him, under 
his leadership, for the parliaraeutary regime 
would abandon him in this critical struggle from 
motives of party-spirit and cliquism. 

We have stated his object in writing this 
memorable message; he wished to break with the 
very violent radicals who compromised him; 
to attract to the Left-Centre the liberal and 
sagacious members of the Right-Centre; thus to 
constitute a majority moi’e analogous to his views, 
with which ho would bo able to frustrate all 
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tho efforts of the monarchical revolutionists. 
The results were not such as he had hoped for; 
the extreme Loft did not withdraw their votes, 
the Right-Centre did not give theirs, the respec¬ 
tive proportions of the different parties were not 
modifiod. The only novelty in the general situa¬ 
tion was an increase of confidence from the Left 
and of hostility from the Right. 

Tho advanced Republicans, far from being 
offended at the advice which had been given them, 
seemed to be as well satisficxl as tho members of 
the Left-Centre. M. Thiers thought that for tho 
present they wished to see the Republic established, 
and that to attain this object, they consented to 
tho temporary cffacemont of thc>ir ideas. There 
was certainly some truth in this ; but at this time, 
perhaps, M. Tliiers exaggerated to himself th(^ 
differences which separated them from him. 
Neither the Left-Centre nor moderate Loft, any 
more than the extreme Left, shared his views on 
the treaties of commerce, tlie t«x on raw material, 
the length of military service, tlio substitution of 
numbers, the nomination of mayors in largo 
centres by the Government; on tho other hand tho 
extreme Ijeft had not the demagogic ideas which 
the Right made use of as scarecrows, and which 
were attributed to them at that time by the other 
groups of the Left, the Government, and M. Thiers 
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himself. The old Republicans whom he had with 
him, had often warned him not to take too seriously 
a certain vehemence of language, characteristic of 
the constitution of that party and to the position 
of its speakers, and from which demagogic and 
socialistic doctrines could only be extracted by 
perverting thtsir real meaning. He had fought too 
long against Republicans not to be inclined to fear 
their pass words, songs, and symbols, which 
reminded him of a gloomy past, but which those 
who made use of them, very inopportunely, quite 
seriously regarded as glorious recollections. Be¬ 
sides, he personally exercised an influence on tho 
most ^iirdent Republicans which he did not then 
take into account, though he perceived it more 
clearly after his fall, and of which some of his 
friends who W(*re on intimate terms with the party 
without belonging to it, w'ere aware. These friends 
then rendered the Republic one of those services 
for which one is never rewarded except by one’s 
conscience, by making it possible for persons to 
work in harmony together, who had different 
t omperaments but analogous ideas. Without any 
doubt, if tho separation had taken place, discussion 
with the Right would have become easier; but 
this was a small advantage at a time when, war 
being declared, there was nothing for it but a 
groat muster of forces; and on the other hand 
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tibey would have lost a considerable amount of 
support. Not only did those adherents remain 
finn to M. Thiers up to May 24thy but the 
Left associated with each other on terms of good 
understanding, making reciprocal concessions, 
and thus creating such unity and discipline as 
enabled them to struggle against the reaction 
and to attain the proclamation of the Republic. 
M. Thiers was all the more able to accept the 
votes of the extreme Loft, in that he had not 
bought them by any concession, either in word or 
deed. 

In order to break up this union of tho Left, 
which was becoming a great source of strength 
for the Republic, and of danger to the Monarchy, 
the Right had recourse to two expCtlients, the 
Kerdrel proposition and Changariiier’s interpella¬ 
tion. 

The Kerdrel proposition came up in a mild 
and modest form, something lik(‘ a claim to the 
right of making an answer to the speech from 
the throne. In reality its object was to protest 
against M. Thiers* language, and it blossomed forth, 
after several transformations, into the bill on 
the relations of the Public Authorities {Itapporis 
despouvoirs publics). We shall meet with it again 
under this form. 

The Changamier interpellation went more 

VOL. IT. n c 
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directly, but less surely, to the mark. It took 
place 18th November, a few days after the reading 
of the message. 

General Changamicr was one of the most re¬ 
markable membc^rs of the Right. He was more 
than eighty, and perhaps in weak health, but one 
had to look closely to perceive that. His will 
supplied any deficiency of physical strength. 
He was assiduous in his attendance at the 
Chamber, at the meetings of his party, in the 
bureaux, at the committee's, and he was always 
r(‘ady to ascend the tribune and miike an extremely 
short speech, well turned, and gern'rally provoking, 
for no kind of daring was wanting in him. His 
age, his military services, his violent liatred of the 
Republic, tVhicli be called radicalism, gave him an 
influential j)Ositioii in his party. He had been 
one of the bravest of oui* African army, which 
consisted only of brave men. After Bugeaud, he 
was one of our best tacticians. He came to Paris 
in 1848, and was geiu'ral of the army of order, in 
the st.re(*ts, and one of its cliampions in the 
Chamber. At this time ho achieved unequalled 
popularity witli his own party, and unequalled 
unpopularity with tlio other. He might have 
joined in the Coup d’Rtat and become one of the 
most powerful nobles of the empire; he preferred 
to be proscribed by it. He lived humbly, austerely. 
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nobly, in exile at Malines. The Pop© offered him 
the command of his army, but he refused. Ho 
did not uTisheath his sword until Metz, where ho 
shut himself up and fouj^ht under one of his old 
lieutenants for his expiring country. Having re¬ 
turned to PVance and bccm elected deputy, all 
his old hatred for the Republic revived, and bo 
show'crd it in word and deed. Tie turned, without 
hesitating a iniiuite, against 1\1. Thiers, who had 
been bis idol, because M. l’hioi\s was for tho 
Republic. He was as stubborn and as obtuse aa 
M. Thiers was intelligent; in addition to all this, 
a scholar, knowing Latin and loving tlie classics : 
he had entcrtain€‘d tho double ambit ion to be an 
academician and a marshal of Fr'ance. He would 
hfivo been a swaggerer had he not been a valiant 
soldier, and a good general, and had he not. re¬ 
mained poor, and HvcmI simply, a fact greatly to 
his honour in the positions ho had ludd. In Ids 
interpellation ho was more liumouroiis than he 
intended to be. 

He recapitulated all tho .abuse that bad been 
heaped on M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble. 
According to him M. Gambctta liad grossly 
insulted the National Assiunbly; he had out¬ 
raged religion ; he had disturbed honest work¬ 
men, shopkeepers, and proprietors ; excited malig¬ 
nant passions, enidous passions, in the breasts of 

c c 2 
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those men whose cupidity is greater tihan their 
intrinsic value. Such, in short, was the general’s 
indictment. He praised M. de Cissey much for 
having punished live young scatterbrains, five 
youths who had allowed themselves, he said, the 
unhealthy distraction of listening to and applaud¬ 
ing the vulgar demagogue. “ I have the mis¬ 
fortune not to admire M. Gambetta’s noisy elo¬ 
quence; I should Iiave long ago forgotten this 
prose, if I had not been forced to recognize that 
it has done much liarm. 

“ The ardour of my patriotism imperatively 
compels me to beg, to entreat the IVosident of the 
Republic, whom I have so loved, whom I love 
still .... {incitetrunii), to unite himself with the 
majority of the Assembly, and fight against the 
growing audacity of radicalism.” 

The end of the speech is unequalled. Will 
not the Government think that the time has now 
come to separate itself frankly, openly, and 
resolutely from a factious person . . . .” (ilfwr- 
mnrs from the Left ; cheers fnmi the Centre and 
Eight.) 

Tfie President .—“ General, I must beg that you 
will not apply expressions to one of your col¬ 
leagues -which are forbidden by parliamentary 
rules and usages.” {Cheers from the Left; 
murmurs from the Right.) 
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M, Is Comte de Besseguicr ,—“ You we defending 
the Assembly! Speak! ** 

M.Fresiieau ,—“ The Assembly has been insulted, 
and the General is defending it! ’* 

The President, —“No one, I think, can wish 
expressions to be used at this tribune which would 
lead to this ceasing to be a parliamentary debate.’* 
{Hear! hear!) 

General Chnitgaruler, —“I should bo sorry to 
annoy the President, who not only has our con¬ 
fidence but our afl’ection. {Hear! hear! on 
the Right.) Ho does not approve, yet I am 
speaking very correct French 1 . . . . {cheers and 
laughter on the Right) which clearly expresses my 
opinion, and that of the majority of t his Assembly. 
{Yes! yes! from the Right.) In order to please 
him I will alter my phrase. I entrciat the 
Government, for whom I have great respect, to 
recognize tliat now is their time to unite them¬ 
selves to the majority, in order to fight against 
a colleague .... {Turning to the. President) Is 
M. Ic President satisfied ? ” 

The President. —“ I am always satisfied when 
the speakers keep within pariiamentfiry bounds. 
{Hear! hear!) It is my ddty to maintain those, 
and I only asked the honourable general to have 
the goodness to respect them.” {Cheers.) 

General Changarnier. —“Will the Government 
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not recognize that the time has come for it fto 
separate itself frankly and openly from a coh 
league who is disposed to overthrow eveiything, 
in order again to institute a disastrous dictator¬ 
ship, whose return would be the death-knell of 
France.** (Laud cheers fnmi the Right and BighU 
Centre. General Ckangarnier, on returning to his 
seat, is received with a fresh burst of appfavse, 
and hrartilg eongraiulated. bg his colleagues (f the 
UlglU and. Centre.) 

M, Victor Lefranc, Afinister for the Iiitenor, 
replied with much llrnmess. Tlio Government 
had done all that the most t*xactiug p(*r.sons could 
expect of it, for the maintenance of order and the 
defence of tlio Assembly. The minister proceedetl 
to prove this iTidisjmtably. All manifestations, 
all meetings, with the exception of that one at 
Grenoble, liad bi'cn stopped; that had been only a 
private meeting, and in such a case the Government 
was powerless. M. Thiers had exphiined this 
before the JVrmam'nt (Committee, and M. Victor 
Lefranc rt*peated bis words. “ What would be 
said if a large landed pro])ricior invited five or 
six hundred friends to his house, to discuss his 
legitimate aspirations with them, and the Govern¬ 
ment interfered ?’* These were M. Thiers’ words, 
and M. do Broglie, speaking after him at the 
Permanent Committee, had answered that the 
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Government’s condemnation of the demonstrations 
for a dissolution had been energetic and unmisttik- 
able, and that the conservative party had nothing 
more to ask of it. M. Victor Lefranc’s speech was 
unanswerable, and ought, in justice, to have ter¬ 
minated the discussion. 

But that did not suit the Right. They wanted 
a scene, and in order to obtain it they con¬ 
strained M. Thiers to repeat in tlie ti'ibune 
what he had saiil before the (.’ominittoe. Jt 


is true that you have said it, but you must 
ascend those four steps and ropt;at those same 
words with yoiir most distinct utterance.” Th(‘y 
not onl}’^ demanded the phrase which M. Victor 
Lefranc had already read w'ord for word, tluy 
wanted the accent and gestures wliicli accornpaniod 
them. And lot M. Thiers take care to change 
nothing. 

It was M. de Broglie who undertook to exin’oss 
this demand. He did not retract- his late appro¬ 
bation. 

“ M. Thiers’ words,” he said, “ were spoken 
with wonderful energy. But a cold and silent 
official report could not render a just idea of the 
effect of them. What wo have wished, and wliat 
we still wish, is that this effect, wdiich was confined 
to the four walls of one of the rooms of this 
building, that this effect, which was witnessed by 
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only a small number of us, should be seen, heard, 
and felt by the whole of France. This is what we 
earnestly, anxiously ask of the President of the 
Eepublic.*' 

What more could they have done if M. Thiers 
had made a retractation since the meeting of the 
Committee ? if he had wavered ? if ho had had 
an interview with M. Gambotta ? Not only liad 
nothing of the kind taken place, but M. Thiers* 
words had just been read aloud to the Assembly, 
without any alteration, with his full consent, and 
very probably by his own desire. But before the 
Right could bo satisfied, they must hear M. Thiers 
repeat his own words. “ We only ask that,” said 
M. de Broglie, ** but we ask it most earnestly.” 

M. Thiers felt the indignity of the proceeding 
V(Ty acutedy. lie ascended the tribune, and we 
must hero remind our readers that the speech 
which he made from it was interrupted at every 
sentence. 

“ 1 admit that it is with the greatest pain 
that I find myself at this tribune, after two j^ears 
of entire and absolute devotion, treated like a 
man who may be justly distrusted. . . . Was I 
undecided before the walls of Paris ? Was I un¬ 
decided when I suppressed the strikes? • • * I 
say that you do me a grievous wrong when you 
summon me here to make a confession of fmth. 
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when forty years of my life hare furnished ample 
proof of it.. . You wish to force me into the 
position of a witness under cross-examination; I 
will not accept it! 

Let us be frank; it is not the Grenoble inci¬ 
dent which has given rise to this agitation. 

“I have lived for two years with an over¬ 
powering burden weighing upon me, and I have 
told myself that I had no right through any 
sensitiveness of mine, to bring about a most 
critical situation for this country; but when you 
appear to doubt me, you give me the right to call 
for a vote of confidence.** (Cheers from fhe LtfU) 
You have given mo the right, and I demand it. 
(TfiaVs rujht! and cheers from the Lift.) I de¬ 
mand it now, 

“ If you want a decided Government, you must 
bo decided yourselves. Well, bo decided with 
regard to us. You comphiin of a f)rovision!il 
Government, appoint a definitive Government. 
Bring your Government hero! 1 resign joyfully, 

with anxiety for my country indeed, but as far 
as I am concerned, I would v illingly resign my 
post to those who could show more decision of 
character than we have shown, and acta more 
efficacious for the country than ours during the 
last two years : in short, a Government which 
could be termed definitive, and which France 
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would accept! ” {Gliders and ^prolonged applause 
from Lfft and extrome Lcft») 

M. Thiers was completely victorious that day. 
The Right tried every means in its power, but it 
only proved that it was not yet ready. However, 
it becaTHC so soon after. 

The following months, up to 24th May, were 
occupied with the results of the Kerdrel pro¬ 
position. Very important questions were dis¬ 
cussed, and the most important of all was that of 
the organi/.al ion of Councils of Ihiblic Education; 
but all the iiibu-ost centred in the contest be- 
twci'n M. Thiers and the majority. j‘\ll beside 
was in(‘re hai]'-sj)liiting; they only wanted to 
overthrow M. 'rhi<‘rs, and thc'ir eventual success 
was no longer problematic; (^very one knew that 
M. '^riiicTs would be beaten in tlie Assembly and 
victorious in tin* country. The politics of those 
four last months have only the interest of a play, 
of which one knows the (Unuurmmf beforehand. 

Several debates were very exciting. On 
28th November, M. Dufanre discussed the propo¬ 
sition of the Kerdrel (!?ommission. The Com¬ 
mission })roposed “ a bill on ministonal responsi¬ 
bility.” But ev<Ty one knows what this bill 
meant. M. Dufanre said with his accustomed 
precision,— 

“ In asking you for a law on ministerial respon- 
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sibility, you are in reality asked to furnish the 
means of forbidding the President of the Republic 
to ascend the tribune! ** Ifero is his opinion of 
this proposal: I shall only add otic woi*d. As 
I said at the beginning, we must answer the 
message. The nation has reccuval the message 
with great esteem {Hear! hunrl amnoinl elmra 
from the Left ); and foreign countries have been 
deeply im])n\ssed by the nobility of the language 
held b}" the Cliief of the Execut ivo in Frnnci', after 
the unheard-of misfortunes which have laid waste 
our country, after the great reawakening that has 
oome to it in the last eighteen months; . . . 
{ajrphinsc.) That message will doubtless occupy 
a certain position in liistory ; and I would ask you, 
now, gontlemeji, whether, if in answer to that 
message you reply, A coniruission sliall discover 
means by which ^1. Thiers shall be prcw^ent-cMl 
from Jiscending the tribune of the Assembly,—will 
your answi.T iiieel witli the same reception H” 

^r. Diifaure pi’oposed as an ameiulinent a bill 
on the rosi)oelive relatitms of t !■' public authorities 
(Je,s jiuhtle.s). M. Thiers wished 

to speak on his own Ix-'lialf. 11 (j Inui some difficulty 
in obtaining an a<ljouriiment of the debate to the 
follownug day. On 29th N ovembtT ho made one of 
his finest speeches. It was the history of Inis 
thoughts, the history of his life. 
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“ Pray understand that I do not conoie here to 
make a profession of faith, I have no need to do 
so; I come to remind those who are listening to 
me why it is that such questions should never 
have been addrt^ssed to me.” 

He had, in truth, little difficulty in proving that 
ho had been a conserv'ative all his life, without a 
moment’s vacillation, from the commencement of 
his political career up to the time at which he was 
speaking; that no one had been more faithful to 
the conservative ciiuse, or had more courageously 
and more efficaciously defended it. He did not 
attack his adversaries, but while he was speaking 
every one Avas com])aring the political life of the 
last few months, distinguished by unimportant 
intrigues and speecliCxS, to those forty years of 
struggle, of courage of every kind, of vigorous 
action, of unlimited devotion, of ceaseless toil. 
The contrast was too ovorwhelming! Ho was too 
fully avengcul! 

Ho went on to speak of the Monarchy. 

“If I believed a Monarchy to be possible, I 
"would retire, I would let you work your will; I 
should have fulfilled my engagement, I should 
remain a man of honour, and I should see my 
country fulfil what you call its destiny. 

“ Stop me this moment if you believe that it is 
the couiitiy’s interest to have a Monarchy now; 
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assume power, let me descend from tbe tribune; 
I will not dispute it with you. {Glmrs 
a}yplmim repeated three iimen from the Left and 
Lefi^Ceritre.) 

“Gentlemen, I am an old disciple of tho 
Monarchy, I am whnt is called a Monarchist, 
but I practise the Republic for two reasons: 
because I have given iny word, and because at 
the present time, prafitically, there is nothing else 
to be done. That is the sort of Republican 
1 am; and I give myself out for what I am, I 
deceive no one. 

“ Well, this ambiguity will soon bo at an end. 
You ask me why T am applauded. That is tbe 
reason! {Loud cJ^rr.^ from the Lift and Left» 
Centre.) 

“ I am applauded because I am very clear on 
this point: there is at the present time no Govern¬ 
ment possible for Fnince except tliai of tho con¬ 
servative Republic.” 

The whole Chamber, oven M. Thiers* enemies, 
were profoundly moved, whi*n la’fore leaving tho 
tribune, he solemnly uttered tbe following words,— 

“ 1 swear before you, before God, that for two 
years I have served ray .country with unbounded 
devotedness.’* 

M. Dufaure’s proposition was passed by 372 
votes against 335. The Cliambcr appointed a com- 
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mission of thirty mcml^ers, the famous Committee 
of Thirty, with M. do Broglie as reporter. They 
set to work with great hostility to the Govern¬ 
ment; altlurngh later on they fell into more 
harmony witli it; a very important speech made 
by M. Diifauro on December 14th, in which radical 
doctrine's wore ropndiatod and condemned, largely 
conduced to this result, and there was even 
some talk of a reconciliation. Already, in the 
lo}>bies, every one was beginning to ask; “ who is 
being deceived ? ** wdien the news ari-ivc'd that 
nothing of the sort had taken ])lace, find that 
the strugghi w^nild be a odfrntir/*. The .scep¬ 
tical members of the committee good-humouredly 
laughed at thianselves, and tlu'ir colleagues. 
But after all were w'e playing like children? 
I’lio problem which had been set before the 
committee was to draw' np a constitution which 
should not. be one. As nothing serifuis could come 
of this, and as by prolonging equivocations and 
subt(‘rfugos, they were simply making themselves 
ridiculous, they were compelh'd to decide upon 
the follow’ing compromise. First, that M. Thiers 
should consent to speak in future only after 
certain formalities. He was to give notice of 
his intention the day before; if he should happen 
to w'ant to sjH'ak on the same day, a vote would 
be necessary to empower him to do so. On the 
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day fixed, be*was to come to the Chamber,—for he 
Wiis not to have admission on ordinary occasions, 
—^then make his speech and withdraw. The 
Chamber also would adjourn. He was not to 
be answered until the next day. Thus ho might 
still address them, but he could not debate. 
They hoped that these formalities, all this waste 
of time, and the suppression of discussion would 
make him take a dislike to the Iribune. This 


for the Right would bo a great velit'f. To 
impose sikmce oti M. Thiers was like tnkiug his 
sword from a general. In exchange they con- 
fen*cd on him two important nghts: that of 
retarding for ji few' days the promulgation of laws, 
and even of demanding, that is to say, ofexact- 
ing by a message, a fresli deliltei'ation. This 
choice coll(‘ctJnn of ealcnlalions was nicknamed by 


the public ('Jtln>u‘srrlrs, a sobihjuot which it fully 


deserved. 


The last clause ri'solvtul, lliat after tlie 


dissolution, the Assembly should ])e replaced by 
a Chamber of Dejuities and a Sc'nate. Sucli was 
the colk'ction of incoliereiit !;'illations brought 
up to the tribune. Tlie committee, and tlie 
Government, neither being charm(‘d with their 
joint production, resolved to shoH^^m ibo debate 
as much as possible. But they were unable to do 
so. M. Gambetta and M. Louis Blanc ent/cred 

K 

the lists; M. de Broglie and M. Dufaure were ibo 
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two champioiis. M. Thiers, who would have pre¬ 
ferred to remain silent on this occasion, was 
obliged to ascend the tribune. 

The only person who took the debate easily 
was M. Gambetta. He denied that the Assembly 
had power to constitute; but if it wished to con¬ 
stitute, at least let it do something sensible, and 
it might continue to exist. It wanted to make au¬ 
thority which had attached itself to the Republic 
work together with a majority wliicli was resolved 
to oppose the Republic; all the Cfunoiaorin^ in the 
world would not enable them to realize such a 
chimera, TIutc was only one course to be taken, 
the one pointed out by reason, and demanded by 
France; to abdicate at once, and into the hands 
of one single Assembly. 

This argument was powerful, but it was only an 
opposition theme; that the majority would not 
dissolve, every ontj knew beforehand. The state of 
the negotiations with Germany was one unanswer¬ 
able objection to an immediate dissolution. Many 
of the chwest beads were afraul of a new and 
single Assembly, armed with constituent powers 
and elected under radical influences. Several 
amendments were made by Right and Left, for 
in reality the bill was worthless; but the force of 
circumstances had its wav, and as was to be 
expected, the Assembly adopted in its entirety 
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a bill which settled nothing, and just bocanso it 
settled nothin^. 

M. Thiers and Al. Diifauro had boon proaoiit at 
most of the latter sittings of the Committee; one 
might say that they had co-operated with it. The 
Council was, on its ]iart, kept informed by AI. 
Tliiers of the proposals which were made in tho 
Committee. All the A1 ini slurs wore unanimous in 
considering a Senate a very iin]>or1ant object to 
be attained. The right of demanding a fresh 
deliberation was admitted only after an animated 
discussion, and as expedient until the two Cham¬ 
bers should 1)0 constitnU'd. Some months before, 
Al. TliiiTS w’onld have fiercely resented the ])ro- 
posal that In' should no longer spt*ak from tho 
tribune : ho knew his own strength, ho somewhat 
disdained that of others, and this man of ordcT 
loved to brave jiarliamentary stoians ; pretty much 
like the old sailor w1k» prays to heav(‘n for a calm 
sea, but who feels glad in spit(' of himself when 
his prayer is not answ<Ted. But liisonly thought 
in February, IS?-’, was to compl« ; • tin* libi-ration 
of the territory. 'J’his great oljject cornp!(‘1ely 
absorbed him and madr? him agroe to everything. 
“I need not tliink about anything f‘lse,” ho said, 
“for as soon as the convention is signed, the 
majority will declare by a linely-phrased decree, 
that ] have * deserved well of tlje country,* and will 
VOL. n. n d 
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turn me off.” He resigned himself to this, not 
indeed without some disdain for mankind, and 
he even wished it. It was not an abdication. He 
did not think the Assembly could survive him, 
and after that there was a whole future. 

Such was the spirit in which M. Thiers and the 
Government accepted the bill of the Thirty. As 
for the Right, who found themselves within sight 
of their goal without having quite rejiched it, they 
resorted to the following expedient in order to 
get over the last days. The groat chiefs lot two 
or three honest people, who were not in the secret, 
make an outcry. Three principal reasons con¬ 
strained tliem to a delay : M. GrtVy’s presence in 
the chair, the popularity of the Goveriim('nt, and 
last, to do them justic(‘, the fear of compromising 
the final negotiations. 

On the evening of the IGth, the public learnt 
that the dale* of the final liberation of the terri¬ 
tory was fixed. A tlu ill of joy, mingled with the 
anxiety of a last uncertainty, ran through the whole 
of France. On the 17t b, just after the commence- 
in(‘nt of the sitting, M. Christophle had ascended 
the tribune, and was preparing to speak, when 
M, do Remusat came into the Chamber. 

ilf. ile lithnusoi, Mhutfirr for Foreign Affairs ,—I 
beg to bo allowed to speak ( Repeated cheers from all 
ike henchei<). 
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The Premdent. —“ The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs will addi*ess the Assembly.” 

M, Christophle Ivatm the trUnvuc^ and M. de 
liimusat take^ hh place. If is appearariQC in the 
tribune ie receh*ed with several rounds of cheers, 
after which profound silence ensues. 

M. de Nennisai. —“Gentlemen, I am charged by 
the President of the Republic to make a oommuni- 
cation to you which we much regret not having 
b(‘en able to mako' at the last sitting; but wo only 
learnt after the Assembly had separated, the good 
tidings w'hich otherwise we should have imparted, 
and wdiich it had a right to know first in all 
France. 

“ The Assembly now knows, that the day before 
yesterday, a treaty was signed at licrlin between 
the Ambassador of the French Republic and 
Prince BiKsmarck, a trcwity which secures the 
evacuation of French territory. Ac(jordii}g to the 
terms of this treaty, the four (hipartnumts which 
are still occupied, and the tcTritory round Bedfort, 
will bo evacuated by the German t -oops on the 
5th of July. (Pi'floiignl applause.) 

“ This operation will bo comi>lctx?d within a 
month from the 5tli July. Ne\forthclesH, tho town 
of Verdun, and its military territory, will continue 
t.o be occupied until tho whole of tho war indem¬ 
nity has been paid. But, on the 5th September, 

D d 2 
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iho last payment will be made, and within a 
fortnight from that day, the town of Verdun and 
its territory will be evacuated. {Great up- 
plume.) 

“ Thus, gentlemen, by the middle of September 
at the latf^st, French territory will bo free, and 
Franco will re-enter into full y)ossession of her¬ 
self.” {Arvluu}<filtyn.s friyuh all 

The Vivo la llepubliquc ! ” 

The ffighf. —“ Vive la- Frances! ” 

We should like to stop at this great scene, and 
the noble sentiriKMits which it inspires. The 
Chamber should have voti'd, without circumlocMi- 
tiun that xM. Thiers had d<'serv(‘<l well of the 
country.” It should have a-^sociated with him 
in this vote that great patriot, of rare and pro¬ 
found niiml, who by th{‘ lucidity of his counsels, 
by the assiduity of liis (mdeavours, by the reliability 
and charm of his manners, had so much facilitated 
M. TIiuts’s task. Lastly, to do justice to all, it 
should have called forth from liis retirement the 
colleague of those early days which were so un- 
happy. Tlie fonnnla might have been very 
simple: “ Franco hereby tleclares that M. Thiers 
has deserved well of the country. She declares 
that M. de Remnsat and M. Jtilos Favre have 
deserved well of the country.” The ancients, who 
knew how^ to bestow rewards, would have decreed 
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M. Thiers, by a vote, tho title of “ Liberator of 
the Tornlory.” France and history have sinoe 
done so. The share of tho Government was that 
it had seconded M. Thiers in his work of pacifica¬ 
tion and internal restoration ; that of tho Cham¬ 
ber tliat it had ratified the trcati(‘S prepared by 
M. Thiers and voted the loans so skilfully and 
splendidly carried out by him. 

M. Albert Christ oplilo asctnuled the tribune 
after M. do Ri'musat^ and proposed the following 
resolution:— 

“ The National Assembly declares that M. 
Tliicrs, President of the Republic, has doBorvod 
well of tho country.” 

The Loft and Left-Centre resj)Oiided to this 
proposition by unaiiiiiious acclamation. 

M, It' Due fJr Mariuirr, in the mitUt of tin' noise, 
—“M. Christophle speaks in the name of 550 
members! ” 

M, t^aluDMarc iHeadin (U thf. trihuue, —“ With 
the same sentiment, . . . {'J'ht rote I ili4} vote! 
Sjfeah ! spi'a/c I) 

“With the same sentiment, and dei)utcd by 
300 members of this Assembly to express their 
opinion on the great jict’which has just been 
acliieved, I ask permission to read tho following 
motion:— 

“ Receiving with patriotic satisfaction the com* 
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muHication which has just been made, and happy 
at having thus accomplished an essential part 
of its task. (EsrclamationB from the Left—Yes ! 
ycH I Prolonged applause frwn the Bight and 
Bight-Centre,) 

M, SainUMarc Girardin, . . . “The National 
Assembly presents its thanks as well ns those of 
the country to M. Thiers, the President of the 
Republic, and to the Government.” {Applause 
fnm the Right and the Bight •Cent re,) 

M, do JUelcastel. —“ Gentlemen, the patriotic 
sentiment is universal. {Yes I yes! and. gmeral 
consent,) Only one word is wanting, and I 
ask for its insertion in the motion brought 
forward by M. Saint-Marc Girardin; it is this: 
* Thanks to the generous co-oiieration of the 
country.* ** 

M, JJoracf dr Choiseifl, —“ I claim priority for 
(Jhristophlo’s resolution. An Assenddy does 
honour to itself in boldly taking up the burden 
of gratitude . . 

l*rotestations, it is unnecessary to say, arose 
from every side. “ Gratitude is no burden to 
generous minds,” cried M. do Kerdrol, “it is the 
most refined of all the sentiments of which the 
human heart is capable.*’ {Land interruptions 
on the Left,) 

M, Larrien, —“ Exhibit it then! ’* 
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M, de Mahjf ,—“ Express it purely and simplyi 
don’t haggle over it.” 

“ The Government,” said M. de Kerdrel, “ has 
accomplished a great feat . . 

Say that M. Thiers has accomplished a 
great feat,” cried M. Jules Simon, interrupting 
him. 

** The Govenimcnt,” pursued M. de Kerdrel, 
“has accomplished a great feat, the greatest it 
ever accorapHslujd. Thanks, it is true, to its 
patriotism, and the talent display( h 1 in its 
negotiations; but thanks also to peace which 
has been restored throiighoiit tluj country, and 
surely, we may be permitted to atitribute that 
peace in great part to the National Assembly. 
(CVirr>v 0)} ilio Knjht; on ihc in'J’f,) 

M, Oaftlondo .—“And to the country which paid 
the ransom.” 

M, Euijritr PvlHon ,—“ Your oidy thought has 
been to overthrow M. Thiers.” 

It was agi’etnl that to the formula of Haint- 
Alarc Girardin, supplemented 1 v M. llelcastel, 
sliould be added the following words proposed 
by M. Wallon : “ and declaro.s that ho ha.s deserved 
well of the countiy.” TIkj motion was put to 
the vote in clau.sos. 

M. Gr^vy proceeded to put the first clause :— 

“ The National Assembly, welcoming with 
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patriotic satisfaction the communication just made 
to it; 

(Adopted.) 

M, Grhy ,—“ Now the second paragraph. 

“ And happy to have thus accomplished a 
second part of its task, thanks to the generous 
support of the country— 

(The clause is put to the vote by show of 
hands.) 

Sn'cral mnnbrrs of the Jiojhf^ fuming towards 
the lu'jt ,—“ Oh ! oh ! 3 "ou don’t vote that! ’* 
{CJhoyn and coioityr-ckrym.) 

(On th(^ second vote the clause is ado]>ted.) 

M, Cityrif .—“Tenders its thanks and (hose of 
the country to ^1. '^JMiiers, l*n'^idellt of the Ke- 
publio, and to the Oovernnic7it.” 

(Adoj)led.) 

M. dv Jlrlrasfcl ,—“ I want to say a few wonla 
on the additional ])aT*agraph.” 

il/. Urv-vg .—“ No, the discussion is closed, you 
cannot s])eak.” 

Now came IM. Wallon’s additional clause :— 

“ And declares that Al. Thiers has deserved 
well of the country.” 

M. do Bch'asicL —“ Therein! add at least 
therein ! ” {NoiHf\) 

(The clause is put to the vote.) 

Sfirral nu mbrrs of the Jo‘fi^ fuming lotvards the 
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RigM ,—“ Oh! oh! so then you don’t vote that! ** 
{Cheers and couiUer^choers,) 

On a second vote the clause is put and adopted 
in its entirety. 

4 * 

M. Grevt /,—“ I propose that the Assembly 
should order that the I’osolutiou now adopted bo 
conveyed to the President of the llefuiblic by 
a deputation of the bureau.” {Loud doers on the 
Lt'jt» viurniurs on thf Idtjhf,) 

Court Jlainpon inov('s the adjournment of tho 
d(d)ate. 

A ntnnher 0 / thr Ixujht ,—“ Three-quart ora of an 
hour of apotlu'osisl Surely that is enough 1 ” 

The next day, at tlie Cabinet Council, wliilo 
talking over tho various incidents, M. Jules Simon 
said, laughing, to Af. 'riiicrs, “ Now you may say 
3"Our Nit nr dnnittls,** 

M. Thiers, lording nt him fhontjhifniltj .—“ But 
th(?y have nobody.” 

M. Jules Simon .—“ 1'hey have AlaCwshal Afac 
Mahon,” 

M. Thirrs rift'rgefirollg .—** Oi as for him, I 
can answer for him ; he will nevfT acce[»t.” 

M. Gnny’s presence in the chair was a source 
of groat annoyance to the Bight. Tliere was no 
hope of either gaining him over, deceiving him, 
or braving him. lie was a liepublican of long 
standing, with fixed ideas and inflexible resolu- 
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tion, wliich he maintained under a calm exterior. 
He always knew where he was and whither he was 
going; he had never acted from bravado in his 
life, never drawn back, nor even blundered from 
hoedlessness. Under Louis-Philippe, under the 
first Hepublic, under the Empire, at the bar, in 
the Chamber, in the debates, in the committees, 
in all his conversations everywhere, he was 
always the same. Though faithful to his friends 
he was still more faithful to his ideas, which .is 
one of the rarest qualities in politics. He seemed 
absolutely without ambition; or at any rate if ho 
had any, it was evident that he would never take 
a step out of his way in ordei* to attain it. Ho 
was born to be a President, for lie took in a situa¬ 
tion (piickly, sagaciously, surely, and never lost 
his head. We must go back to the days of Boger 
Collard to find a PresiiUuit with so much authority 
and dignity, lie was known to be extremely 
sensitive, and it was on tliat point the Right 
attacked him. TJio occasion was an unimportant 
one, but it was seizt'd with too much avidity 
and used too skilfully to have been tlie mere 
result of chance. If the attack on that day wa.s 
not premeditated, at least it had been determined 
to sting him into re-signing. 

Who would have believed that a pretext would 
have been furnished by M. Le Royer, a bom 
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orator, who attacks opinions mercilessly indeed, 
but who, perfectly master of his speech, always 
treats his opponents with the utmost personal 
courtesy. He was in the tribune weightily 
discussing a non-political bill. “ 1 now come,” 
he said, to the <iut?st ioii of what has been added 
by the reporter to the liiinbtT of this report-.** 
That was all. Jt was this w'ord “ liiiiiber ” which 
raised such a tempest4 lie said lumber as he woiild 
have said “ farrago.** “ 1 hav(> spoken of the more 
im[>ortant matters, 1 now come to this farrago, to 
this lumber, to tlieso trifles.** Is the word dis¬ 
respectful ? One constantly uses such expressions 
without outraging the conventionalities. Who 
that is accustomed to speak at the bar, or from 
the tribune, will deny tliis. M. J)e llainneville 
had only a moment before intc-ri-upted a speaker 
by saying, “ That*s all stereotype ! ** (“ En voila 

dc8 clich's!'*) This expression was suitable 
neither to an Assembly nor to a dj’uwing-room; 
but though it was its, rude as it was vulgar, 
it would have been ridiculous ) take offence 
at it, M. Le Koyer did not think of such a 
thing. He knew also that M. dti Jiainneville 
w'as not in the habit of sayhjg rude things; that 
be had forgotten hims. lf; and so, in his turn, 
M. Le Royer brought out his “ lumber ** just us 
thoughtlessly. 
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A cry was raised: “ Order ! order! The word 
‘ lumber ’ is not parliamentary; withdraw the . 
expression ! ” 

M. Lo Royer was very justly surprised; and 
on reading these details after a lapse of time, 
Olio can hardly help laughing, if even this scene 
had be‘en made by novices! Rut the most active 
objector was the old Manpiis do Grarainont, who 
certainly had heard much • stronger expressions 
during his life, and wIjo for thirty years had sat 
quietly in his scat, without even thinking of get¬ 
ting up. On this day, for a wonder, he could not 
restrain himself. “Bui,” answered M. Le Royer, 
“ 1 am in the habit of being polite (which was 
true), r. will show you that there is no insult in. 
t(‘ridi‘d in tiu* use of this word * lumber/ At least, 

1 have no intention of insulting or hurting anyone’s 
feelings. 1 am sure that the committee agrees 
with nu\” And several nuunbers of the Com- 


mitti‘0 liastened to answer “ Ortainly.” There¬ 
upon the Marquis do Grammoiit cried, “ Tliat is 
an impertinence.” 

The Presiileiit called him to order. How 


could lie have avoided doing otherwise ? 

Violent exclamations were raised at this call to 


order. Several members of the Eight rose, say¬ 
ing, “ We protest against tliis,*’ and seemed in- 
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clined to leave the Clmmber; others cried that 
the affirmations of the reporter were iiiternipted 
by the Left and called calumnies. Tlio President 
replied that he had notheanl the word “calumny/* 
and that if he had heard it he would luive called the 
sj)eaker to order. The point now at issue was the 
word ‘lumber/ and not tht3 word “calumny;” M. 
Le Royer, and not an intiUTupter whoso name even 
W'as not known. It was especially a <piostion of 
the word “ injpc'rtinenc*'and the President asked 
whether M. de (Iraniniont withdrew it, “ Thai 
word,” said M- de Grainmont, “was noiapersoti- 
ality. 1 honour the }H‘rs()n of M. Fjo Royer, 
whom I do not evem know; I will even say, if 
he particularly wdslies it, tliat I vem'rato it, for 
that is all one to me; and I add tliat when ho 
shall have ri'tracted his iinsecnnly Avoni ‘ lumber/ 
I will witlnlraw uiino.” 'I’lu3 Riglit aj)plaudod 
' this vociferously. 

^f\ (In'nj, —“ When Af. <le (Irammont, after 
sbinding up several times, takirig no heed of 
my reproofs, and insisting (ni Mterrnpting tho 
speaker, ended hy a<hlressing t<i him the expression 
which you hav(^ just heard liiin makr* use of, it 
seemed to me impossible not to cull him to order. 

“Now, my conduct does not apfiear to meet 
with your approval; juflging from the liostile 
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manifestations of a part of the Assembly, it seems 
oven to be severely blamed. 

“ Gentlemen, if yon think that I do not fulfil 
my duties properly, you must make me aware 
of the fact. I have neither asked nor sought 
for the office whicli you have conferred upon 

me.” (l*'irxfi ctn^vrs from the. Lf'/i and Left- 

Oioitref) 


M, (//' hi Ih)rdr,'{t ‘,—“ Thoso cheors aro per¬ 
fectly natural.’* 

M, (h'finj, . . . “ I have always filled it to the 
best oF tny ability with perfect justice and impar¬ 
tiality {hroi\ fo'or!). Since I do not receive from 
you, gentlemen, that justice to which I feel I am 
entitled, J shall know wliat, r(‘Tri;aTis for mo to do.** 
(^LiOfd ofifihinfii' frnni fhc In ft oml fj(ff-t\',ttn '— 
prohnop il nfu'oor. Thr .Urn ntblij hi’idka In. 


ijn’ot rrt'iff'uo nt.) 

Tht^ next day M. Gnjvy sent in his rt’signaUoii 
witli a short note, 

“ M. r.E Yi(’i>PutcsinR\r, 

“ 1 beg you to have the goodness to convoy to 
the National Assembly, my resignation of the 
functions of President. 


“ Accept, AI. lo Vice-President, 

‘‘ My assurances, Ac., 

“Jui.Es Gr^.vy.** 


He was re-elected forthwith bv JJ49 against 

^ o 
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231 who voted for M. Buffet. But tho next day, 
3rd April, he wrote again:—“ Tlie reasons which 
have determined mo in my resignation of tho pre¬ 
sidency do not admit of ray changing my resolu¬ 
tion, I must still maintain it. I lit?artily thank 
those of my colleagues who at the sitting yostor- 
day gave mo a fresh mark of esteem and sym¬ 
pathy, of which 1 am deeply sensible, 1 beg you 

to accept,” &c . M. Buffet was oloctod 

president at-the sitting h('ld on April 4th by 304 
votes. The Left had voted for a name honotired 
and respected by all, that of M. Martel, who 
obtained 285 votes. 

Tho (chamber adjourned from 8th April to 
19th !May, leaving behind it a IVTiiianeiifc C-oin- 
miiice composed of twenty-five niernbers, of wboni 
eight belonged to tho ]A‘ft. During this proroga¬ 
tion M. Barodet was elected in Pari.s, 27th April, 
against M. do liemusat. 

This election was tho last blow to tho Govern¬ 
ment, because it was concluded from it, though 
wrongly, that it had cc^ased to b. popular. Tlie 
candidature was offered to M. dc* it<?,inusiit by an 
important part of tho electors of Paris. M. 
Thiers at once showed his willingness to accept 
him, and it is certain that liis success would have 
been a master-stroke. M. do Remusat was in¬ 
clined to refuse; he (Uidod by accepting, but it 
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was against his own wish and out of deference to 
his colleagiH's. Only M. Jules Simon was strongly 
opposed to this candidature. “ Wliatever you may 
do,’* he said, “ they will accuse you of making an 
oflicial candidate. Success is more than doubtful. 


Tlioy talk of proposing M. Barodet; ho is a very 
formidable competitor. The more so that no one 
dreams of comparing him to M, do R(5musat. 
With the masses ho will represent the democratic 
Republic, and M. dt' Rcmusat the bourgeois, 
therefon^ the mo(UTat(', or more than moderate, 
th(^ reactionary R(‘public. Tlie law which has just 
su})pressed the great Lyons Municipality, a law 
supported by M. de Oonlartl against the exjwess 
wish of a part of the (’abinet, will increase M. 
Banxlet’s chann\s, wbo was mayor of Ijyons, or 
rather insure liis success, l^iris will vote against 
the law in (‘lecting M. Barodet.” M. de Goulard 
lreat(‘d these objections very sccnaifully. Ho had 
been, (‘ver since his entry into the Cabinet as 
]\Iinisier of Interior, at continual variance wdth 
M. Jules yimon, and wished to draw M. Thiers 
to the Rigid. M. H’hiers pcTsisted in desiring 
this candidature, but for motives very different 
from M. de Goulard’s. He considered M. de 


Rtf-miisat the greatest political man in the 
country, and would not admit that Paris could 
vote against the Minister who had just signed the 
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tiwtj for tbe liberation of the territory. But 
Paris is not easUy turned away from the passion 
of the moment. It gave 180,045 votes to M. 
Barodet, to M. de R^miisat only 140,000. This 
was a most serious blow to the Government. 
The electors of M. Barodet in reality elected 
Mamhal MacMahon, though at that time they had 
little notion of such a thing. Universal suffrage 
is more intelligent now. 

By the side of these groat events wo must men« 
tion a slight incident, which did not deserve the 
fuss made about it, but which novertholcss was 
turned to account by the rcsaciion. 

M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction, 
opened the general meeting of the delegates of 
the learned societies at the Sorbonno, 10th April. 
On that occasion he made a long speech, in which 
he spoke of the requirements of science, of what 
it had achieved, and especially of what his suc¬ 
cessor must do in aid of it. Ho finished with 
these words:— 

“Let us ah exert ourselves; Ij/? time is pro¬ 
pitious, and the necessity urgent. 

“At length our country, which has suffered 
so much, is returning to Jife I It will soon 
be delivered from the last vestiges of foreign 
occupation. To whom shall we owe this de¬ 
liverance? To one single man {loud cheers), 

B e 
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jcs, to him alone. I tell you as an eye-witness, 
I who have seen his efforts in the midst of the 
ceaselessly recurring difficulties which were 
created for him by party strife. He who has 
done this great deed is a scholar, a savant^ one of 
yourselves, gentlemen: you have a right to be 
proud that the liberation of ^tho territory, and 
the establishment of the Republic, are due to 
him.” 

The numerous assembly, composed of the most 
distinguished in the country, greeted this 

sentence with applause. We venture to say that 
those who read it now, after an interval of some 
yojirs, will find in it only the Rimple and natural 
expression of an incontestable truth. And yet 
it excited, in the majority, indignation which 
now scH^ms so little justified, that it is im¬ 
possible, however much one may wish it, not to 
think it ridiculous. 

The majority wished, at all costs, to secure for 
itself the principal honour of the liberation of the 
territory, M. Thiers had only been their agent, 
and had had no other merit than that of imthfully 
carrying out the instructions which they gave 
him. Unhappily for this exorbitant claim, M. 
Thiers had for two years been absolute chief of 
the Government of the State; he had, in person, 
assumed the direction of the war, of diplomacy 
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ftnd of all the intemal affairs of the country. 
He had himself conducted with a high hand, and 
sometimes harahly, the deliberations of the Cham¬ 
ber. The day after his nomination he had left 
Bordeaux with M. Jules Favre to go to Count 
Bismarck; and from that day fq|;th he had 
worked night and day to conclude peace, to 
stave off all occasions of quarrel, to gatlier to¬ 
gether the means of paying the five milliards 
for the indemnity, and the three milliards for 
expenses of all kinds, to hasten the timo first 
agreed upon for the evacuation, without resting, 
without a moment’s I’espito from overwhelming 
anxieties, exhibiting consummate knowledge of 
business, the slirewdness of a diplomatist, the 
firmness of a patriot, the courage of a citizen, 
often concealing his fears from his most trusted 
intimates, and gaining ground inch by inch, 
until at last ho could say to France “No, not 
in 1875, but in this year, within a few months, 
we shall be free! ” What had the Assembly 
to do with all this ? What could it do ? 

When a treaty liad Ixjoii long and laboriously 
debated, in profound and necessary secrecy, it 
voted it. What it might have done besides 
was to render the tiisk of negotiator and paci- 
ficator more easy, by quiet and confidence. 
Instead of that, it stirred up fresh quarrels 

K e 2 
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daily. This is what was said by ooutem^rary 
France, and recorded by history* 

But, it may be said, if M. Thiers conducted 
negotiations, foresaw danger, repaired errors, 
realized loans, made payments, and if he did 
all this, as ^ust be admitted, in the midst of 
the incessant strife which the majority kept up, 
sometimes on the most frivolous pretexts, the 
majority at least maintained tranquillity in 
the country, and in that way helped him in his 
labours. 

Did the majority do anything of the kind? 
Did it not repeat every day that we had no 
Government, that the Republic was only pro¬ 
visional, and multiply interpellations, the results 
of which might be to destroy the Government ? 
Did it not manifest hostility amounting to 
passion against the large towns, and especially 
against Paris? Did it not select a time when 
unity of action was essential to recommend every 
measure of decentralization: the suppression of 
sub-prefects, the election of mayors, the impunity 
of the press, measures which might be excellent 
in themselves, but which were inopportune, and 
which it hastened to forget when it came into 
power at a moment which was more propitiouB 
to liberty ? Was it the Assembly who reorgan¬ 
ized and filled up the cadres of the army, who 
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found generals for it, and directed their opera* 
tions ? History will not reproach the Assembly 
with not haying done that which was not for it to 
do, which it could not do, but history will reproach 
it with being wanting in justice and gratitude to 
the great citissen who saved it. Thg chief object 
of the majority, after the welfare of the country— 
for we cannot, we must not, deny that it was 
patriotic—^was to prevent the establishment of 
the Republic, and it is but too true that party 
intrigues more than once endangered the only 
task to which in those terrible years all good 
citizens should have devoted themselves. 

M. Jules Simon had then committed the crime 
of saying that M. Thiers was the liberator of 
the territory. The reactionaiy press gave the 
signal. M. Buffet, the new president, proclaimed 
everywhere that if these words were not openly 
disavowed he should immediately recall the 
Chamber. M. de Goulard, who was gentleness 
and amiability personihod, in the ordinary course 
of life, completely lost all sci/-rostraint, and 
made a violent scene in the Council. Ho had 
allowed himself to be persuaded by certain mem¬ 
bers of the party, that his taking office as Minister 
of the Interior was to be the commencement of 
a new policy. One day he had even said to lus 
colleagues, to their profound astonishment, 
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must let my hand be felt;” whereas it was in 
order that his hand should not be felt that 
M. Thiers had chosen him. 

This excellent man was a good patriot, a good 
administrator, but a somewhat bewildered Minister 
of the Interior, In the Cabinet he represented 
the reactionary party, and M. Jules Simon the 
Left. They both resigned at the same time, ^d 
with one accord. M. Thiers gave the Ministry 
of tlie Interior to M. Casimir Perier. In order 
to make a place in the Cabinet for M. B6renger, 
a good spcmker, and a man of strong character 
and lucidity of ideas, the oflSce which M. Jules 
Simon resigned was made a double one ; M. Wad- 
dington being appointed t o the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and M. de Fourtou, who gave up the 
Public Works to M. Berenger, appointed to the 
Administration of Public Worship. Thus the 
Cabinet was renewed and strengthened for the last 
groat struggle. 

M. Thiers wrote the following letter to M. Jules 
Simon:— 

“ My dear colleague and friend, 

“ It is with a gi*eat pang that I part with you. 
... I shall always remember the three years 
during which you have been to me a friend, a 
colleague on whom I could lean, and a Mlow- 
'worker of rarest capacity. In my eyes you are 
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able laan par exc^leneef and it needs tbe 
wretched passions of the hour to make it possible 
that your services should be set aside. But you 
remain 9 and will remain, in the midst of the 
national representation, and thei'e you will have 
one of the best places. You will one day be a 
resource for our country in the series of ad¬ 
ventures which the future may have in store for 
it. God grant they may end well. As for me, 
I make a last effort without knowing what will 
be the result. But it will be the last, and I shall 
then go to seek rest in the midst of my friends, 
among whom you will occupy, I hope, the first 
rank. 

“ Yours cordially, 

“A, TflIBBS. 

“ May 18, 1873.** 
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V. 

The Chamber reassembled on Monday, 19th May. 
M. Buffet, the president, immediately read the 
following:— 

“ The undersigned, convinced that the gravity 
of the situation requires a Cabinet at the head 
of affairs whose strength will reassure the country, 
ask leave to interpellate the ministry on the recent 
modifications which have been made in it, and on 
the necessity of causing a resolutely conservative 
policy to prevail in the Government. 

“ They propose Friday for the interpellation.’* 

This document bore no less than 820 signatures. 
With such numbers, a party is always master of 
an Assembly. The majority manifested their in¬ 
tentions plainly the next day by electing M. de 
Goulard first vice-president of the Assembly by 
367 votes. There was no longer any doubt either 
within or without the Assembly that these 367 
members had resolved on the overthrow of M. 
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Hiiera and the substitution of Marshal MaoMahou 
iu his place. Ever since the month of Fdbruary 
the Marshal had assiduously attended the debates 
in the Chamberi and on all sides he was 
pointed out as *‘The President of the Eight.” 
Only before the last prorogation the time had 
not been fixed. M. Buffet was President, 
M. Barodet was elected, the anticipated evacua¬ 
tion of the territory was decided on, therefore 
all that was now wanting was a speech and a 
ballot. 

The event of 24th May, which took the country 
at large by surprise, was foreseen by all who 
closely followed the course of politics. The Eight, 
who had long allowed their anger to bo evident, 
no longer took any trouble to conceal their 
intention. M. Thiers had voluntarily precipitated 
the crisis by his message of 13th November. He 
held, as a statesman, that after the liberation had 
been effected, the provisional form of the Govern¬ 
ment would be a source of wcjjkness to it and 
of ruin to the country. Therefore it was ne¬ 
cessary either to convince the Eight of their 
weakness or to make way for them. 

On the meeting of the Chamber on the 19th, 
he knew that the crisis was at hand. It came 
a few weeks earlier than ho had expected. The 
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coalition compromised our greatest interest, tlie 
liberation of the territory, by thus bringing 
on a crisis at a time when the last divisions 
of the German army were commencing their 
retreat, and this was playing an invidious part. 
M. Thiers said several times during the debate, 
“ You are acting five weeks too soon ; it would 
have been both wiser and more patriotic to wait 
five weeks longer.” That is to say, until the 
liberation had been completely effected. The 
Right were fully aware of this; but they said, 
firstly, that the treaties had been signed, the money 
was ready, the movement had commenced, that 
there was no difficulty pending between the two 
governments, and that doubtless the operation 
would bo completed without hindrance; and 
secondly, they would not give the majority, which 
they had formed with such difficulty, time to melt 
away. 

This majority was very precarious. 

It is quite true that, since the meeting of the 
Assembly at Bordeaux, the Right had been in the 
majoiity, but it was an opposition majority. It 
is always easy to get up a majority in opposition, 
by coalitions. Constitutionalists, Legitimists, 
and Bonapartists, will readily agree to pass 
a bill which has no strictly political character, 
or to resist Republican tendencies, or to over- 
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throw a minister. But they could not displace 
M. Thiers without iseplacing him, and the choice 
of his suGoessor was not an act of opposition, 
but an act of government. The three monarchies 
had an equal interest in overthrowing M. Thiers, 
because the fact of his being in power indefinitely 
adjourned their return, and every day increased 
the chances of the stability and definite estab¬ 
lishment of the Bepublio; but the difficulty was 
to find a successor to him who, while he would be 
little in favour of the Republic, would not give 
the advantage to the Legitimists, the Bona- 
partists, or the Orleanists. This difficulty 
stopped the whole of the proceedings for some 
time; and the members of the Government, whoso 
eyes were open, looked on with much interest, as 
may well be imagined, at the efforts which were 
made to overcome it. M. Thiers, who reckoned 
gratitude as of some account, believed that the 
Right would find no way out of their difficulty. 
Ho said, “The}’^ have nobody.’* A general was 
required, first, to maintain the anny, and then 
to appease certain susceptibilities and proten- 
sions. We had no lack of generals. M. Thiers 
had made answer one day to an ambitious and 
restless general, who complained of a certain 
choice made by Government for a very important 
post, “ No one of you was pointed out to me by 
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victory.” The remark was a just one, thou^ 
severe, and above all it was well applied. We 
had, alas! no victorious generals, but we had 
generals of great merit who possessed 
confidence of the army; we even had many. If 
merit were the only consideration, we might have 
been embarrassed by the number pf candidates. 
But merit was not enough, there was a more 
difficult condition to be satisfied; we must have 
a general who was not too obscure, and yet who 
did not take too decided a line in politics. Such 
a man, in such times as ours, it was almost 
impossible to find. It is all very well to say that 
the army fights and does not counsel. All parties 
repeat this fine maxim with great emphasis when 
they despair of having the army on their side. 
The Constitution of 1848 lays down in its 104th 
Article that “ the armed force is essentially 
obedient.” It adds that “no armed body can 
hold deliberations.” This is both right and 
reasonable; and, moreover, it is the case, if we 
mean by this that the scandal of pronundamimtos, 
which elsewhere have too often set up might for 
right, do not take place in France. Nevertheless, 
when the air is thick with revolution, or prepara¬ 
tions for revolution, the question is eagerly asked, 
whether the chiefs of the army will obey the law, 
and whether the army will obey its chie&P 
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Andy even apart from reTolutiona and amps 
there are times when generals, if not soldiers and 
Bubaltem officers, can only avoid declaring them* 
selves if they have been blessed by Providence 
with a rare talent for silence. Among our 
generals of 1873, some had taken part in the 
Imperial cmcp d^Uat, which of course excluded 
them; others had been ministers, or aides-de-camp, 
or favourites of the Emperor, and owed their 
advancement to their personal devotion to him; 
others, while accepting commands under the 
Republic, loudly proclaimed their attachment to 
the Orleans family or to the Legitimate royalty. 
The same general might, according to the occasion, 
be a passionate Legitimist or Orleanist; he might 
fight against the Republic under any flag, even that 
with the stain of Sedan upon it; but no emergency 
of his position, no effort of his will, could 
make a neutral of him, and it was above all a 
neutral of whom we stood in need. This valuable 
quality of neutrality was specially wanting in 
General Changamier, even more than in all the 
others; and besides, he had all the defects of youth, 
although he had completed his eightieth year 
just one month previously.’ Of the Republican 
generals, many of whom—Chanzy, Jaureguiberry, 
Pothnau, Frebault, Faidherbe — had a great 
military reputation, there could be no question* 
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The objections against all the generals^ one alone 
excepted, were so decided and so evident, 
that the choice was not far to seek. The three 
coalesced monarchies then agreed in nominating 
Marshal MacMahon, who was indicated by 
his rank, and by the position of commander- 
in-chief which M. Thiers had given him. It 
might be said that he was not enrolled in 
any party. His family traditions were Legitimist, 
but his career had been under the Emperor, 
who also had specially distinguished him. An 
occasion was called to mind on which he had 
proved that he was no courtier, and that he knew 
how to vote and speak independently. It is a 
very certain and a very curious fact, that if any 
scruple had prevented him fi'om yielding to the 
wishes of the Right, it would have had nobody to 
take th/5 place. 

The majority had then fixed upon him. It was 
also necessary to have a coalition ministry 
ready, into which each party w’anted to introduce 
sentinels, M. de Broglie took ^dthhim M. Beule, 
who would in no way inconvenience him, for 
the Home department; M. Batbie, who had 
invented the happy but dangerous phrase of 
“ a ministry of combat,” was relegated to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. M. Emoul, M. de 
da Bouillerie, Admiral Dompierre d’Homoy, and 
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M« de Meaux, amply repreaented the Legitimist 
party. M. Magne took, Finance in the name of 
the Empire. The Minister of War had yet to 
be found. It was well known that M. de Cissey 
would not refuse to take the post (xd mterim. 
The Staiff being thus constituted, the Duo de 
Broglie took upon himself to give battle. On 
the 23rd May he ascended the tribune at the 
commencement of the sitting to support the 
interpellation. 

“ The elections of the 27tU April, and the 11th 
May, have,” he said, “ given the victory in fact 
to the Radical party. Universal suffrage is orga¬ 
nized in such a way that if it is not kept in order, 
the radical party will soon, by means of the elec¬ 
tions, attain the direction of affairs. 

** The Radical is not an ordinary political party, 
it is a social party. Absolute civil equality, 
religious liberty, and. universal suffrage do not 
satisfy it. It believes that there yet remain 
great reforms, almost social revolutions, to be 
carried out. Consequently it is . party which 
threatens to recast if not to destroy, the present 
basis of society.” 

Was the Government, constituted as it was up 
to the 16th May, prepai'od to resist the Radical 
party ? Was it able to prevent their success ? 

There were two opposite and oo-existent poli- 
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cies in the Cabinet which had each their xnomentaiy 
Bupremacy, prevailing by turns, and in a manner 
dividing the map of France between them, so that 
whole regions seemed to be given up by the 
Administration to one or the other party. 

The Due de Broglie and his friends had long 
before pointed out to M. Thiers this antagonism 
between his ministers, and the want of unity, and 
consequently of strength that resulted from it. 
The candidature of M. de Remusat finally con¬ 
vinced every one, that if there were no friends or 
adherents of the Radical party in the Cabinet, 
there wore in it ministers who looked upon for¬ 
bearance and compromise as the best means of 
restraining its passions, or lessening its preten¬ 
sions, and who thought that it ought to bo treated 
with gentleness and patience, not dealt with 
according to the rigour of the law; and that 
whatever there might be of harshness in legal 
repression should be teinpei*ed by graciousness in 
personal relations. Others, on the contrary, 
wished to break with it in form as well as in 
substance, and to seek for alliances with the 
Right. This division of opinion had declared 
itself more especially with regard to the candi¬ 
dature of M. Barodet. Wliat did the Radical 
party want, when it set M. Barodet in opposition 
to M. de Remusat, the deposed mayor of Lyons 
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against the minister of M. Thiers ? It wanted its 
revenge for the act, recently accepted by the 
Government, and energetically supported by one 
of its ministers, which suppressed the municipa¬ 
lity of Lyons. What, asked M. de Broglie, had 
the official or officious organs of the Government, 
the patrons of the candidature, done during the 
electoral period ? They had condomiiod that act 
as a blow aimed against the municipal franchise. 
One minister supports, another repudiates it. 
M. de Goulard assists the Assembly in over¬ 
throwing this citadel of the Radical party ; M. de 
Remusat accuses the Assembly of having offered 
a gratuitous provocation to municipal franchise. 

While this great electoral contest was going 
on, M. Jules Simon delivered a speech which 
contained a grave ofFcmco against the Assembly, at 
a congress of learned societies. 

“ To say, in fact, that one man, and one man 
only, however illustrious ho may be, has eflbetod 
the liberation of French territory, to say so 
when the Assembly had received ti e redemption 
of our independence as its first mission from 
the country, was to tell it that it had neglected 
and endangered the most sacred portion of its 
mandate. Whether this was asserted expressly, 
or by inference, the offence remains the same.** 

And it was not only an offence. “ It offered 
VOL. 11. K f 
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a very considerable support to the first article of 
the programme of the Radical party, since that 
first article is the immediate dissolution of the 
Assembly.” 

M. do Broglie stated that M. Jules Simon’s 
words were disavowed in the most formal manner 
by M. do Goulard in the Permanent Committee. 

“Ho declared that ho would not bo answerable 
for them. The conflict had then reached the 
acute stage. Tlie Tiowflpaj)ers had taken it up, 
and the two opinions were represented by M. 
do Goulard on the one side, and by M. Jules 
Simon on tlie other. Tliis contest was carried 
on with all possible publicity for three weeks, 
each of tlic ministers bebig supported by certain 
journals, and the jiublic waiting to see to which 
side the Government would incline.” 

The two ministers left the Cabinet together. 
But in what sense have they been replaced ? In 
the souse of M. Jules Simon; for M, Casimir 
Pt'jrier, ^f. Bercnger, and M. Waddington, repre¬ 
sent the opinions of M. Jules Simon, while they in 
no way represent those of M. de Goulard. There¬ 
fore the reconstituted Cabinet has less power to 
defend conservative doctrines against Radical in¬ 
vasion, than had the Cabinet of a week before. 
This was close reasoning; yet might be accused of 
several inaccuracies, and of one serious reservation. 
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That the last election had given tho victory to 
the Radical party was an undeniable fact; but 
from this partial success to argue the near and 
probable advent to power of tho Radical party, 
was an allegation without proof or likelihood. The 
wind blew then, as now, towards tho Republic, but 
that is not the same thing as radicalism, and wo 
have seen at many epochs that in republican 
majorities it is not the ultras who get tho upper 
hand. 

It ought to bo clearly understood that when wo 
speak of the Radical party according to M. do 
Broglie, we include under tliat title the impatient 
and imprudent Republicans, who take no account 
either of present needs or of tlie conditions in¬ 
dispensable to good order; in .*i word, the advanced, 
the ultnis. It is a vague word, hi'causo it eliarac;- 
terizes a party which is dislingnisJaid from that 
of tho moderate Republicans rather by its passions 
than by its doctrines. 

If M. do Broglie nic^ant to r ’for to down¬ 
right Republicans, he would have called tlu*m 
Jacobins. If ho had meant tlioso Republicans 
who modify property, or .who deny it, ho 
would have called them Socialists or Commu¬ 
nists. But he said “ Tlie Radicals,** on purpose 
to avoid precision. It is a constant habit wdth 
his party to give to the Republicans the names 

p f 2 
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of Radicals, and to represent Radicalism not as 
a political enemy, but as a social danger. 

When M. de Broglie spoke of two opposite 
policies in the Cabinet, he was right. It had been 
BO ever since the Bordeaux days. M. de Larcy 
and M. Jules Simon, who were in the same cabi¬ 
net, had never belonged to the same party. The 
exceptional situation of the country, and the com¬ 
position of the Assembly itself, explained these 
jinoinalios, but did not remove their inconvenience. 
After the 24th May, the same causes produced the 
same effects; and it is amusing to remark that 
the same orator who made such a display of the 
disagrt^emoTit of opinion between M. Jules Simon 
and M. de Goulard, had in his pocket a list of a 
CabiiKit, in which his own name occurred in com- 
])aiiy with those of M. Magne and M. Eriioul. The 
antagonism pointed out by M. de Broglie, was 
none the less real; the three examples cited by 
him, the act with regard to the municipality of 
Lyons, tlie election of M. de Rianusat, and the 
s[)eech of M. Jules Simon at the Sorbonne, were 
not tho only proofs, but these three examples 
sufficed for the demonstration and were all three 
indisputable. M. Jules Simon contested in the 
(-ouncil the act regarding the municipality of 
L 3 "ons: he even believed that he had brought 
over tho majority to his opinion; and he has 
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always thought that M. de Goulard had, in tho 
warmth of discussion, pledged the Cabinet beyond 
what w'as justified by the resolutions taken in 
common. Ho spoke bitterly of it in tho next 
day’s Council, and even went so far as give in 
his resignation. It was the same thing with 
regard to the candidature of M, de Remusat, M. 
Jules Simon opposed that candidature, he did not 
believe in its success. Far from thinking, with 
M. de Broglie, that its partisans gave it too pro¬ 
nounced a Republican character, he was of opinion 
that its supporters addressed themselves too much 
to the reactionary, and not enough to the Repub¬ 
lican party; ho told his colleagues that by delay¬ 
ing the Lyons election, they lost M. de Remusat’s 
chance. Ho would not even bo present at a 
conflict of which lie disapproved and which he 
thought ill-managed. Ho spent the election time 
in the South. 

As for his speech at the Sorbonne, it is very 
true that M. de Goulard bitterly ’Reproached him 
with it in tho Council. For two days he even 
refused to publish the text of it in tho Journal 
Cfficiel, which gave occasion to the most unfounded 
suppositions. He gave way only at M. Thiers* 
command, and on the formal announcoment of 
M. Jules Simon that if his speech was not published 
he would resign his portfolio, M. Jules Simon 
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moreover desired to be solely accountable for bis 
own words, and it was with his authorization, or 
rather at his request, that M. de Goulard and 
.M. Dufaure made that declaration. 

M. dc Broglio was therefore in the right upon 
these several points, or rather, he would have been 
in the right up to the 16th May exclusive. But 
from that date M. J ulcs Simon and M. dc Goulard, 
who understood better than any one that things 
could not go on in that manner, left the Cabinet 
together. M. Thiers had filled up their places 
with Republican ministers. The Cabinet was 
thoroforo very homogeneous at the time of the 
debat(^, infinitely more so, at any rate, than the 
reactionary Cabitu‘ts have ever b('on. 

M. do Broglio, as tliougli he were bent upon 
showing t])at liis ai'gumeiit was no longer ap])licable, 
insisted on tlio Republican character of the new 
Cabinet. It may even be said that he exaggerated 
it. lie was not (|uito within the truth when ho 
assorted that MM. Casimir Pi^rier, Berenger, and 
Waddington carried on the policy of M. Jules 
8imon, and even carried it further than he did. 
M. Waddington belonged to the most moderate 
section of the Left-Centre. M. Berengor had 
defended the act on the Lyons municipality 
as nmeh and better than M. de Goulard. 

These are details of but slight importance. 
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That which might justly be brought against tlio 
Right is that it would not admit, as it had so 
often done, that it was simply making war against 
the Republic. If it had said through its spokes¬ 
man, “ We see that the Republic is consolidating 
itself under the Government of M. Thiers, and for 
that cause it is that we overthrow it./* it would 
have spoken the truth at once, and would liave 
given to the whole of M. do Broglie’s speech that 
strength which accompanies jdaiii dealing. 

Yes, universal suffrage was loading to the 
Republic. Yes, the result of the duration of 
M. Thiers’ Government was the foundation and 
the sanction of the Rt*pul)lic. Yes, there were 
among tlie ministry liopublicans by conviction; 
M. Jules Simon w^as far from being the only one; 
ho was hardly even ohkjr in his adlKTcnce to the 
Republic than M. Dufaun*, wdio had not changed 
since 1848. Yes, M. Jules Simon and some few 
of his colleagues pressed for a n^coriciliation aiid 
good understanding with the other .sections of the 
Republican party, to the (exclusion uf course of the 
enemies of society and of liberty. And finally, 
M. Casimir Berier, M. Bereugor, and M. Wad- 
dington were on the side of that conciliation 
towai’ds persons, without any concession of prin¬ 
ciples, which was M. Thier.s’ wish also. Once more, 
if M. de Broglie had said, “ AVe want to overthrow 
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M. Thiers because we want to overthrow the 
Republic,” the situation would have been a nobler 
one for him and his, and better defined for all the 
world. But how is it possible to speak openly if 
you are speaking in the name of three irreconcilable 
enemies, who have nothing but a hatred in 
common ? 

M, Dufauro and M, Thiers made answer one 
after the other to M. do Broglie, M. Dufaure 
went through the speech point by point, but M. 
Thiers hardly alluded to it; he ascended the tribune 
in order to relate the history of his own Government, 
to show the Assembly that it was encouraging 
moral disorder in Franco by its divisions, and 
that tliere was but one remedy left: the proclama¬ 
tion of the Republic. His speech was surrounded 
with all the fonrialities prescribed by the new act 
of the Thirty. A decision of the Council of 
Miiiist(‘rs, transmitted to the Assembly, had first 
declared that it was not a Cabinet question, but a 
Governniont question that was under discussion. 
Then M. Thiers had given notice by a message 
that ho was intending to speak. No one could 
speak after him during the same sitting. It vexed 
the impatient spirits on the Right that they had 
to submit to the law which they themselves had 
made. They decided, and ^sdthout fitting respect 
for M. Thiers* ago, that he should be heard at nine 
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o’clock in tko morning. In this way a second 
sitting might be held in the same day, and in 
the evening Marshal MacMahoti should be pro** 
claimed. 

“ I am the chief culprit,” began M. Thiers, ” I 
come to confess it with the pride of a clear con¬ 
science and the candour of an honest citizen.” 

Ho did not conceal that there was some bit¬ 
terness in his heart, but there should bo none 
upon his lips. They wore in a great hurry to 
snatch the power out of Ins hands, the very 
moment that the task of the liberation of the terri¬ 
tory had bCcm accomplislu'il. The liberat ion was 
obtained, the treaty signed, the appointed sums 
wore ready; there only I’cmainod to cany out tho 
movement of retreat, wliich would last five weeks. 
They might have w^aited five weeks before pro¬ 
nouncing tho famous “ Turn out, if you please I ” 
It would have bt^en wiser and more ])JLtnotic. 

M. Thiers had been openly rcproachecl with not 
having a homogeneous Cabinet. I^hat must moan 
that they held it a crime that j Republicans were 
in it. If he had been willing to govern by mmubers 
of the Right, and according to tho ideas of tho 
Right, it is clear that the Riglit would not have 
overthrown him. All parties had offered to 
defend him at the same price; but neither tho 
situation of France, nor that of the Assembly, 
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would admit of his making a party Government, 
which would immediately have become a Govern¬ 
ment of civil war. This it was which in 1871 had 
made the Pact of Bordeaux necessary. Was the 
state of things at all changed ? Had the parties 
laid down their arms ? “ You will look at us and 
judge us, you have a right to do so; but it is your 
duty to look at yourselves, and recognize in 
what an unexampled condition of discord you are. 
here. 

“ In this Assembly, as in all others, there is a 
Right and a Left; but the two paHios are in 
almost ctpial numbers on either sidfi, they aro 
separated by irreconcilable (lifPercnces, and they 
theinselvx*.s are troubled by profound divisions: 
two liepnblics here, and there three Monarchies. 

You cannot deny your luiinericul equality on 
thh 24th IMay, for on the 2*1 rd you counted your¬ 
selves over twice, once for de Larcy and once 
for M. Martel, d04 against d08, 323 against 330; 
this is the strength of the two armies. This 
comparison gives the advantage by a few votes to 
the Monarchists in the Assembly, but in the 
country the Republicans have it. If you would 
deny this, you must neither read the papers nor 
have the power of understanding the voice of 
the public; you must forgot all those successive 
elections which have so roused the ire of the 
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Mouarcbiets, because tliey toll against tbom. 
Even if the Monarebists had numbers on tbeir 
side, which is not the case, they could found 
notliing, because they cannot unite together. The 
first of the three Monarchies which should attempt 
to establish itself, would forthwith have to cope 
with the other two, leaving the Republicans, who 
are alone enough to crush it, out of the question. 
The Right can only attain to power by an equivo¬ 
cation ; it can only govern through an equivo¬ 
cation. It is condemned to bo provisional, and 
its rule would condemn the country to a pro¬ 
visional stiift, that is to say, to ruin, both material 
and moral. 

“ There is a diffor(‘nco between yoslc'rday and 
to-day. Yesterday, that is to say, at Jlordt'aux, 
neither a Monarchy nor tlif> Republic could bo 
formed, because material di.sor(l<»r IumI tt) be re¬ 
paired, and mateiial and organic ('huiienis of life 
restored to France. To-day, thanks to the Govern¬ 
ment, which has overcome anarchy, ro-formed the 
Administration, the army, and the finances, and 
liberated tho territory, a definitive Republic may 
bo formed. A Monarchy there cannot be, because 
there are three claimants anil but one throne.” 

In accepting office at Bordeaux, A1. Thiers had 
undertaken a double task, a task of present urgency 
and a task for the future. 
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“ What was the situation ? I will recall it in 
two words, not to lay claim to gratitude,—t know 
what men are, and it is not that which I ask of 
them,—but to obtain justice,—justice, but not for 
myself; at my age all I require is an honoured 
memory, and that I hope to leave behind me. 
(Yes I yes!) 

“ No, I have no fear for my memory, for I have 
no intention of appealing to party tribunals; before 
them I am found wanting, but I am not found 
wanting at the tribunal of historj^ and I deserve 
to appear before it. from the Left.) 

“ Let me recall the facts : 400,000 iHen occupied 
the north of P ranee as far as the Loire; of two 
hostile armies, the one menaced llurdcaux, the 
other Lyons. As for our own troops, some, after 
a most creditable effort, had been forced into 
Switzerland, others were in the fortresses of the 
North, the others beyond the Loire. Means of 
resistance there were none. Passion led some of 
you to think that there were, but passion led you 
astray: there were none; I saw it! And wdicn I, 
for my part, said to myself that peace must bo 
made, I had a profound conviction that to con¬ 
tinue the war would be an act of madness. 

“ Our finances consisted only in the resources 
of the Bank of PVancc. The taxes no longer 
came into the Treasury; they remained in the 
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provinces. As to credit, wo had only that which 
under such circumstances was possible, 

“ But for the Bank, wdiich gave credit to the 
future of France,—not, I strongly afi&rm, to its 
present—we could not have existed,. 

Everywhei'e there was disordcir, anarchy. . . * 
Is this an exaggerated picture ?’* 

That which seemed almost an impossibility in 
1871, has been done. The insurrection of Paris, 
the anarchy of France, have been conquered. 
Material order is established everywhere. The 
collection of the taxes is progressing, in spile of 
overwhelming burdens. The administration is as 
regular and as much respected as ever it w^as. 
Labour has recovered itself, commerce is bringing 
in profits. For our loans we were olfercd forty- 
three milliards. The jjayiiunts liav(‘ been made 
not only with facility, but in antic‘i}>ntioii. WJjile 
elsewhere finance is in difficulties and crises 
abound, wc who have had to pay such enormous 
sums, astonish Europe by the ])nnctuality of our 
payments. Wo have already par' four milliards. 
Wc are ready for the remainder. 

We are asked, ironically, wliotlior we have 
allies. We cannot have allies nowadays, owing 
to the insensate policy of the Empire, which has 
shattered "what was once called tlie balance of 
power in Europe. 
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“The esteem which we inspire, that is the 
true alliance. I venture to say, that France, by 
displaying such great vitality, has almost recovered 
from the blow which defeat had inflicted on her 
prestige. People believe in France, seeing the 
conduct of her Government, which has only one 
merit, but a substantial one: it is that of sequence 
in its plans and consisttmey in its conduct. 

“ The truest alliance,” added M. Thiers, “ is 
that which lies in the esteem with which wo in¬ 
spire Europe, and oui* successors will find the 
j)roof of it in records which 1 cannot lay before 
you here.” 

Thus, by a wise }K)liey of conciliation, the 
(Jovernnient had produced those unhoped-for re¬ 
sults, which a party ])olicy, a policy of combat, 
could neviT have obtained. 

“The task, which was urgent, has boon ful¬ 
filled. We have now to face tlu^ future. Re¬ 
organization aebieved, there remains constitution, 
'fho Govctu merit, having saved the country, has 
put the Chamber in a position to give itself a 
constitution. It is this fact which the Govern¬ 
ment now declares to the (^liamber, warning it 
that now, when a constitution has become pos- 
sibh‘, it is urgent; and at the same time, as the 
bouuden duty of the Government, it tells the 
Chamber in what sense that constitution ought 
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to be framed. Tins is the moment selected 
for the condemnation and overthrow of the 
Government. The Government is reproached 
with not being sufficiently conservative. That is 
a subterfuge I The Qovenimcut is as conserva¬ 
tive, and more so, than any of the parties, and 
they know it well enough. They are upsetting it 
because it desires to form the Republic. That is 
what they should have the courage and the good 
faith to say. And those who would prevent iho 
foundation of the R(‘pnblic cannot found tho 
Monarchy ! and they know it 1 All they can do, 
and they can do nothing more, is to keep France 
indefinitely in a provisional condition. And this 
ambiguity, this policy of m^gation, is wdiat, by a 
bold abu.se of language, they call a resolutely 
conservative policy.** 

And now, not Ix'ing able to establish a Govern¬ 
ment, because tliey are hopidessly divided, nor to 
govern the country because the country is against 
thorn, what are they going to (‘stablish ? A dic¬ 
tatorship. The dictatorship n' the incapable. 
** Bo warncnl,** cried M. Thiers, “ bo warned 1 Tt 
was the dictatorship of great men that ruined 
you; that of little men will only ruin you the 
more thoroughly, and with less glory ! ** 

How can a country go on living on expedients, 
and in a provisional state r It is wonderful that 
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we have been able to exist thus for nearly three 
years. France gave credit to the Qovemment, 
because of the diflBculties it had to meet, and the 
groat duties it had to fulfil, but now France is 
bent upon having a definite and respected Go¬ 
vernment. Now that France has recovered the 
organs of life, she intends to live, she is weary 
of the pretensions and intrigues of these three 
Governments in expectancy, each of which only 
awaits the moment to deceive the others, and 
crush the Government in c.s>v‘, which gives her 
the security of order, and which alone has any 
chsinct^ or lasting. The govornnumt that Franco 
wants must be one whose authority cannot be 
questioned, and wdioso ])riuciples are not sub¬ 
jected to daily-recurring attacks; one against 
which it sliall not b(‘ permitted to preach overt 
disobedience and treason. 

M. Thiers (1i<l not come into the midst of the 
Assembly at this supreme moment to prove that 
ho had been faithful to his duty. France saved, 
rtKJonstituted, liberated, was his sponsor; ho did 
not come to vindicate his claim to be regarded as 
a conservative; no citizen in Franco, no sovereign 
in Europe Las laboured, in sea.son and out of 
season, or more successfully, for the re-establish¬ 
ment of order; ho did not come as a suppliant 
because one of his ministers had said at a learned 
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meeting, that France owes the liberation of its 
territory to M. Thiers, and to him alone; that 
was a crime expiated by the resignation of the 
minister; finally, ho has not come to justify 
hunself for having lot M. do Goulard go; if o%'on 
M. de Goulard had groator devotion, greater 


patriotism, greater adniii list rati vc capacity, a finer 
political instinct, than M. Casiniir IVrier, his* 
successor; it is not for events of that inagnitiulo 


that revolutions aro inailo. The Right is phrased 


to expatiate upon these ministers in order to 
mask the real point of the debate. Such quibbling 
does not suit M. Thic'vs. 


Tbe question is this: to found or not to found 
the Republic. Then* it is, that is the matter 
which occupies every eonseierice. It is the cry 
of France from end to ('iid. A jilirase ofM. tfules 
Simon’s indeed! is ilmi the ipiestion? Oi* M. de 
Goulard’s hand, whieh he wants us to or the 


opinions of M. Rarodet? 
whether M. Tliiers is or is 


Wlnit does it- matter 
not f conservative in 


the same sense as M. ili‘ (lavar* <?, in 


same 


sense as M. de Lorgijril, or in the same scnisi* as 
M. du Temple. M. ^J’liiers trarnplf's all that 
underfoot. Lot all these -trifling topics, tJif‘se 
** chinoiseries” of debate bo put aside for leisure 
hours. To-day the rpiestion is to make or not 
to make the Republic. M. Tbiorh said to the 
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Assembly : “We have reorganized and delivered 
France, that was our first task; it is done. 
Now, wo want a fixed Government, we propose 
to you to make it, at once; and we add, it must 
bo }lo[)iiblican, it cannot be) anything but Repub¬ 
lican. Will you found thc‘ Republic? Here we 
are to found it with you. Do you wish to pro¬ 
long the period of doubt and hesitation, to the ill 
and peril of France? ? Tlien overturn us. There 
is nothing else to vote.” Such in brief was this 
groat speech, or rather this great act. 

As he w'as about to lt‘:iv(' the tribune M. Thiers 
remembered M. de Rrogli<*. 

“Wo were tohl yester*ilay, with a ])ity which 
toncht‘d mo deef»ly, tliat our fate \vas the sub¬ 
ject of much coneei‘u, for tliat we w'ore about 
to become ; and of whom? of the Radi¬ 

cals. For me, au unfortunate end was predicted. 
I have faced it more than once in doing my 
duty: nor am I sure I may not have to face it 
again. 

“ And then we were told that an unfortunate 
end is a bad thing, but that there is something 
worse, and that is art end which is ritbculous as 
well. 

“ I must be allowed to think that very severe, 
A man who had served his country all his life, 
who thronglmut the most difficult times had 
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sacrificed his popularity to truth, who liad ren¬ 
dered services such as I do not protend to have 
rendered; such a man might treat men like those 
who sit on these {Ihc ministvrhit) beiiclios with 
pity of this kind. 

“I thank the speaker for his coinpassioiinto 
sentiments on the Jje/'f), I ask his leave 

to reciprocate them, and to tell him that J too 
pity him. lie will no irmre get a ma jority than 
we shall; but he too will boeomo a proit'ije, and 
shall I tell him of whom r . . . of a ]»rotector 
w'hom the former Due de Broglie would have 
repelled with horror: he w ill bi' the' protegr of 
the Empire ! ** 

The sitting was adjourned after this speech 
according to th(' terms of the law' of tho Thirty, 
which foi’bade an aTis\v'(‘r to tin* Br(*siderit of the 
Republic during the samo sitting. It w'as now 
nearly noon, and it- w'as d(ride<l that the n(‘xt 
sitting should take plnc(^ at two o’clock. M. 
Casimir Verier ascended tin* tribune at two, and 
n«td a v(*ry inoderal-e and hrm sp. ur*h, rather iti 
tho nature of a programme than of a. distais- 
sion. 

“It is in order to op[M)se’ Ibulicalisrri that wc 
wish for the Republic, ;n»d that we a[)p(‘al to all 
who, without distinction of party, make tln^ 
abatement of political passions and the welfar*) 

g - 
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of the public their first object, a matter of the 
most urgent necessity. 

“ Wo ask them in the midst of so many dif¬ 
ferent conipcjtitors, to give us that strength which 
wo need to control the enemies of peaceable and 
regular order. 

“ Wo €%sk fora Government which has the right 
to call itself by its name, in order that it may be 
able to say whither it is going, and that it may 
bo followed.** 

M. Ernoul proposed the order of the day in 
these t(Tms :— 

“ Th<'- National Assi‘ml)ly ; 

“ Consi<lt‘i iTig tliat. tlu'. Ibrin of the Govermnent 
s not under disenssioii; 

“ Tliat the constitutional laws have been laid 
before the Asscanbly by its own decree, and that 
the Assembly is thcrefoi*e bound to discuss 
them ; 

“ But that at the present time, it is important 
to reassure the country . . . {imnintl from 

tlir Tirft) . . . but that at the present time it is 
important to reassure the country, by making 
a resolnb.dy conservative ])olicy ])rcvail in the 
Government {iuti'cr^iptiona fvnm the 

“ Regrets that the recent ministerial changes 
have not given conservative interests the satisfac¬ 
tion which lh(*y had a right to expect . . . (loud 
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excliimatiom from the Ltfi; cheers on the lli^hty 
miswered by ironical counter~chvers on the Lvft)y 
and passes to the order of the day.*' 

Of the 320, forty-three, almost all of whom 
were Legitimists, had signed this motion to 
pass to the order of the day. M. do Broglie 

figured second on the list. There were five 

« 

or six Orleanisls, and only two Bonnpartists. 
M. Tjirgct immediately asc(*nded the tribune, and 
read the following dedai*atioii;— 

“ While associating ouvsedvos with the motion 
for the order of the day, in order to specify tho 
purpose and intention of our vote, wo declaro 
ourselves resolved to iiccej)t Iho Republican solu¬ 
tion, as contained in tho collection of constitu¬ 
tional laws whicli liave been brought forward by 
tho Government, and to i)ut jiii end to a state of 
uncertainty whicli (mdangers tho matei*ial in¬ 
terests of the country. Wo intend, by adojiting 
M. Ernours order of tlu^ day, to express our 
opinion that the Goveriimf'nt of Mio President of 
the Republic should in future au'opt a distinct 
and strongl}' conservative policy.** {Ijfntfjhltr on 
the lefty ami chars (tu Un' liujht,) 

M. Schtjclcher .—“ We demand th(? names of tho 
signatories of this decluT ation.’* 

M. Buffety the Vratidmt, —“The signutorios 
are: MM. Target, Paul Cottin, Pretavoine, Balsau, 
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Matliiou Bodet, Lef^biire, Caillaux, Eag^ne Tal- 
lon, Louis Pasay, Albert Delixcour, Leon Vingtain, 
Dc^acilligny, Dufoumcl, Daguilbon, Martell (Cha^ 
renti*)/* Fifteen nanioa. 

These} fifteen represonteitivea called themselves 
RcpublicanH. Tluy talked of the Government of 
the President of the Republic in terms which 
might lead one to l)elievo that this President 
continued to bo M. lMii(*rs. They declared thom- 
Kelv(‘S resolve<l to associate thoinselves with tho 
most significant acts of M. TliicTs* Government; 
tlmt is to say, with the jjassing of tho consti¬ 
tutional laws. Finally, they agreed with tho 
(Jovernment, that the present state of niieertainty 
must, come to an cml. 

Hut, in atlvising JM. Thiers in future to ado])t 
a distinct and stroTigly consiTvative policy, they 
accused him of being wanting in distinctness and 
of not lK‘ing siitlieimitly conservative. In consent¬ 
ing to fids vote, the object and result of whicli 
were not and could not be ignored by any one, 
they prevent(*d the cstablislinumt of a definitive 
form of Govi'rninent ; t}u‘y prevented the pro¬ 
clamation of tho Ri'public; th(*y overthrew M. 
Tliiei's; and they gave birth to a Government 
formed, against tho lb'public and Republicans, 
by a coalition of Legitimists, Orleaniats, and 
Bona})ar!ists. 
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The order of the day puj*e and simple was 
moved, with an amendinont which weakened its 
effect. 

M. Dufaure declared that ho opposed the 
amendment, but that ho was in favour of the 
order of the day. 

On boin,fi; put to the vote it was rejected by 
002 against 048. 

M. Broet and M. Lef^vre-Ponialis then pro¬ 
posed the following wording :— 

“The National Assi‘iubly, havh\g confidence in 
the declarations of the Government, and having 
reason to expect a thoroughly conservative policy 
from it, passes to the order of the day.** 

But why tliis attempt ? 

Sonui members of the Left-tVntro approved, 
SOUK* members of tlie Jiight were indignant at it. 
Approval and indignation were alike wasted. 
The (fovernment had jnst been defeated on tlio 
question of tlu^ order of the day, by tluj fifteen 
votes. It could not lionouraldv, or with utility 
to the public service, avail itself i-f an ainendnient 
wbicb was a coinpi’omise. The vote was taken on 
M. EruourH motion. Baragnou ask('rl for a 
s(jcrct ballot, but imm(3<liatejy withdrew his do- 
maJid. It was ])ro])o.ied to vote at the* tribune. 
Upon this proposition, after two doubtful attempts, 
342 voted for the vote at the tribune and 306 
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against. Finally, the voting on M. Ernours order 
of tlio day was 360 ayes^ 344 noes^ majority 16. 
Tims ended M. Thiers* Government in Par¬ 
liament. In the country it was a different 
matter. 

M. Baragnon thought fit to greet the vote 
with noisy exultation. Hardly had the result of 
the voting been declared than he ascended the 
tribune. 

“ I hav(? just liad the honour of approaching 
the bench of the Ministers, and asking them if 
they h.'id any communication to make to the 
Assembly. 

Tlie languag(' held l>y the Government 
throughout, the course of this debate led me to 
suppose tliat it luul something to toll us. 


“ I’he J\liuisti'rs have rcanained silent. 

“ 'riio sovereign int(‘rest of the country demands 
that the Gt)vernmont should speak (piickly. 

“The Goverumont has ])laced itS(df, by its own 
language, inultT obligation to declan?, and to 
declare at once, whether it remains or ceases 
to be.’* 


Why M. Baragnon took this course we cannot 
bill; certainly no one could suppose that M. 
I’liiers would have any idea of reniainingin power 
until the next day. 

This summons to resign on the spot was quit© 
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to the taste of the Eight, who greeted it with 
prolonged applause. M. Baragnon proposed a 
third sitting at eight o’clock that evening. 

Jlf, Horace de Choi*ienL —“ Does the Government 
ask for this sitting ? lias it any communications 
to make ? ** 

M, Bujjef, thv Prctihiinif, —“ None of the Mini¬ 
sters have aski^d to sj)t?ak ; 1 can therefore only 
consult the Assembly on the jproposition which 
is made ; it is for it to tletermine.’* 

A M< '}nb>‘r. —“ What is on the orders of the 
day for this sitting?** 

M, dr Rr.^si'yuicr ,—“ The welfare of the 
country.” 

M. Emmaniiol Arago ascendi'd tlie tril)tine for 
the purpose of stating specifically that the 
sitting would be without, any ordcT of the 
d.'iy, and consiujinnitly with the sole object of 
summoning M. Thitas to h'lidpT liis resignation 
and make way for his successor on the si)ot. 
They all knew there >vas not t! • sligliU'.st dcpiibt 
that he was going to do this, lait not satisfied 
w'ith that, they had the good taste to constrain 
him. 

r 

At eight o*clock, therefore, according to M. 
Baragnon’s motion, I he third sitting was held. 

Thiers’ resignation was in the follownig 
terms:— 
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“ Versailles, May 24th, 1873. 

“ M. lo Pn^ident, 

“ I have tlie lioiiour to place my resignation 
of the office of President of the Tiepublic, which it 
conferred upon me, befort? the National Assembly. 

“It is unnecessary for me to add, that the 
Oovernnu'nt will continue to fulfil its duties until 
it shall he regularly replaced. 

“ Receive the assurance of my high consideration, 

“ A. Tjiieks, 

“ Mf'inltr.r of fhr Notional 

The signature hnd hardly been read when 
(leiKTal (vliatigarnu'f nsketl leave to speak, in 
order to propose the immediate* election of the 
new ]h’('sid(*nt. ^I. HulTet announced that he 

would consult tlie Avishes of the Assembly. 
“ Jiul,” said (h‘neral Rillot, “ it Avould be proper 
lo inform tin* K('e[)er of I la; S(,‘als of the Message 
of the President of the U(‘public, announcing his 
rosignat ion.” 

M. liuffet, although a great formalist, had not 
thoughf of this. 

Uiff't .—“ I acc*ej)t your suggestion.” 

.V. A' (frnrntl Ililint. —“ And the Assembly has 
not yet agreed u|)on the acceptance of this resigna¬ 
tion.” 

M. Buffet was not sure that it was necessary 
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to take so much trouble. M. Poubort ha-d already 
reminded them that resignation is not definite until 
it has been accojif cd. Upon that, M, Buffet had 
threatened him with a call to order; but objec¬ 
tions being raised on all sides, the President 
saw that M. TJners* resignation would not bo 
allowed thus to pass as an incithnit of no import¬ 
ance. He allowed M. Foubert to sj'H'ak, who 
overruling the cries and tumults of the Right, 
said in a few words what the Uopublicans thouglit 
of !M. Thiers, what history will say of him. A 
formal motion was ])r()])osod in these terms :— 

“ The undersigned proj)oso that the Assembly 
do not accept M. Tliiers’ resignation.** 

The l^eft insisted on the motion l)(‘ing put to 
the vote. A Boiiapartist asked a questioTt,— 
“Does the OoviTrinieiit accept tins vote?” 

To this no reply was made. 

The authors of tlu^ jaoposal iiad not even 
spoken of it to llie Ciovernment ; tiuy kiU'W, they 
did not doubt, that tluy would ‘ » d(‘feat(‘d ; they 
also knew that evtai if they carried their motion, 
M. Thiers would nevertheless persist in liis reso¬ 
lution. They only wi.shed,.as M. (Jeorge said, to 
impose a little sense of di'cency on tin* Assembly, 
and to make it thoroughly r(*s])onHible for its 
actions. Tliree hundred and thirty-one members 
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voted for the refusal to accept the resignation, 
3t)2 for its acceptance. 

M. Buffet then bethought himself of an address 
of condolence to the resigning President. The 
manner in wliich the majority had long treated 
M. Thiers, the coalition that had been formed 
against him during the last prorogation, a coali¬ 
tion of whicli M. Biidet and M. do Broglie had 
betui the soul, the reception which had been 
given th(j day before to M. Dufaure, and that 
morning to M. Thiers, M. Baragnon’s summons 
to the Ministry at the commencement of the 
sitting in the tribune that evening, the preci¬ 
pitancy with which they had wished to proceed 
to the election of another President, the remem¬ 


brance of the immense services which M. Thiers 


luid rendered, and ilu; immense ingratitude with 
which they had been rc'paid, anxiety with regard to 
the perils into which monarchic ambition might 
plunge Franco, caused the Left to object very 
strongly to ^I. Buffet’s strange suggestion. 
Never was there a more spontaneous and unani¬ 
mous movement. At the first words that he 


attempted to speak, the whole Left rose with 
the endent intention of silencing him. He 
could not speak, he could only protest. “ The 
official report,” he said, shall insert my protests 
-figainst the violence of the minority.’* The 
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minority attached as much importance to this 
statement as did M. Buffet. The minority did 
not hinder the fulfilment of his duties as 
President. It only raised an obstacle, an in- 
superable obstacle no doubt, to a speech which 
it regarded as a scandal. 

A few moinbers of tlu^ Left proposed that tho 
proposition of General Changarnier should bo 
remitted to the bureau. This might, perhaps, 
have been according to rule; but it did not. 
signify. Tho fact was th.at Marshal Mae.Mahoii 
had been elected long ago In prfio; ho was 
elected officially at ten o’clock that night. Out 
of 721 members present at 1h<^ sitting, only JlOl 
voted, and Marshal MaeMahon had votes. 
Tho bureau iininediatoly proceeded w his resi¬ 
dence, to coniniunicate the ntnvs, which was 
not calciilaled to take him by .sinprise. Another 
haif-hour and the same liiireau ret urned with an 
(.‘(pially foreseen assent on tla^ jiart of Ukj 
^ larshal. 

The “ 21th May ” !i;ul corruj t.* an end. 

The election of Mar-^hal MaeMahon was not a 
conclusion ; it- was quite t lie* contrary. It was the 
indefinite postponement of'tlie conclusion ; some¬ 
thing in the nature of the rerunval of tlie Pact of 
Bordeaux, but this time with a definite date and 
a private understanding against the llcqiublic. 
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After a very short time the date seemed too near. 
Then came the ten years* proposal, afterwards re¬ 
stricted by agreement to seven. Wo should have 
for seven years “ the Government of the Marshal.** 
In seven years wc sliould see what was to bo 
done with Franco. Wc should cure her in seven 
years of the fancy she had taken for the Re¬ 
public, and set her on the road to Monarchy. 
Which of the monarchies was not .specified, 
and for a veiy gof)d rc'asou, each promised him¬ 
self that it should bo his own. 

M. (fian'tie, in his brilliant lltstolrc (h* la Urvo* 
lutlou (li‘ 1870, has taken care to give some 
Hainjiles of flu' ])olemics of ct‘?*tain reactionary 
journals at this epoch. Tiny throw no light 
on iM. Thiers and his ministers; but they do 
iln’ow a good deal Jipoii th(‘ir coiujuerors. 
Wo shall borrow two (jiiotations from bis 
list. 

This is from ilie Pafrir :— 

“ Tliis morning c(Ttain concicTges, who had 
sto])pcd up tlu» gratings of their cellars since the 
(k)mmune, began to open them. One of them, 
somewhere in the neiglibourhood of the Rue 
Tail bout and the Rue dii 11 elder, was cheerily 
engag(xl at this work, with a huge hammer, when 
a passer-by asked him,— 

“ ‘ What are you doing there P ’ 
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** ‘ Well, I am unstopping all this; wo have no 
longer any fear of being burnt out! * 

The other instance is an extract from the 
Unhers :— 


“ The future, we hope, will be wortliy of this 
commencement. And since the public }»inyer8 
which \voi*e oiTored up on flie 21st have bnuight 
about this first result on llu* vei*y day of our J^iuly 
of Succour, there is nothing to prevent our 
hoping that St. (Gregory Vll., whose feto we 
celebrate to-day, and the j)ilgi‘images whicili have 
just recommenced, will gain for ns those final solu¬ 
tions which, raising Franco and tht^ church from 
their common calamities, will associate them in tin? 
victory gained in common ov(T the llc'volution.” 

“ This Barodet, as hairy as a scpiirrel, will have 
been a many-edgt'd tool.” 

One journal aoeus(‘s the “sinister old nuui ” 
of Jmving been about to make a (h>up d’ritttl, 
“ The w'arrants were .sigii(‘d ; aboiit eighty aiTCsts 
in the ])olitica1 am! Joiirnidistie world w'ould 
liavc been made in the night b^'weeti Saturday 
and Sunday.” Nevtu* was tliere such an ex¬ 
hibition of barred, and sueli an audacious and 
obstinate det(?nuination to disregard truth. 

On the moniing of tin* 2^^!, the whole? of the 
Left wxnt in a body to tin? forefeeture, where? M. 
Thiers still remained. All re[)ublicau Versailles 
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hastened thithgr. M. Eameau came at the head 
of the Municipal Council. He said to M. Thiers, 
“ Whatever turn political events may take, the 
inhabitants of Versailles will never forget the 
great citizen whom they call the liberator and re¬ 
organizer of the country.** 

The late President hastened to leave for Paris. 


France did not show herself ungrateful. Ad¬ 
dresses, deputations, presents of objects of art, and 
wreaths came from all parts. There was quite a 
rivalry between the towns, as to which should 
express its gratitude moat warmly. All Europe 
manifested sympatliy with this exhibition of 
nat ional enthusiasm. Japan, and Nortli and South 


America, sent their reprc'sontativos. 


Never had 


the Elyseo, no matter whom its iiirnati', beheld 


such an apotheosis as aAvnited M. Thiers in 


the modest dwelling to which he retired. It 


was not only the liberator who was thus 


saluted, it was also the statesman, who, by a 
rational adlicronce to the Republican form of 
Governinent, had savc'd Europe from a general 
conflagration, and Franco from civil war. M. 


Thiers* triumph was the triumph of the Republic. 
It went on inci'easing from year to year. The 
first, time iliat ho, as deputy, returned to the 
Chamber (it was on the 27th May, three days only 
^ after his fall), all the members of the Left received 
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him standing, with enthusiastic shouts, and pro¬ 
longed and repeated cheering. The Eight looked • 
on with ill-concealed anger. The same scone was 
repeated four years atlcrwards, ^^1len M. de Four- 
tou, then a member of the Ministry of the ICth 
May, after having belonged to that of ]M. Thiers, 
conceived the unfortunate idea of applying the 
title of Liberator of the Territory to another. One 
cry aroso from all lips. “ There, there is the 
Liberator I” The Loft turned towards M. Thiers, 
while the building rfing ^vlth their cheers. When 
M. Thiers left France, ho mot with the samo 
enthusiastic reception. At Florence and Geneva, 
he might have thought himself in Ihiris. He was 
no longer the IVesident of the Republic, but ho 
was its chief. 
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VI. 

Ip the deputies and political men were not sur¬ 
prised at the gi’oat event of the 24th May, France 
was. The storm seemed to have burst in a clear 
sky. People thought they were peacefully pro¬ 
gressing towards the libei’ation of the territory, 
and the conservative Kcpublic, when they woke 
up one morning to find themselves face to face 
with a Ministry of Combat, 

It was to be feared that the Republicans, who 
had received M. Thiers’ declarations with so much 
joy, and who, when they thought themselves on 
the eve of the final establishment of the Republic, 
now saw their hopes suddenly dashed to the 
ground, and themselves as it were in the hands 
of their enemies, might attempt resistance. The 
Assembly, although it had committed a grave 
fault, had not broken the letter of any law, it 
had legality and might on its side; the least 
disorder would have been repressed by violence, 
and would have dealt a terrible blow to the 
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Republican party, which at this moment of diffi¬ 
culty, had more need of wisdom than over. An 
address to the people, signed by 126 deputies 
of the Left, among whom were Messrs. Peyrat, 
Gambetta, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, and Pello- 
tan, was written and signed on the benches of the 
Assembly, on the evening of the 24th. It ran 
thus:— 

“ Citizens, 

“ In the position in which Fj*finco is placed by 
the present political crisis, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that order should not bo disturbed. 

“ We entreat you to avoid everything that could 
have a tendency to increase the public excite¬ 
ment. 

“Never was the calmness of strength more 
necessary. Remain quiet. The safety of Franco 
and of the Republic is at stake.’* 

From that time forth, whenever the Assembly 
or the Ministry, or the various representatives 
of the fallen Governments, or the loaders of 
the clerical faction, committiacts or pro¬ 
nounced or wrote words which iright bo looked 
upon as a provocation to the Kcpuhlican party, 
these same voices uttered the same counsels of 
moderation, abstinence, and prudence. Whenever 
M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, or M. Jules Simon had 
occasion to rgply to addresses or to speak at 

H h 2 
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public meetings, they never failed to repeat the 
same language; and its utterances are also to be 
found in the collective declarations published at 
different times by the Republican groups in the 
National Assembly, in the Senate, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The newspapers of the party, both in Paris 
and in the provinces, published the proclamation 
of the 24th May, and gave it their adhesion, 
A unanimous resolution to win by calmness, 
patience, ordei*, and disci])line, laid hold of all 
minds. To this (|uiet and discipline are due all 
the votes gained in Parliament for the Republic, 
as well as the striking electoral successes of the 
Inst few years. Ever since the 24tli May, 1873, 
the Republicaii party has presented this great 
spectacle. It was unmoved on that day, to the 
great surprise and de(*p regnjt of its enemies, 
evt'Q as it was on the IGtli May, 1877, It has at 
last learned the way to conquer, and it employs 
it. During the Sotli May, the consternation in 
Paris was great, but there was neither secret 
meeting, nor gathering in the streets, nor cry 
raised, nor newspaper article that overstepped the 
measure of a reasonable and thoughtful condem¬ 
nation. The champions of order could only 
<lisplay their zeal in the tribune. They uttered 
fine phrases about social danger^ without being 
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able to indicate the least fact from one end of 
France to the other which could be made to 
serve as a pretext. By this conduct tho Repub¬ 
licans not only deprived their enemies of all incen¬ 
tive, but by proving in the most decided manner 
that the transmission of the Presidency was taking 
place without any catastrophe, and without the 
least excitement, even though it was being carried 
out against the strongly manifested will of tho 
country, they demonstrated the nullity of the only 
argument to which the defeiniers of hereditary 
Monarchy can appeal with any appearance of 
reason. France had given the same proofs of 
good sense, and the Republicans had shown tho 
same moderation in 181-8, w'hon po^v'er passed out 
of the honest hands of Genc'ral (-avaignac into 
those of Prince Louis Napoleon, imjjationt even 
then to grasp the sc(‘ptrc. 

Wo have still to sketcli in outline tho part 

played by the majority which had triumphed on 

the 24tli May. It would almost suffico for that 

purpose to say that it jx*rsf*vi ' ingly opposed 

the Republicans and the Re^mblic. This is its 

chief characteristic. Still there are other sides 

# 

to its history, and wo must be just towards 
that majonty which has so seldom been just to 
others. 

It was animated by a strong feeling of patriot- 
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ism. It voted for peaoe: and this has been 
charged against it as a crime. Never was there 
a more unjust charge. It did but submit witli 
mingled patriotism and despair to an unavoid¬ 
able necessity. On the right, on the left, there 
was not one who would not have preferred 
war with all its horrors to the miserable peace 
which wo were about to conclude. Not only at 
the time of the ratification of the preliminaries, 
but during the period of the negotiations and of 
the occupation, patriotism burned high on all the 
benches of the Chamber, ready for any effort; any 
sacrifice. It is important that this point should 
bo set beyond the roach of all our contests, and 
apart from all party quaiTols, We do not say, 
and we do not think, that those who voted for 
peace showed more true courage than those wdio 
abstained or voted against it. No, each one voted 
with equal honesty according to his views. There 
were none but pitriots in the National Assembly 
of 1871. 

The Assembly may also bo praised for the 
unshaken firmness with wdiich it maintained the 
auihprity of the law and of the fundamental 
principles of society in its conflict with the Paris 
Coinimme. It was provoking and pitiless; these 
are in our eyes very great fauks. Civil war was 
in itself so lamentable a thing, it might have such 
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serious results for the country, that the merest 
prudence should have dictated the avoidance of 
anything which could foment it, and draw partisans 
to its side. It was also an exaggeration to treat 
all the insurgents as criminals. It would have been 
more humane, more politic, and more truly just to 
pardon those who had been constrained or led 
away, and to reserve the severities of the law for 
the chiefs, the ringleaders, and tlioso who had 
committed crimes and offences against public 
rights. But with these exceptions, and they are 
grave ones, it is no less iriio that it was a cou¬ 
rageous thing to uphold the right, as the majority 
did, with inflexible dignity and perseverance, in a 
situation full of danger, with solicitations and 
menaces pouring in upon it from every side. The 
conduct of the Left showed greater good sense, 
for it never wavered, and it abstained from pro¬ 
vocation and from veng(‘anco. But in tlio distri¬ 
bution of praise and blame, the liight deserves 
to be praised as well as the Left, for its attach¬ 
ment to the cause of right, and f r its unflinching 
courage. 

It might also have been praised for its liberal 
ideas, which were carried to.a considerable length, 
especially at first, if it had not made an excep¬ 
tion with regard to the press laws, and if after 
the 24th May it had persevered in demanding 
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the municipal franchises and putting them m 
operation. 

While M. Thiers was in power, the majority 
wanted to have the nomination of the Councillors 
of State; it wanted to nominate a part of the 
members of the Council of Public Instruction; it 
wanted to place the prefects under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Departmental Commissions; it 
wanted mayors elected by municipal councils; it 
loudly demanded the most widely extended miuis- 
icthtl responsibility; it could not show indigna¬ 
tion enough against official candidatures. Later, 
it approved ])racticcs by no means in accordance 
with these fine theories, and the licence whicli 
it took or allowc‘d to be taken with the Parlia¬ 
mentary n'fjhiu* robbed its former liberalism of all 
imjjortaiice. 

There set'ms more reason for giving it credit 
for certain laws in favour of the disinherited, and 
the weak; the law upon the labour of children, 
which was seriously <liscussod by competent men, 
and with regaril to which it may be said that it 
occupied the attention of the Chamber for several 
}(‘ars; the law for the repression of drunkenness, 
the law on the administrative committees of 
Ixmevolent establishinonts, &c. The enactments 
of cujTont policy, the budgets, the imposition of 
taxes, tilled up so gi’cat a number of the sittings, 
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Uiat a less hardworking Chamber would have left 
such laws for example as the regulation of 
factory children’s labour, to drag on indefinitely 
in bureaux and select committees. But this 
Chamber was anxious to do good if it could; it 
did not spare itself, as those who saw it at work 
will readily bear witness. 

No doubt, it would have laboured with equal 
zeal at the amelioration of jn’iinary education, but 
there it was prevented by the ndigious question. 

The Chamber which voted for public prayers, 
proposed i^|giraental chaplains, and founded 
Catholic universities, shrank year by year from 
the draft of a law which imido primary instruction 
compulsory. This law raisi^d two or three great 
questions, wliich would liave called conflicting 
])assions, over which the majority was not sure of 
having the iipper hand, into i)lay. When France 
at last determines to make education coinjmlsory, 
slic will have been outstri|){)ed by all the other 
countries of Europe. 

One great charge brought agao -t the majority 
in the Assonibly of 1871, is tliat it was clerical. 
It deserves the reproach, but. it ought to be added 
for what reasons and in wha^, measure. 

The elections of 1871 had sent up to the As¬ 
sembly an unexpected number of liCgiiimists and 
ardent Catholics, who gave utterance from the 
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tribune to a language which had been forgotten 
for forty years past. They attempted to introduce 
religion into politics, to the great detriment of 
both, either by multiplying protests in favour of 
the temporal power, which were at least untimely, 
or by reviving or trying to revive institutions 
which are incompatible with the progress of 
science, and the conquest of civil and political 
liberty. The attempts of this clerical party, which 
were more violent than skilful, were frequently 
repelled by the Cliamber. Thus, they did not 
succeed in compromising the Assembly with the 
Italian (lovcrnment, by their continual claims for 
the temporal sovereignty of thes Pope, nor in ap¬ 
pointing chaplains to onr regiments, nor in in¬ 
creasing the already considerable influence which 
the bishops exercised in the University councils. 
What they did manage t-o obtain may be reduced 
to three points : public prayers, the church of the 
Sacred Heart, and Catholic Universities. Perhaps 
jmblic opinion attached an exaggerated importance 
to the solemn institution of prayers, and to the 
erection of a church. On the other hand, it did 
not fully perceive all the consequences of a contest 
between the State University and secular educa<» 
tion. The creation of Catholic Universities had 
for centuries been the dream of the Ultramontanes 
Mid especially of the Jesuits. Successive parlia* 
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ments strenuously opposed those attempts; and 
the kings refused to consent to them. The 
establishment of a Republic was necessary, in 
order to allow bishops and congregations to 
participate in the important, the formidable, right 
of giving the entry into the liberal professions, 
and into public functions to young men. Many 
nations, from whom ■wo might take lessons in 
liberalism, do not hesitate to invoke the name of 
God even in the formula of their laws; all that 
one can, all that one ought to exact in such a 
matter is absolute respect for liberty of conscience, 
consequently the perfect ecjuality of the different 
creeds, and the individual right of each citizen to 
make no profession of any. Among Republicans 
there is a practice, strange, to say the least of 
it, of establishing a solidarity between Republican 
ideas and materialistic doctrines. Many of those 
persons who fall into this confusion do not 
consider the words they use, nor the ditferenco 
which exists betw^een superstition and religious 
beliefs of a higher order, betw(H"n ieJigious beliefs 
and philosophy. They demand liberty in every 
respect, to the exclusion of liberty of conscience, 
which is the chief of all t^ie others, and their 
metaphysics consist in tlie negation of all reality 
but that of matter and movement. The number 
of these intolerant and inconsistent persons is 
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small, and this ignorant and puerile system of 
metaphysics had no representatives on the Left 
benches of the Assembly. When one day a 
“ clerical ” speaker accused the Republicans of 
owning no God, indignant protestations arose on 
all sides. The Republic shows by its votes, by its 
acts, that when it is in power it knows how to 
respect, and defend, if necessary, all beliefs Avhich 
arc not opposed to our laws; and one may say 
ill particular of the clergy and the Catholic 
Church, that they have never enjoyed such fi'ee- 
doni under any other form of Government as they 
have had under the Republic. 

But that which under the Governnient of the 
Assembly of 1871, justly excited the alann of the 
Liberals, was the spirit of enci'oacliment and 
aggression which the clerical party perpetually 
showed both in and out of the Chamber. The 
revival of miracles, pilgrimages, missions, the 
neglect of every rule imposed by the Concordat, 
t he publication, unaiitliorized, unverified in France, 
of the bulls and decrees of the Court of Rome, tlie 
assemhling of bishopvS in council and synod, in 
defiance of the organic articles, the multiplication 
of religious orders and convents, the existence 
in Fj’ance of unauthorized congregations, and 
even of congregations formally interdicted by the 
existing laws; the tone of provocation peiwading 
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certain episcopal charges, the direct and energetic 
interference of the clergy in the elections, the 
facilities granted to the Catholic Universities 
for acquiring and possessing property, the dona¬ 
tions in mortmain free from the jurisdiction of 
the Council of State, on the plea of creating 
schools, the right conceded to schoolmasters, not 
chosen by the State and luirdly under its control, 
to have a voice in the granting of decrees, to’ 
which important privileges both of the Thiiversity 
and the administrative order are attached, a 
vast number of boys* schools, a1id nearly all the 
girls’ schools given up to the congregations, the 
more and more manifest control of the Jesuits 
in secondary education; all tliese things were 
disquieting. It cannot be sei’iously denied that 
the Government was waiTanted in calling for 
the execution of the laws, of all the laws, ami 
in ameliorating State education by introducing 
reforms into its metliods, ami also by obtaining 
subsidies for its purposes. 

The (“lergy said to the Gu> errirneiit, “We 
claim the right of praying, of preacliing, of teiich- 
ingin the schools, in the pulpit, in our writings; 
the right of owning property, the right of asso¬ 
ciation; and you libf‘i‘als, you deny us these 
rights, or at least, you will grant them only 
under restrictions which you would never submit 
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to yourselves! Are you liberals? Are you 
fellow-citizens ? Have you in France two equi¬ 
ties ? 

The Government and the liberals miswered, 
“Wo will admit all these rights in the exact 
measure in which you yourselves will admit them 
in the case of citizens, and provided that to 
the advantages of the common law you do not 
want to add those of privilege. It is your 
interest to appeal to liberty within the conditions 
of the common law, but to claim nothing beyond 
that. When wo compel you to abide within those 
limits, far from oppressing or doing you an 
injury, wo are really protecting your interests 
better than you serve them yourselves. The 
ground you take uj), in j’^our blindness, gives 
a handle against you to 3 "oiir enemies, whose 
designs we do not favour because wo will not 
consent either to oppress or to be oppressed.” 
There cannot bo a doubt that at this moment, 
the Catholic clergy retain all the advantages 
guaranteed to them by the Concordat, while they 
are subjected to none of those restrictions which 
the Concordat imposes. They would never have 
obtained such a position under the Empire, under 
Louis Philippe, or under Charles X., and they 
were far from enjoying so much liberty even 
under tbo aiicien 
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Tbe Kepublic has shut its eyes, obeying in 
that the same principle which has led it so often 
to abstain from all preventive measures towards 
fallen dynasties. Occasionally an imprudent act 
of religious intolerance stirs resentment which 
goes too far, and which ouglit to load to re- 
flection on the part of those by whom it has been 
provoked; then, storm of this kind is followed 
by a long calm, during which the power of the 
Clergy over education and charitable institutions 
is silently extended and strengthened. Such a 
condition of affairs is dangerous to the Stjitc, 
more dangerous still to religion, and for it the 
majority of 1871 is to blame. It is desirable that 
it should be taken in hand, and that respect for 
religious beliefs and the absolute independence 
of the civil power should be secured at one and 
the same time, 

A considerable part of the majority reluctantly 
gave way to the pressure of the clerical party; 
or rather, there were on the Right benches, 
“clericals,** who wore so by <• uviction and by 
temperament, and who would have yielded before 
neither argument nor peril; but there wore a 
number, more considerable still, of political, 
“ clericals,” wliose aim was to make religion a 
means of government, and not go the length of sub¬ 
ordinating the State to religion. The consequence 
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of this situation was, that in purely religious 
questions conflict Tvas extremely obstinate, and 
victory very uncertain. But when the matter in 
hand was a contest with the Republicans, 
tlie reactionary army would fall into lino of 
battle immediately, with complete and unerring 
unanimity. 

Wo must repeat, because it is an unques¬ 
tionable truth wljich liglits up the whole of 
our contemporary politics, that the distinctive 
f(?ature of the majority formed in 1871, is that 
it fought resolutiily against the establishment 
of the Republic, and that, dc'liberately and 
voluntarily, it kej)t Franco in a state of un¬ 
certainty and agitation, in the interest of its 
mojiarehieal hopes. All Franco wanted to bo 
at peace, and saw how peace might be realized. 
All Franco desired to maintain the Government 
of M. Tliiers, to establish the Republic, to imike 
it essentially conservative, to lay it open to 
all citizens without distinction of origin, to 
forget the past, to widcome every form of 
patriotism in the sc'rvico of the supreme end 
of national resurrection. Unfortunately excite¬ 
ment, passion, and sometimes even conspiracy, 
succeeded each other like a series of spontaneous 
generations in the Assembly, which ought not 
only to have taught but to have imposed peace. 
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Are we in error? Is it party-spirit which 
suggests this thought ? Are wo influenced by 
the memory of ancient defeats so completely 
wiped out by the double national ballot of 
1875 and 1877? No, it is history which con¬ 
strains us, the annals of the Assembly and tho 
acts themselves of the Government of Combat 
themselves cry aloud. Tho ascendancy of tho 
Republic increases so fast, and is affirmed over 
and over again by majorities so fonriidablo, tliat 
it imposes itsvM at length on the parties; but 
for seven years it was necessary to wrestle day 
by day in Parliament, while outside its doors 
everybody was convinced. 

If proof were want ing, wo need only recall tho 
parliamentary inquiries, and the struggles against 
M. Thiei‘8 so ably ami so periidiously conducted. 

These inquiries, notwithstanding tho ndativo 
moderation of some of tlieir authors,—what are 
tliey if not monuments of liati’ed? Take these 
three: that into the 4th SepU’inber, that into 
the 18th Marcli, that into tit. state of the 
Markets. Let us put the last incjuiry aside; 
rei>ort8 on the use of public funds, on bribery 
in elections, on iransgiessicns of authority, on 
the position of the civil servi(;(\s, on tlie stagna¬ 
tion of trade, all those are entirely within the, 
sphere of parliamentary impiisition. We will 
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not even ask whether in certain reports of 
the Market Commission {commission des marches) 
the enemy may not be detected where the 
judge alone should be found. All that can be 
claimed from members of Parliament is that 
they should be moderate. Party-men they can¬ 
not help being; they have been nominated by 
their party, to represent and defend the in¬ 
terests of that party, and even, to a certain 
extent, to serve its resentments. Nevertheless 
this very concession, which wo must necessarily 
make to the nature of political bodies, demon¬ 
strates the peril of transforming inquirers into 
judges. 

We will go farther. Although in most constitu¬ 
tions the judgiiu'nt of political crimes by political 
bodies is prescribed, we shall always maintain 
that such a measure is neither equitable for 
the accused nor profitable for the State. Justice 
thus administered is no longer justice, it is 
vengeance. At least, in our present Constitution, 
when a President of the Republic is on his 
trial, he is accused by one Chamber and judged 
by the other. The Chamber which gives the 
judgment is that which, by its origin, by the 
age of its members, and by their restricted num¬ 
ber, gives the greatest guarantees of impartiality. 
This Chamber in all the acts of the procedure, 
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and the judgment, assumes the character of a 
criminal court. It binds itself to all the pro¬ 
tective formalities of the right of defence. The 
witnesses who give evidence before it, or before its 
commissions, do so on oath. Their evidence is 
made known to the liccused, who may discuss it 
and call witnesses for their defence. The incjuirj^ 
the report which is drawn up on it, the public 
prosecutor’s speech, form only a very important, 
but not decisive part of the procedure. Tho 
accused is denied nothing in the public sifting, 
neither the right to call fresh witnesses, nor to 
refute the evidence, nor the presence of any counsel 
whom ho may select. Tho judges are warned, 
by the exceptional character with which they are 
invested, by a long procedure in which every¬ 
thing passes under their eyes, by <'xhaustive 
debatos, and by public opinion, wlu>se organs 
are not silenced during tlio trial; to listen to 
their conscience^ and not to tluar passion. If 
this were not sufficient, the very flight of tho 
accu.sed, whose life and liberty a. ■ dependent on 
their verdict, would be enough t<i recall them to 
a sense of their duty as honourable men. Hut in 
spite of all this, the saying.of that great citizen 
and distinguished Francois Arago, will 

always be true: “ Anathema to political bodies 
who judge political olfcnccs.” 

I i 2 
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Blit when the Assembly of 1871 held the in¬ 
quiry into the 4th September, and the inquiry 
into the 18th March, by whom was it instructed? 
By itself. It proceeded to hold this inquiry 
not as a judicial court, but as a Parliament; that 
is to say, with sovereign liberty. The inquirers 
were appointed in the bureaux, as if the matter 
were a preliminary report on a bill. The com¬ 
missions belonged to the majority; so many 
commissioners so many enemies therefore. 

It was by a mere chance that the Left was 
able to get four members out of thirty into the 
commission appointed to inquire into the 4th 
September, and seven into that appointed to 
inquire into the 18th March. IVhoii the com¬ 
mission formed its bureau, whom did it choo.so 
as president ? M. 8aiiit-Marc Girardin, an 
Orloanist; and as vice-president, M. Dam, a 
Bonapartist. M. Saint-Marc Girardin was already 
w'eakened by age and ill-health. M. Dam almost 
always presidt'd. Thus a former minister of 
the Empire ]>rosociited the Revolution which had 
overthrown the Empire, in tlie name of the 
C^/hamber, whose first act had been to condemn 
the Empire. He calhid for what evidence he 
ph'usctl, ho directed the interrogatories, com- 
niiinicatc‘d or did not communicate the deposi¬ 
tions to those whom they concomed. The de- 
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positions had no judicial character. The witnesses, 
appearing before political persona and not be¬ 
fore judges, did not take any oath. Some, belong¬ 
ing to the Empire, which was conducting the 
inquiry, transformed their depositions into an 
act of accusation. Others, agents of the Re¬ 
publican Govennnent, who had been retained 
in its service through unfortunate indulgence, 
or who had boon chosen by it, but were tlnvarted 
in their ambition, gained the favour of the 
commission by betraying or abusing their late 
chiefs. Among the witnesses whom the com¬ 
mission consented to hear, were some who had 
no public character whatever, who passed for 
being secret agents of the Empire^ who declared 
that they knew notliing about, the insurrection 
of the Commune, ajtnq/os to wliich they were 
summoned, and who came simply to renew the 
old slanders of the imperial police against the 
Republican candidates of 

The commission listemod to all this quietly, and 
did not even inform its colloagu ‘S, sitting every 
day in the Assembly by its side, of the ridiculous 
words and odious deeds wljich were attributed 
to them. M. Arago, M. Cballemel-Lacour, M. 
Gent, M. Gambetta, ami several others made 
indignant protests from the tribune. General 
Trochu has recorded his in two little books, 
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admirable alike for their feeling and eloquence. 
Although all the reproaches addressed by the 
Assembly to the commission were deserved, we 
do not wish to enter into that quarrel here. 
We are not sitting in judgment either upon M. 
Dam or the members of the commission. They 
certainly believed that they were impartial, per¬ 
haps even generous, w'ho knows? We might 
instance, among men of their party on the 
benches of the former Chamber, more than one 
member, who would have given a very different 
turn to the affair if fortune had put it in his 
power to do so. No, wo do not comjdain of the 
individual members; we complain of the commis¬ 
sion itself, of this party which had fallen, and was 
condemned, being called to judge its conquerors, 
discussing them in the shade at its pleasure, 
without legal formalities, immediately publishing 
the voluminous reports of its inquiry, not as 
parliamentary reports are publisht^d, to be dis¬ 
tributed only among the members of Parliament; 
but publishing them before any public debate had 
boon held, as books on general sale, having them 
advertised and commended in the Joiinial OJjUciel 
us edifying reading; multiplying copies first in 
the (Iffkld and then in the Ann ales of the Assem¬ 
bly, distributing a special edition, and then print¬ 
ing several editions in quarto and octavo for sale. 
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This enormous official publicity, given to ovidenoe 
which had been neither investigated nor sifted, 
was an act of party-spirit, an act of vengeance. 
It was not in any way an act of justice. 

And, let it be noted, it is not only on behalf of 
the Government of Defence that wo protest: but 
on behiilf of the Commune. We cannot be sus- 
j)octod of any partiality for those who instituted 
the Commune, nor for those who could hesitate to 
stigmatize it. 

Among other causes of resentment, we hold it 
guilty of the greatest crime that has over been 
committed against the Republic and republican 
ideas. We admit that it ought to be written 
against, and stigmatized in books, and wo aro 
setting tl)e example. Wo desired that it should 
be tried regularly, according to law, by judges; 
and we acknowledge that the publication of pro¬ 
ceedings and of judgmonts is right. But you, 
the inquirers, who aro you? Aro you judges? 
Then call up the licensed as W'oll as their accusers, 
call the witnesses for the defei. •<*, lot them all 
give their evidence on oath, lot both sides have 
full bberty of debate, do not publish the accusa¬ 
tion without publishing the dofeiice, and do not 
publish it like a novel, to euricli the publishers, 
or like a pamphlet to spread hatred, or pro¬ 
pagate what may bo only calumnies. That is what 
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we say for the autliors of the Commune, who only 
just failed to overthrow the Republic? What 
stmll wo say for the Republicans, who have re¬ 
paired the faults of the Empire, and saved the 
lionour of the country ? 

An immense number of books, pamphlets in 
verso and prose, caricatures, magazine and news- 
paj)er articles, have been written against them. 
Abominable slanders against them have Ijeen in¬ 
vented and incessantly repeated in the hope of 
thus giving them a sort of confirmation. As for 
a book or a speech, wo understand it, we ac^lmit 
it, we provoke it. So much the worse for the 
enemy if he puts forth any lies in it! A deputy 
has a right to spc'uk, a citizen to write. Attacks 
on individuals have only exactly the weight which 
they carry themselves, or which is lent to them 
by the name of their author. They can bo 
refuted, and the public can decide. That is life; 
that is liberty. AVas this the case with your 
committee reports, published under the authority 
of the Ghambc'f, by a committee of the Chamber, 
in the Journal Ojjicirl and in the Anniiles of the 
Cluimber? You were not judges, for you had 
not been appointed, and you observed none of 
the forms of judicial procedure; and yet you 
took upon yourselves all the appeamnee of judges, 
in order more suivly to deceive the public. You 
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spook as sovereigns, as the elect of universal 
suffrage. History will tell you, and public con¬ 
science has already declared that all your inquiries 
w'ere the acts of party-sj)irit, of revenge, of 
reprisal, a machination of discoi*d, a propaganda 
of hatred. 

Hatred of what ? Of tlie Ri^piihlic, That was 
all that the different monareliicjil parlies had 
in common. They were divided amongst them¬ 
selves by all their memories, by th<' defeats sus¬ 
tained, by blood sjmIUh.1, by many treasons. It is 
not necessary to go so very far back to find n 
time when a Logitiinist would not liavo shaken 
hands with an Orleanist. Only yesterday both 
Legitimists and Orlcaiiists regarded th(‘ Empire 
as the author, not only of our inatorial, but of our 
moi-al ruin. Division, deep and irreconcilable, 
existed, from a historical point of view; ns wtdl 
.as division ainoiiniing to antagonism in prin¬ 
ciples. Of tlie thrcM} Monarchies, one rests its 
claim on diriue right, the others know only force. 
Each of the thn;e parties kiu liow much it 
lost in dignity, in cohesion, in moral influence 
their coalition; but they must make liiiste to 
achieve their first purpose—that is to say, the 
destruction of the Kqmblic—'notwithstanding. 
Hence their alliance. 

It was also hatred of the Republic which 
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united them against M. Thiers. They had said, 
when appointing him at Bordeaux, that they 
wanted a leader for the conservative party. He 
had always been this leader. As ho said himself, 
he was no longer of an ago to change. Under 
his administration there had been a civil war; he 
had cm shod it. Where was there a conservative 
who would have displayed such resolute deter¬ 
mination and such talent in dealing with the 
Commune? Several towns, at the same time, 
made an attempt to espouse the cause of the in¬ 
surrection : he su]>prossed the disturbances on 
the spot, or when he was warned in time pre¬ 
vented iheni from breaking out. The Assembly 
had endeavoured to deprive the e(*ntral authority 
of some of the attributes which he, perhaps 
wrongly, considered necessary; and then, regard¬ 
less of the passions which he should rouse, he 
had opposed unseasonable reforms, steadily dis¬ 
puting the point with all the parties, and on a 
critical occasion asking the Chamber to revoke 
its own decision on the spot. 

No one, on any bench, had attacked property, 
or even dreamt of attacking it; but an income- 
tax had been proposed, a tax on the business 
returns; this, under any aspect could not be 
called socialism; but, nevertheless, there w^as 
^something in these innovations which appeared 
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to him to threaten the security of piivate 
interests: he hail at once opposed it, showing 
himself more conservative than the conserva¬ 
tives. 

It was the same as regards protection. Cer¬ 
tainly one can bo a free-trader without being 
the enemy of industry and commerce; but he 
thought otlierwise, ho held what may bo culled 
the creed of national labour. In finance his first 
care was to maintain the position of the Bank 
intact, and to make a sinking fund for the debt, 
even at the time that our finances were most 
embarrassed. His chef-ira'uvre was effecting 
the loan and tho payment of the indemnity 
without producing a crisis or any great financial 
perturbation. As to recruiting, ho belonged to 
the old scliool; wo mean by that, the school of 
the first Empire, Avhich after all is not such a 
bad scliool for fighting j>urposes. He was more 
for quality than quantity. He asked for five 
years* service, not being able to get eight, lie 
had never wished for universai suflrage, nor ap¬ 
plauded its advent. Now that it was established 
and that it was impossible to give it up, ho agreed 
with those who wished to have it regulated, or 
even as they said on the Right “purified.” 
We must admit that he was not “ clericalthat 
he had never boon; for, in order to be a good 
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“ clerical,” one must be either narrow-minded or 
a hypocrite, and he was neither; but, although 
he desired liberty of conscience, and strongly 
opposed the encroachments of the clergy, he 
recognized the strength of the Catholic church 
in our country and in all Europe: he considered 
it good policy to make an ally of her, at all 
events to avoid making an ememy of her. He 
had witnessed tlie occupation of Home by tho 
Italians with regret; but he was too wise not 
to accept tho fait accontpli, and not to repress 
tho attempt, at clerical agitation, which were 
contrary to th(> nght, and osjK.*cially contrary 
to our dearest national inten'Sts; but with the 
exception of tfireo or four persons of no great 
infliKUice, everybody on the Right agreed with 
him on this matter. Besides, he was in all things 
full of deference and even consideration for the 
clergy. In 1850, as reporter on the education 
laws, ho had rendered them services which they 
dill not deny. Taking his opinions as a whole, he 
ought to have found Ids adversaries on the Left, 
his supportcTs on the Right. ISTevertheless the 
further they went, tho more did confidence in him 
increase on the Left and diminish on the Right, 
The contrast was already striking during the 
struggle with tho Commune, two or three months 
after tho Government had been formed. From 
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the end of 1871, they thought to checkmate him 
by attacking his ministers. He could hardly 
ascend the tribune without having to endure 
some rude interruption from the Right. At last 
they went so far as to insult him in a manner 
which his age, his genius, his services in the past, 
not to mention his acrvMCcs in the present, ren- 
dered incomprehensible. If the Left proposed 
any means of strengthening his hands, of facili¬ 
tating his action, it was either refused, when a 
refusal was possible, or if it were not, tlie enforced 
concession was made in the most disobliging and 
humiliating form that could ho (levis('d. 

The contest, long dissembled, became overt 
from the date of the message of 1872. in which 
ho declared categorically that nothing was any 
longer possible eveept ii llepublio. That day his 
full was determined upon. As for tho mischitd 
which would aecru(‘ to a country still only con¬ 
valescent, as to the (liHiculty of nuiinlainiiig our 
position abroad .aftiT this new intiTual convul¬ 
sion, as for the disl-iirhanco of (‘V(‘ry kind that 
would befall public credit and alTairs in general, 
ns for the neecssit}^ wliicOi would arise of trans¬ 
forming, so to speak, the expcdiimt .‘iiid the pro- 
visiomtl into a system and priiHM])lc of govern- 
ment, as for tho monstrous ingratitude of over¬ 
throwing the saviour of his country on the 
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very day on which he should have finally effected 
its salvation, all that was forgotten, or at least 
disregarded. Nothing was of importance save 
staying the ascendancy of the Republic. Every¬ 
body in the coalition camp said to himself, we 
shall see by-and-by how we can stifle our allies, 
but let us stifle the Republic first. Such was the 
origin of the 24th May, and other analogous 
events which have arisen since then. 

M. Thiers, who always spoke out (that was one 
of his strong points), said as much openly in the 
tribune: “ I oflend the Republicans every day 
by defending your ideas against theirs; neverthe¬ 
less they u[)hold rno, and you attack me. Your 
reason and theirs is one and the same, it is be- 
eanse I desire to found the Rc‘public.” 

This hostility of all the parties against the Re¬ 
public is surprising; for, however naturally the 
Orleanists or the Bonapartists, when in power, 
may have opposed tlu* Republicans wdio wished 
to upset thorn; it is not so easy to understand 
how on the 24th !May, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
and Legitimists should have united to upset the 
Republic, and if they could have done so, pro¬ 
voke a revolution, without knowing to which 
of them the benefit would ensue. There might 
well bo in the mind of each party some personal 
Jiope; but so vague, so far-tetchcd, so uncertain 
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that ono is forced to admit their preference for 
anything rather than a Republic, and that the 
OrleanisU, for instance, would rather be governed 
by M. Bonaparte than by M. Thiers. 

But whence this violent hatred for the most 
liberal and the most rational form of govern¬ 
ment ? 

Does not the Republic give us what every good 
Government ought to give, order and liberty ? 
Have we not under the Republic all the liberty of 
which wo are capable ? For sunily that is what 
we should ask for, anything beyond involving 
danger. A nation has a right to the sum total of 
the liberty of which it is capable, and to those in¬ 
stitutions which may render it capable of a new 
and more ample liberty by enlightening, reforming 
and strcngflicning it. Has any Monarchy ever 
given us so much liberty, and so many means of 
becoming worthy t)f liberty as we posse*ss to-day 
And this ample liberty which we enjoy, is it not 
accornpanu'd by that other blessing, without which 
liberty itself would bo valuelc.-', that is ttj say, 
ordcT ? When has the law evei* t)een mon* pniic- 
tiliousl}" observed than it now is ? WIkjii has 
authority at any time been beticjr obeyed or held 
in greater honour ? 

The presidential elections are quoted, and a 
great argiim<'nt nnule out of thorn. At present 
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under the Eepublic we have quiets this mus|i be' 
admitted; but we must necessarily pass through 
great crises, at the expiration of stated times, 
for the election of a President. Here, again, 
facts aiisw^er for themselves. The experiment 
has boon tried again and again. In 1848, authority 
passed from General Cavaignac to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, without even the shadow of a distur¬ 
bance. The same thing occurred, when in 1878 
Marshal MacMalion succeeded M. Thiers. These 
gnjat changes were effected without any trouble 
at a time when the election of the new President 
was rogarilod as a triumph won by the monarchi¬ 
cal paity over the Ilepublican party, and this 
transfer of power which wms twice «nccomplished 
with t])e most absolute calm, during times of groat 
agitntion, and umhu’ the most unfavourable con¬ 
ditions, is suddenly to develope into a menacing 
crisis, a peril to soci(‘ty, when it has become part 
of our regular lift*, when the outgoing and in¬ 
coming President will both bo Pepublicaus ? 

Without wishing to make any comparison 
between the nuai, which it would bo pro¬ 
foundly unjust to do, it is certain that in 1873, 
as well as in 1848, the transfer of authority was 
iiiaile under coiiditions menacing to the Republic. 
The two Presidents, w ho were hotli raised to the 
presidency by the reactionary party, declared in 
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almost the same terms, tliat no changes should be 
made in tlie existing orfer of things. This was 
the only means of quieting public opinion, and at 
the same time it was a proof of the violence that 
was being done to it. In 187;1 that declaration was 
at least sincere on the part of the President who 
signed it; but those who had drawn it up were 
notoriously hostile to the Republic, and were 
already planning a restoration. In the Cabinet 
formed on 25th May to govern Franco, there was 
not a single Republican. M. de Broglie, M. 
Magnc, M. Ernoul would have been much offended 
had they been called anything but Orleanist., 
Bonapartist and Legitimist. No one was ignorant 
of the fact that M. Thiers had been overthrown 
for having declared that the Republic must be 
established, and that no other (lovernmc'iit ^vas 
possible. Whatever may have been Marshal 
MacMahon’s thoughts and intentions, there is no 
doubt 'whatever that the leaders oC the triumphant 
coalition had fought against the Rr‘j)ublic, it was 
the Republic which they had defeat d on tlui 24th 
May. Never was truth more incontestable, nor 
less contested. And in spile of this glaring 
evidence the Republicans remained (juiet, they 
submitted, they prepared for a constitutional and 
legal struggle; they did not expect, did not wish, 
for success except from the elections. It was 

VOL. n, ^ ^ 
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thufi) under such exceptional and formidable con* 
ditions that one President succeeded the other. 
Where shall we find a more striking proof, a more 
absolute demonstration of the vitality of the 
Republic ? 

Monarchists, you who see a mote in your 
neighbour’s eye which does not exist, have a 
beam in your own. You can forget, with strange 
complacency, palace revolutions and changes of 
reigns, far more serious events than the sub¬ 
stitution of one President for another can 
possibly bo, in a country where the powers of 
the President are most rigorously circumscribed. 
Even at a time when the monarchical principle 
was above all competition and all discussion; 
when it seemed even to the boldest that they 
miglit change their king, but that they could 
not do without a king, the succession of one 
monarch to another almost always brought dis¬ 
turbances in its train, and a minority was a national 
calamity. Now, after so many revolutions have 
been compressed into so short a space of time, 
however firm your convictions, you are unable 
to conceive that in tlie present state of minds 
and things a minority could possibly fail to pro¬ 
duce a revolution, or dream of a change of reign 
which w'ould not be at the least a change of 
dynasty. Do not speak of us as if we were in- 
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Stability and you duration. Such language might 
have been fitting from the defenders of Monarchy 
up to the year 1774. Since then, how many 
legitimate successors have inherited the crown 
without a revolution ? Two, in more than 200 
years; Louis XVI. and Charles X. I And what 
has been the duration of a dynasty since the death 
of Louis XVI. ? FifU'on years, or to speak more 
correctly, five years; five yoai's of calm preceded 
by five years of disturbance to establish the reign, 
and followed by five years of disturbance to ovor- 
tlirow it. AVo have gone through this cxperienco 
four times in three quarter^ of a century. And 
take care that you are not fated to witness a 
repetition of it. Not ono of the Monarchies 
which at this moment aro coveting Franco would 
dare to promise to itself that it could last three 
years. 

A Monarchy is a hypothc»sis which you can 
only make last so long as it is active and does 
good service, but which no human agency can 
bring back to life when it has i on suppressed, 
discussed, replaced, compared. Tin' committee of 
nine, presided over by M. Changarnier, or a com¬ 
mittee “ (h comjtfaMlIfj' ’* under M. Rouher, might 
recall an aspirant to the throne; a reactionary 
and monarchical Chamber like that of 1871 might 
crown him; it might even, with a certain oxpen- 

K k 2 
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diture of money, rebuild the Tuileries and stuff it 
witb chamberlains from basement to attic; it 
might unfurl the white flag with its fleurs^dedys^ 
or nail an eagle for the third time to the staff 
of our tricolour flag. But that which can never 
be restored to France is her monarchical faith, 
that sort of faith for which a man dies, and which 
personifies a country in a man. Where shall we 
find a trace of the prestige of the Napoleons? 
The adventurer has killed the hero. In the land 
of universal suflrage—in the world of common 
sense—there is no more any room for ghosts. 

Another strange objection to the Republic is 
that it is said to condemn us to isolation from 
the great European family. Their sacred majes¬ 
ties will not be elbowed by the majesty of the 
p(*ople. This is a libel on their majesties: they 
see clearer than that. This is to forget history, 
and to invoke an old saying against a new 
truth. There is no longer a great European 
family; the Empire exploded that. Only conquest 
and interests exist henceforth. Europe wants to 
know whether we are quiet or disturbed, because 
trouble in France spreads beyond her borders. 
Europe wants to know our strength or our 
weakness, because we are a rich country, both 
manufacturing and agricultural, warlike, with a 
population of 38,000,000, placed between England. 
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and Genuany, occupying the head of tihe great 
commercial routes, and in spite of all that may 
be said to the contrary, we have ngt lost our 
place in the world of thought. But it is a matter 
of perfect indiffopence to Europe whether we 
have an absolute Monarchy like that of Russia, 
or a parliamentary Monarchy like those of Eng¬ 
land, Spain, and Italy, a federation like that of 
Germany, or a Republic, if it pleases us. For 
Europe, as for France, the best form of French 
government is that best adaptoil to our ideas 
and our interests, and which is therefore most 
likely to last. Europe knows that a Monarchy 
needs war, a* Republic pence. Never wdll a Pre¬ 
sident of a Republic say, “ It is my war, I must 
ha%'e it!” Tliose are the words of princes, and 
their pleasures. France knows thoir jirice to her 
cost, having had to pay it twice in half-a-cen- 
tury. 8he respects the Iran(juillity of peojdes 
and the nislitutions which they confer upon them¬ 
selves. Her foreign policy consists in this: to 
maintain peace at home. So \\ !g as the R(v 
public is peaceful and j)rosperouH iit liume, it will 
be respected and powerful abroad. 

The pretended impossibility of maintaining 
order and res[)ect for the Jaw, those periodic 
crises with which we are threatened, this fancied 
isolation, lire all so falsified by events, that it is 
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almost unnecessary to contradict them. None of 
these party arguments have any effect on the 
masses, who believe what they see, and who have 
now seen peace for seven years. But in order to 
disturb and inghten them, two spectres are in¬ 
voked. Up to 1870 there was only one; the 
Reign of Terror, Now there are two; the Reign 
of Terror, and the Commune. 

The Reign of Terror and the Commune are 
not the Republic. Let us take only the Com¬ 
mune;—it was suppressed by the Republic, and 
it is not proved that a Monarchy would have 
succeeded in retaking Pnris. Riots have not 
been wanting under any Monarchy and if they 
have not assumed the teiTible character of the 
Conunune it was not because we were under the 
Republic of 1871, but in consequence of the 
disastrous condition to which wo had been re¬ 
duced by eighteen years of the Empire and the 
war of 1870. Wlio Avill deny that the anti¬ 
social and anti-human doctrines, of which the 
'Porror in 17l)‘3 and in 1871 were the ephe¬ 
meral triumph, w(‘ro all condemned, stigma¬ 
tized, opposed by the Republican party as ener¬ 
getically and more effectually than by any other 
political party? One must be very ignorant of 
history* or take moat impudent liberties with 
human credulity, to pretend that confiscation^, 
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executions without trial, wholesale condemnations 
and massacres, took place only in 1793 and 1871. 
The Monarchists deriTe little advantage from a 
comparison between the Terror and the Dragon- 
nades, the Lot des mntjwrU and the Insttres de 
cacM, the assignats and Law’s bank, the moi*als 
of the Directory and those of the Parc-aux-CorfSi, 
the murder of tho Duke d’Bughien and that of“ 
Marshal Ney, the massacres of September and 
those of tho Glaciero, tlio assassination of General 
Brea and that of Marshal Bruriu! Each party 
has its bloody annals, which it is wicked to 
recall unnecessarily, for it is wicked to stir up 
hatred. But it is as unfair to reproach all 
Kepublicans with tho Terror, as it is to reproach 
all Catholics wdth tho massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew. 

So much being said as a tribute to truth, and 
without adding proofs, for tho proofs are to be 
found in all our histories, in our inonuinents, in 
the public i)laccs in all our towns, wo do not 
hesitate to say with our onenij^ that tho great 
misfortune and tho great obstacle to the Republic 
is, neither the coalition of tho Monarchists, nor 
the hatred of the Clerical party, but tho Terror 
and the Commune. It is the IV’rror and the 
Commune which are brought against us. This 
is unjust, absurd, contrary to good sense and to 
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facts; but so it is. Tbe Commune which we 
defeated, which we crushed, which has no longer 
a shell, a sword, a sou, or a partisan who dares 
to raise his head, the Commune which in fact 
no longer exists, fights against us continually, 
thanks to the persistent and envenomed calumnies 
of the enemies of the Republic. 

' Let us persist in our declarations, since we 
are forced to do so by the persistence of the 
attack, and also in that prudence which con> 
stitutos our strength. Let us show on all occasions, 
by our words and actions, that we are the im¬ 
placable enemies of disorder, the friends, the 
servants, the defenders of the law; the fnends and 
defenders of family life, of property, and of liberty 
of conscience, which is the highest and most 
general form of religious liberty. Here again we 
find M. Thiers saying to the whole Chamber, 
“ The victory shall be to the wisest ;** and to the 
Republicans especially, “You can perish only 
through your own faults.” He also said to them 
wdth great meaning, “You must inspire con¬ 
fidence.” In order to inspire confidence, it is 
enough for us to appear what we are. 

Inspire confidence! this word wounds certain 
lofty souls, who vrill not endure suspicion. But 
take life as it is; take man with his injustices 
apd his failings; the purest are often the most 
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calumniated. It is the same with parties. Let 
us help the truth to shine forth. 

You are conservatives : say so firmly, simply,— 
because it is the truth,—becsiuse it is denied, 
because it is wcdl for the cause, if not for you* 
who believe yourselves above suspicion, that all 
the world should know the truth. Much re¬ 
luctance had to bo overcome ere advanced Re¬ 
publicans could be induced to call themselves 
conservative. They would not havx‘ a name that 
their enemy had taken. But this name is your 
right. You must ciainj it, since it is yours. 
Those who at the present tim<» wish for the 
Empire, or the white flag, or tlu? red flag, are 
the true revolutionists; and you are the con¬ 
servatives. Did the Empire show more respect to 
pro}>erty and tlie family thnn you have shown ? 
Arc you lik(*]y to bring back th(‘ reign of iuoney> 
dealers and courtezans whether titled or taxed ? 
Are not honesty in business and dome.stic morality 
essentially republican virtues ? For seven years 
you have daily proved by yoio actions that you 
are conservatives ; unfurl your flag then, since you 
belong to the regiment! Inspire confidence! 
Inspire confidence! Neither 1 Vibuiies nor Cassars, 
nor Carmagnoles, nor blood-stained purple robes, 
nor revolutions, nor ('(ntpa irStal; but law, 
liberty, peace, publicity! A mild and just Be- 
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public. Open to all, respecting the sacred principles 
on which society is founded, and the inalienable 
rights of conscience; acknowledging no other 
empire but that of the law, and no other as¬ 
cendency but that of reason. When the pro* 
gramme is in the heart, it ought to be constantly 
on the lips. Happy are the parties who gain by 
being known, who invoke only good sense, and 
whose cause is identical with that of justice I 


THE END 
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